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*•  I  wish  no  other  hei-ald, 

**  No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 
**  To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption, 
**  But  such  an  honest  chronicler/*- 


HiN.  VIII.  Act  4.  Sc.  1. 

**  .  Hie  nigrae  succus  loliginis  ;  ksec  est 

''  ^rugo  mera  ;  quod  vitium  procul  afore  chartis^ 
"  Atque  animo  prius,  ut  si  quid  promittcre  de  me 
"  Possum  aliud  vere  proniitto.'* 

HoiLACE,  Sat.  i.  4..  100. 
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nn3^  ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN  presenting  to  the  Public  a  fifth  Volume  in 

continuation  of  a  favourite  popular  Worky  no  other 

Preface  is  necessary^  than  for  the  Editors  to  stale, 
that  the  flattering   Patronage  which  they  have 

received^  has  stimulated  them  to  continue  the  same 

degree  of  exertion  as  heretofore  j  and  that  they  hope 

this  Volume  will  prove  no  Jess  i/oorthy  of  public 

approbation  than  the  former  Volumes. 

The  communicatioff  of  authentic  Memoirs  for 
future  Volumes ,  and  notices  of  omissions  or  errors 
in  the  pasty  are  earnestly  solicited. 


No.  7I9  Su  Paul's  Charch-yard|( 
June  24,  1803. 
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Critical  Opinions  upon  tbipriceding  Foiumes, 

**  This  work  proceeds  according  to  its  first  design,  and  it  seems  to  improve 
as  it  advances  with  time.  The  Volumes  contain  a  considerable  number  oi 
memoirs  of  persons,  our  contemporaries,  who  figure  in  the  moral,  the  poli- 
tical, and  the  acientific  walks  of  society.  The  discussion  of  living  characters 
is  a  difficult  and  delicate  task,  but  in  the  execution  of  it,  the  authors  of  this 
work  have  acquitted  themselves  with  as  much  success  as  can  reasonably  bt 
expected."  —  —  —  —  Monthly  Revie^u. 

**  This  work  excites  much  curiosity  because  it  professedly  treats  of  living 
charaaerst  and  we  infer  that  its  information  is  impartial  and  correct.  It  is  bnc 
justice  to  own  that  we  have  been  kltogetber  amused  by  the  publication.— 

BfhUb  Critic. 

*'  A  spirit  of  candour  and  moderation  evidently  pervades  the  publication* 
Some  of  the  characters  are  drawn  with  great  discriminatioot  and  display 
■n  acuteness  of  powers,  and  a  felicity  of  expression,  doc  to  be  found  in  the 
fleeting  productions  of  the  day.  In  short,  the  work  abounds  in  moral  and 
critical  observations  that  evince  correctnesa  of  judgment,  and  delicacy  of  taste.'* 

Londun  Revie%v» 

**  Thii  work  discovers  refpectable  traits  of  discrimination,- and  has  the  meri| 
of  being  tmcontaminated  by  the  virnlence  of  ptrty  spirit."   Critical Revievfm 

"  The  memoirs  contained  in  theie  volumes  are  full  and  accurate  in  point  of 
information;  judicious  in  their  literary  and  critical  strictures ;  and  exhibit  well 
drawn  and  appropriate  charaaers  of  their  respective  fnbjects.  They  are  not 
wriuen  under  the  uniform  influence  of  any  particular  theological  and  political 
biat.—  p—  —  —  —         ^tw  Annual  Register. 
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LORD    AUCKLAND. 

THE  times  in  which  we  live  have  been  peculiarly 
marked  by  party  divisions,  feuds,  and  animosi- 
ties; attended  with  more  virulence  and  rancour^ 
more  personality  and  abuse,  than  good  men  would 
have  wished  to  have  witnessed,  especially  when 
great  characters  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  po- 
pularity and  power:  and  the  public  pulse  has  been 
so  much  irritated  and  inflamed  by  these  contests, 
that  the  fever  of  party  cannot  be  presumed  to  have 
sufficiently  subsided,  to  make  it  fit  for  a  casual  bio- 
grapher to  discuss  them ;  let  him  be  ever  so  impar- 
tial, he  would  necessarily  be  liable  to  be  charged  as 
a  writer  influenced  by  some  prejudice,  personal  or 
political.  If,  therefore,  in  the  following  memoir  of 
a  nobleman,  who  certainly  has  not  been  an  inactive 
spectator  of  the  great  events  of  his  own  times,  we 
have  refrained  from  entering  at  large  into  his  politi- 
cal conduct  and  character,  it  is  because  we  deem 
it,  at  once,  more  prudent  and  more  becoming  to 
leave  such  topics  to  the  candid  pen  of  the  future 
historian,  and  to  the  cooler  judgment  of  posterity. 
William  Lord  Auckland,  LL.D.  and  F.R.S.  is 
1802-3.  B  ^^ 


2  lORlT  AUCKLAiirt. 

tfie  third  son  of  the  late  S  r  Robert  Eden,  of  West 
Auckland,  to  ene  of  whose  ancestors  the  rank  of 
baronetage  was  given-  by  King  Charles  the  Second 
in  1671.  The  eldest  son.  Sir  John  Eden,  Bart, 
was  representative  for  the  county  of  Durham  in  twa 
parliaments,  and  is  still  living*  The  second.  Sir 
Robert  Eden,  heretofore  Governor  of  Maryland, 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1776^  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden.  The 
fourth  son  is  a  merchant  of  London ;  and  the  fifth 
fe  the  present  Lord  Hetiley,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land. The  connection  of  the  Edens  with  the  very 
ancient  houses  of  Widdrington,  Fairfax,  Sheffield,, 
Vere,  Kene,  and  Chichele,  is  fully  deduced  in^ 
Qollins's  Baronetage,  and  ki  the  Stmimata  Chichi 

Lord  Auckland  was  educ^ed  at  Eton.  In  1 763 
lie  became  a  student  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  by  the 
Bomination  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham.  liv 
1765  he  was  admitted  to  the  Society  of  the  Middle 
Temple:  in  1768  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts;  aind  in  the  same  year  was  called  to  the  bar^ 
%iid  went  the  Northern  circuit.  In  December,  1770, 
he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  counsel  for  Sir 
Thomas  Rumbold,  on  the  Shrewsbury  election,  at 
the  first  select  committee  that  was  chosen  under  Mr.. 
Grenville's  excellent  bill  for  the  ttial  of  controverted 
elections.  In  1771  he  was  appointed  Auditor  and 
one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Green- 
"Wich;  and  about  the  same  time  he  published  the  first 
tdition  of  tAi  Principles  af  Penal  Law.    In  1772  he 

quitted 


iquitted  the  bar  for  the  office  of  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  and  retained  that  employment  six  years.  In 
1774  he  was  chosen  representative  for  Woodstock, 
and  continued  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
till  1 793 ;  proving  himself,  during  the  whole  of  that 
period,oneof  the  most  active,  able,  and  useful  repre-^ 
sentatives  of  the  people  that  ever  held  a  seat  in  that 
most  respectable  and  constitutional  assembly.  In 
September,  1776,  he  married  Miss  Eleanor  Elliot^ 
daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy^ 
and  sister  of  the  present  Lord  Minto.  In  the  same 
year,  and  still  retaining  the  office  of  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Com* 
missioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  and  was  of  that 
board  till  1782;  yvhen  its  duties  and  power  were^ 
under  the  act  of  parliament  commonly  termed  "Mr. 
Burke's  Bill  for  the  Reform  of  the  Civil  List,"  trans- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  at  which 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  has  so  long  and  so  ably  pre- 
sided. 

Early  in  his  parliamentary  career  Mr.  Eden  began 
to  take  a  distinguished  part :  in  1776  he  brought 
forward  the  bill  for  incorporating  the  Commissioners 
and  Governors  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  which  passed 
the  regular  stages  in  both  houses,  received  the  royal 
assent,  and  became  an  act  of  parliament.  In  the 
same  session  Mr.  Eden  proposed  a  bill  (the  act  16 
Geo.  3.  cap.  43.)  to  authorize  for  a  limited  time  the 
punishment  by  hard  labour  of  offenders,  who,  for 
certain  crimes,  might  be  liable  to  be  transported  to 
any  of  his  Majesty's  colonies  in  America.    Some 
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provision  of  the  kind  had  been  rendered  necesslryy 
by  the  revolt  of  the  colonies;  the  propriety  and  ex-' 
pediency  of  the  measure  were  therefore  universally 
admitted;  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent,  and  the 
act  has  been  continued  by  various  subsequent  acts 
of  parliament. 

In  1778  Mr.  Eden  wet\t  to  North  America,  as 
one  of  his  Majesty's  Commissioners,  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  peace.  Tlie  other  Commissioners  were 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Howcy  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, and  George  Johnston,  Esq. 

The  public  were  disappointed  in  the  hoped-for 
success  of  this  commission,  and  Mr.  Eden  returned 
to  England  in  January,  1 779,  and  took  a  part  in  the 
debatesof  that  session,and  in  the  inquiries  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  American  war.  In  the  same  ses- 
sion he  brought  forward  a  bill  (the  act  19  Geo.  j. 
cap.  74.)  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation, imprisonment,  and  other  punishments  of 
certain  offenders.  He  was  understood  to  have  had 
the  friendly  assistance  of  the  late  Mr.  Howard  and 
Sir  William  Blackstonc  in  framing  that  bill;  the 
principal  objects  of  which  were  to  enforce  a  strict 
and  salutary  attention  both  to  the  health  and  morals. 
of  prisoners;  to  introduce  a  system  of  solitary  im- 
prisonment for  certain  crimes,  and  to  establish  pe- 
nitentiary houses;  This  bill,  founded  in  true  wis- 
dom, sound  policy,  and  genuine  humanity,  reflects 
great  honour  on  the  parties  concerned  in  drawing 
it,  and  on  the  legislature  which  passed  it  into  a  law;, 
experience  having  long  since  proved  not  only  ther 

truth 
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truth  of  the  old  maxim,  that  "  evil  communication 
corrupts  good  manners/'  but  also  that  persons  in  a 
slight  degree  depraved,  in  those  nurseries  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimes,  the  common  gaols  of  the 
kingdom  (to  which  persons  accused  of  common  as- 
saults, and  felonies  of  every  description,  are  pro-* 
miscuously  committed),  may  be  hardened  in  vice, 
and  converted  into  wretches,  capable  of  the  most 
heinous  and  horrid  offences  against  the  laws  of  the 
kind,  and  the  personal  safety  of  the  subject  *. 

In  Novenober,  1779,  Mr.  Eden  published  his  four 
Letters  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  on  the 
spirit  of  party ;  on  the  circumstances  of  the  war;  on 
the  means  of  raising  the  supplies;  and  on  the  repre- 
sentations of  Ireland  respecting  a  free  trade.  This 
publication,  at  once  ably  and  candidly  written,  called 
forth  a  considerable  degree  of  public  attention  at 
the  time:  it  was  read  with  gre^t  avidity  by  every 
man  who  either  mixed  or  took  an  interest  in  the 
political  disquisitions  of  the  period,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  good  deal  of  party  reasoning  in  print. 

These  Letters  were  followed  by  a  short  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  Price,  on  the  population  of  England. 


*  A  stronger  instance  of  the  bad  policy  of  this  system  of  pro- 
miscuous imprisonment  cannot  be  referred  to  than  that  of  a  man 
nick-named  **  The  littk  Carpenter ;"  who  was  imprisoned  some 
years  since  in  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  for  a  short  time«  for  an  as* 
s^ult.  When  hb  imprisonment  was  at  an  end,  he  came  out  ^ 
hpuse-breakery  flourished  with  great  notoriety  for  a  twelv^m^nt^^ 
and  was  then  cxcQuted  at  Tyburn. 

B  1  T?w^ 
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The  discussion  and  inquiry  were  pursued  by  others 
with  much  ability. 

In  the  year  1780  Mr.  Eden  was  appointed  chief 
Secretary  in  Ireland,  in  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle:  he  was  soon  afterwards  sworn  of  the  Irish 
privy  council,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  Irish 
parliament.  He  remained  in  Ireland  during  a  period 
of  mu(:h  fermentation  and  anxiety,  till  April,  1782, 
pijrsuing  measures  equally  calculated  to  conduce  to 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  that  part  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  and  to  increase  and  promote  the 
general  interests  of  the  British  empire.  Among  the 
various  acts  of  his  administration  which  warrant  this 
eulogium,  not  the  least  useful  and  important  was  his 
JEraming  and  bringing  forwjud  a  bill  for  establishing 
a  national  bank. 

While  Mr.  Eden  continued  in  Ireland,  he  sedu- 
lously studied  the  genius  and  character  of  the  peo- 
ple j  he  endeavoured  to  discover  the  true  political 
interests  of  the  island,  to  ascertain  its  local  advan- 
tages, its  commercial  capacities,  and  to  acquire  a 
certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  manners,  ha- 
t)its,  humours,  passions,  and  even  prejudices,  of 
the  different  descriptions  of  its  inhabitants.  In  no 
puropean  country  are  they  so  opposite  and  so  diffe- 
rent, owing  chiefly  to  the  difference  of  religion, 
the  want  of  encouragement  in  respect  to  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  and  the  extreme  distance 
^t  which  the  yeomanry  and  peasants  are  kept  from 
the  gentry  and  superior  landholders.  Viewing  the 
whole  with  a  comprehensive  and  statesman-like 
■'    ■  ^         •  ejre| 
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>cye,  Mr.  Eden  was  able  to  form  the  outline  of  ^ 
pretty  correct  potipn  upon  these  important  sul> 
jects;  but,  thougli  gifted  with  perceptions  pecur 
liarly  quick,  and  a  judgment  uncommonly  ready^ 
he  could  not,  in  the  short  period  that  he  continued 
in  Ireland,  have  learnt  enough  to  have  enabled  him 
to  have  conducted  his  administration  with  the  ability 
and  succefis  with  which  it  was  attended,  if  he  had 
not,  at  the  same  time,  formed  connections  an4 
friendships  with  the  first  men  in  that  kingdom^ 
those  who  were  esteemed  to  be  the  most  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  science  of  its  government,  to  knoyr 
all  the  local  and  relative  interests  of  the  country, 
and  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  and  experienced 
in  its  powers  and  resources,  its  revenue,  its  com* 
merce,  and  its  police.  From  such  valuable  and  in* 
telligent  friends,  the  active  and  inquiring  mipd  of 
Mr.  Eden  derived  all  the  information  that  hje  sought 
foT'y  and  to  these  connections,  honourable  lequally 
to  himself  and  to  all  who  formed  them,  w^  are  to 
^scribe  the  essential  services  he  was  found  qualified 
to  render  the  British  empire,  when  he  was  calle4 
upon  to  contribute  all  that  his  abilities  and  knowr 
ledge  could  furnish,  towards  settling  and  adjusting 
the  principles  of  that  important  measure— -the 
IUnion  of  Great  Britain  gnd  Irelapd,  which  has 
recently  taken  place,  and  which  promises  to  add 
^o  much  to  the  stability  and  permanence  of  thff 
British  empire. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  1782,  the  ministry 
fi%^  V^^angedi  9nd  Lord  North  with  his  friend^ 
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w^nt  out  of  office,  in  deference  to  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  expressed  by  its  vote  on  a 
popular  question,  decided  adverse  to  the  existing 
administration.  In  April  Mr.  Eden  came  from  Ire- 
land, and  appeared  on  Monday  the  8th  of  that 
month  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
whence,  having  been  called  upon,  as  the  minister 
of  Ireland,  to  give  some  account  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  that  country,  he  rose  and  detailed  the 
history  of  them  for  some  years  past;  describing 
their  existing  situation,  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  re- 
specting the  question  of  legislating  for  themselves, 
and  their  expectations  from  the  liberality  of  Great 
Britain  on  that  head.  He  concluded  with  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  to  repeal  so  much  of 
the  6th  of  George  the  First  as  affected  the  legisla- 
tive independency  of  Ireland ;"  solemnly  declaring 
that  he  believed  the  house's  compliance  with  such  a 
motion  would  give  perfect  quiet  to  Ireland.  This 
occasioned  a  warm  and  animated  debate  of  some 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  Mr.  Eden  said,  "  that 
as  he  saw  there  was  a  fair  and  anxious  disposition 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  Ireland,  he  would  at 
least  infer  that  his  motion  would  not  be  excluded 
as  a  part  of  the  proposed  plan."  [Mr.  Fox,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  indicating  his  assent,]  Mr.  Eden, 
after  a  few  more  observations  as  to  his  solemn  be- 
lief "  that  the  motion  before  the  house  would  be 
satisfactory,"  concluded  with  saying,  "  that  he  must 
give  way  to  the  sense  of  the  house,  for  his  withdraw- 
ing the  motion;  but  he  begged  to  have  it  remem- 
bered;! 
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bered,  that  it  was  a  deference  to  their  wish,  and 
not  the  sentiment  of  his  own  mind,  th^t  induced 
him  to  do  so  *,'* 

[Oa 


*  In  order  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  cause  and  nature  of  this 
transaction*  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  apprized  that  the  £arl 
of  Carlisle  was  appointed  Lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  a  very 
critical  and  arduous  period.  The  first  session  of  parliament*  while 
the  f  arl  was  Viceroy*  presented  many  and  daily  difficulties  to  he 
surmounted:  the  administration  of  that  kingdom  had  nevertheless 
the  good  fortune,  by  an  equal  share  of  candour  and  firmness,  to 
conduct  it  smoothly  and  safely  as  long  as  they  remained  in  power« 
A  system  of  wise  and  constitutional  changes  was  projected,  coun« 
fenanccd  by  the  government  at  home,  acknowledged  to  be  highlf 
satisfactory  by  those  leading  persons  in  Ireland,  to  whom  they 
were  communicated,  and  intended  to  be  gradually  produced.  The 
rccal  of  the  Viceroy,  however,  was  so  sudden  and  unqualified, 
that  it  looked  like  a  plan  to  deprive  him  of  all  the  credit  due  to 
bim  for  his  good  intentions,  and  to  transfer  the  popularity  that 
belonged  to  them  to  others.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  sudden  appear^ 
ance,  the  arguments  and  motion  made  and  urged  by  Mr.  Eden  in 
the  British  House  of  Commgns,  on  the  8th  of  April.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland  were  highly  satisfied 
with  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  as  appear^  by  tho 
following  vote  of  thanks,  which  passed  in  that  house,  without  a 
division,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  on  the 
very  day  that  the  new  Lord-lieutenant  sent  a  message  to  the  house 
by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  Secretary  of  State  in 
Ireland,  **  that  his  Grace  had  it  in  command  to  inform  the  house, 
that  his  Majesty  being  concerned  to  find  that  discontents  and  jea- 
lousies are  prevailing  among  his  loyal  subjects  of  this  country, 
upon  matters  of  great  weight  and  importance,  recommends  it  to 
this  house  to  take  the  same  into  their  most  serious  consideration, 
in  order  to  such  a  final  adjustment  as  may  give  general  satisfaction 
to  his  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland*" 
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[On  the  17th  of  May  following,  Mr.  Fox  moved, 
^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house,  that  the  act  of 
the  6th  of  George  the  First,  intituled,  *  An  act  for  the 
5  better  securing  the  dependency  of  the  kingdom  of 
*  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,'  ought 
jto  be  repealed;**  which  motion  was  unanimously 
agreed  to.] 

In  April  1783  Mr.  Eden  was  sworn  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's privy  council  in  England,  and  was  appointed 
Vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  which  office  he  resigned 
in  the  month  of  December  following. 

In  the  session  of  1784  he  was'chosen  chairman  of 
jthe  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  illicit 
practices  used  in  defrauding  the  revenue :  he  was 
also  in  the  same  session  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  the  Reports  of  th^ 
Directors  of  the  East-India  Company.  The  Re- 
ports presented  to  the  house  by  those  committees 
were  made  the  foundation  of  several  parliamentary 
measures. 

In  the  next  session  he  took  an  active  part  in  op* 
posing  the  Irish  propositions ;  and  by  his  sugges- 
tions, and  the  suggestions  of  those  gentlemen  who 
acted  with  him,  jhe  propositions,  before  they  re 
ceived  the   ultimate  sanction,  were  rendered  in- 


♦*  MonJay^  April  15,  1782. 
••  That  th«  thanks  of  this  house  be  presented  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Frederick  Earl  of  Carlisle,  for  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  his 
)ulministration>  and  for  his  uniform  and  unremitted  attention  tQ 
promote  the  welfare  of  this  kingdom.'' 

finitely 


finitely  more  practicable,  by  various  salutary  modi- 
fications, alterations,  and  amendments — an  incon- 
trovertible proof  that  the  presence  of  an  opposition, 
composed  of  wise  and  able  men,  is  at  all  times 
highly  useful,  and  that  a  secession  from  parliament 
is  not  only  a  breach  of  a  high  constitutional  trust, 
but  as  absurd  and  ridiculous  4s  tjie  quarrels  of  chil- 
dren about  mere  trifles. 

In  December  1785  Mr,  Edeq  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Trade 
and  Plantations,  and  was  named  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Versailles, 
for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  commerce 
between  Great  Britain  and  France.  That  treaty 
was  accomplished  and  signed  September  26,  1786. 
Pn  the  15th  of  January  1787,  he  signed  with  the 
Comte  de  Vergennes  a  farther  commercial  conven- 

*  .  .  .  • 

Jion. 

.*  On  the  31st  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  he  sigii- 
pd  with  the  late  Comte  de  Montmorin  a  convention 
between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the.  most  Chris- 
tian King,  for.tbe  prevention  of  disputes  between 
fheir  respective  subjects  in  the  East  Indies. 

In  these  truly  important  treaties,  the  consummate 
abilities  of  Mr.  Eden  as  a  man  of  business,  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  British  commerce  and  British 
manufacture,  and  the  true  interests  of  both,  shone 
forth  with  distinguished  lustre.  The  mildness  of 
cur  negotiator's  manners,  his  accommodating  tem- 
per, and  his  unassuming  tone,  aided  by  his  adroit 
Rianagement  of  the  various  interests  and  concerns 

eatcu^teA 
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entrusted  to  his  care,  produced  the  most  complete 
success.  The  commercial  connection  between  the 
two  countries  was  placed  on  a  footing  certainly  not 
in  itself  disadvantageous  to  France,  but  in  so  supe- 
rior a  degree  beneficial  to  Great  Britain,  to  that 
upon  which  any  former  commercial  treaty  had  rest- 
ed, that  the  country  was  contented  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  it  in  silence  for  nearly  three  years,  before  France 
discovered,  or  was  pleased  to  acknowledge,  that  it 
was  possible  for  her  negotiators  to  be  over-matched 
by  an  Englishman, 

The  convention  signed  by  the  late  Comte  de 
Montmorin  w?is  of  still  higher  consideration  thai^ 
ihe  commercial  treaties,  important  as  they  w^ere.  It 
involved  interests  of  state  policy  of  the  first  magni- 
tude and  consequence,  and  put  an  end  to  the  claims 
so  often  previously  set  up  by  France  upon  our  right 
of  sovereignty  in  India.  It  annihilated  for  ever,  as 
far  as  the  most  solemn  compact  can  have  that  eflfect, 
every  question,  dispute,  or  challenge  of  our  right 
that  could  hereafter  be  brought  forward.* 

On  the  27th  of  October  1787,  Mr.  Eden,  in  con- 
currence with  the  late  Duke  of  Dorset,  signed  and 


*  In  the  discussion  of  the  late  definitive  treaty  of  peace^  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  a  question  was  raised,  whether  the  non- 
renewal of  this  convention  in  the  definitive  treaty  did  not  let 
|Oose  the  right  of  sovereignty  of  India,  and  once  more  reduce  it 
to  the  form  of  a  dispuuble  claim  ?  But  the  question  was  so  ably 
and  satisfactorily  refuted  by  the  noble  negotiator  of  the  conven- 
tion, that  it  may  be  almost  considered  as  a  beneficial  incident  of 
debate,  that  any  doubt  was  started  on  the  subject. 

exchanged 
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^xch^nged  the  declaration  and  counter-declaration 
with  the  French  minister,  by  which  it  was  agreed  la 
discontinue  all  warlike  preparations,  and  by  which 
the  court  of  France  disavowed  the  retaining  hostile 
views  towJirds  any  quarter,  in  consequence  of  what 
had  happened  in  Holland. 

In  March  1788  Mr.  Eden  went  to  Spain  as  Am* 
bassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary.  Oa 
his  return  from  that  embassy  in  October  1789,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  the  Irish  peerage  ; 
and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  was  appointed  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
States  General  of  the  United  Provinces. 

In  May  and  June  1 790,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
disputes  with  Spain,  and  of  the  Spanish  armament, 
he  negotiated  with  the  States  General  the  prompt 
and  friendly  detachment  of  a  considerable  Dutch 
squadron  to  Portsmouth  under  Admiral  Kinsbergen. 
On  the  loth  of  December,  1790,  Lord  Auckland 
concluded  and  signed  the  convention  between  the 
Emperor  Leopold  and  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain 
and  Prusaa,  and  the  States  General  of  the  United 
Provinces,  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands. 

In  1792  and  1 793  he  took  an  active  part  as  Am- 
bassador in  Holland,  in  preventing  and  repelling 
the  mischiefs  which  have  since  overwhelmed  so 
many  of  the  continental  powers.  In  April  1793^ 
after  the  repulse  of  the  French  armies,  he  attended 
the  congress  of  the  several  Princes,  Ambassadors, 
and  Generals  at  Antwerp.  On  the  i8th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  he  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a 

baroa 
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baron  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  style  arid  title  of 
Baron  Auckland,  of  West  Auckland,  in  the  county 
of  Durham. 

A  few  months  afterwards  he  retired  from  the  line 
of  foreign  embassies,  in  which  he  had  manifested  a 
variety  and  versatility  of  talent  for  diplomacy  rarely 
found  in  any  one  minister  whom  this  country  had 
sent  to  different  foreign  courts,  and  in  the  same 
short  period  of  time  entrusted  with  such  unlimited 
discretionary  powers,  respecting  matters  of  the  high- 
est national  importance,  though  of  an  opposite  na- 
ture in  almost  every  instance. 

Having  thus  rendered  his  country  the  most  essen- 
tial and  valuable  services  abroad.  Lord  Auckland 
returned  home,  not  to  waste  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  ignoble  sloth,  or  that  useless  ease  ^hich  has 
been  falsely  termed  oiium  €um  dignitatem  but  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  reverse  of  it,  so  long  as  the  mind 
and  faculties  retain  their  full  powers.  Lord  Auck^^  • 
land  saw  that  a  domesticated  senator  in  the  House 
of  Lords  might  employ  his  time  and  his  talents  with 
great  advantage  to  his  fellow-subjects;  that  various 
matters  of  state  policy  bearing  relation  to  transac- 
tions with  foreign  powers,  and  that  much  of  internal 
regulation  involving  questions  of  the  first  import- 
ance, must  in  a  free  country  present  themselves  to 
parliament,  and  call  for  the  exercise  of  legislative 
wisdom:  hence  we  find  him,  since  the  year  1794, 
not  only  sedulous  in  attending  his  parliamentary 
duties,  but  actively  engaged  in  a  great  variety  of 
debates.  Nor  has  he  confined  himself  to  mere  pub- 
lic 
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lie  oratory,  though  his  lordship  is  acknowledged  to^ 
be  a  correct,  fluent,  and  intelligent  speaker :  when- 
ever the  occasion  seemed  to  justify  it,  he  has  ap- 
pealed to  his  fellow-subjects  through  the  medium 
of  the  press.  In  October  1795  he  published  "  Re- 
marks on  the  apparent  Circumstances  of  the  War;** 
and  he  has  more  than  once  stood  forward  as  a 
writer  on  the  popular  topics  which  the  pregnant 
times  have  of  late  years  so  frequently  produced. 

In  September  1796,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  Lord  Auckland  was  chosen  Chancelk)r 
of  Marischal  college  of  Aberdeen ;  and  in  February 
1798  he  was  appointed  to  the  ofiice  of  Postmaster- 
gcneraK 

In  the  session  of  1 798-9  he  brought  forward  a  bill 
for  the  better  prevention  of  adultery  and  divorce^ 
the  prmciple  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  intermar- 
riage of  the  adulterer  and  adulteress.  A  bill  on  a? 
similar  principle  had  been  proposed  about  thirty 
years  before  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  passed  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  was  rejected  in  the  House  o£ 
Commons ;  and  it  was  again  tried  by  the  present 
Bishop  of  Durham  in  i779>  when  it  also  met  with^ 
similar  fate,  having  been  negatived  by  a  division  of^ 
51  to  40.  The  frequency  of  divorce  bills  of  late 
years,  and  the  evident  shameful  collusion  practised 
respecting  them  by  the  parties  interefted,  had  called 
forth  a  degree  of  public  disgust  and  abhorrence^ 
and  the  more  especially  as  there  are  upon  record, 
within  a  very  few  years,  six  or  eight  marriages 
which  have  taken  place  between  the  adulterer  and 

adulteress 
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adulteress.  This  might  induce  Lord  Aucklandi 
when  he  found  that  the  public  mind  felt  a  virtuous 
alarm  at  the  rapid  progress  of  an  offence  which 
strikes  at  the  root  of  domestic  happiness,  and  en- 
dangers the  stability  of  society  itself,  to  imagine 
that  Parliament  would  receive  a  bill  founded  in  such 
sound  morality,  with  chastised  feelings  and  a  cor- 
rected wisdom.  The  event,  however,  proved  that 
if  such  were  his  lordfliip's  expectations,  he  deceived 
himself.  The  bill  was  warmly  opposed,  and  among 
the  foremoft  of  its  professed  adversaries  were  two 
married  peers,  not  only  of  the  most  unexccption^ 
able,  but  of  distinguished  character,  worthy  men  in 
private  life,  and  known  to  be  excellent  husbands. 
The  subject  certainly  will  admit  of  a  difference  of 
opinion,  and  that  difference  prevailed  to  defeat  the 
bill,  which,  although  strengthened  by  some  addi- 
tional salutary  clauses,  by  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, for  the  more  effectual  punishment  of  adul- 
tery, by  making  it  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable 
at  discretion,  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
merit  of  those  who  made  the  attempt  to  interpose 
this  barrier  to  the  strong  current  of  a  most  danger- 
ous and  destructive  evil,  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
such  of  their  fellow-subjects  as  deptore  the  progress 
of  it,  and  lament  that  legiflative  wisdom  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  devise  the  means  to  check  it  effec- 
tually ;  to  put  an  end  to  it  altogether  is  perhaps  not 

within  the  reach  of  human  foresight  or  ability*. 

In 

•  Fortunately,   from  the  vigilant  care  of  the  prefent  Lord 
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In  1799  Lord  Auckland  supported  the  measure 
of  the  income  tax,  and  published  the  substance  of 
his  speech  on  that  occasion.  He  also  publised  his 
speech  in  support  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  stated,  that  he  had  been  particularly 
employed  with  others  in  preparing  the  details  of 
that  business  to  be  submitted  to  parliament. 

Thus  we  have  accompanied  Lord  Auckland  from 
his  infancy  to  the  period  of  the  most  important  of  the 
many  services  which,  in  the  course  of  his  long  and 
useful  public  life,  he  has,  by  his  talents,  and  the 
most  indefatigable  application  and  industry,  been 
enabled  to  render  his  country.  He  still  continues  to 
act  for  the  promotion  of  her  political,  religious,  and 
moral  interests  with  unabated  zeal  and  equal  ability, 
by  a  due  discharge  of  his  public  duties  as  a  peer  of 
parliament ;  and,  as  no  member  of  either  house  has 
had  more  practice  as  a  statesman,  whatever  falls  from 
his  lordihip  has  great  weight  and  authority,  because 
his  speeches  are  known  and  felt  to  be  the  lessons  of 
experience  and  wisdom. 


Chancellor,  and  the  rigid  precaution  of  the  House  of  Lords,  only 
one  divorce  petition  has  come  into  any  chance  of  success,  till  that 
of  Dean  Maridiam,  between  the  years  1800  and  1803. 
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^  Tc  mater  omnis,  te  lachrymabilis 
Accurret  uxory  ne  caducum 

Orba  vinini,  puerosqne  ploret* 

Seu  OQoflueotes  forte  timet  iiota»- 
Becora  virgo,— -co  £idem  eripis 
Periclitantem»  protegisque 

Delicias  javenum  futuras.**^ 

OF  air  public  characters^  he  juftly  claimiB  the  firsC 
honours,  and  the  first  rank,  in  biography,  who  by 
the  diligent  and  successRil  exertion  of  his  talents^ 
most  effectually  promotes  the  public  good. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pkasure  the  mind,  satiated  anc^ 
disgusted  with  the  aontemplation  of  the  political* 
world,  with  the  continual  revolutions  of  empires,  the 
inordinate  ambition  of  pot^ntalesi  the  sanguinary 
deeds  of  heroes,  and  the  artful  machinations  of 
statesmen,  turns  to  an  object  where  it  can  find  re- 
pose. On  such  a  theme,  the  pen*  of  panegyric 
dwells  with  delightv  Saul  slew  his  thousands,  and 
David  his  ten  thousands.  Let  others  celebrate  their* 
triumphs,  while  we  offer  the  humble  tribute  of  our 
applause  at  the  shrine  of  Jenner,— a  shrine  not  pol-s 
luted  with  blood ! 

The  discovery  we  celebrate,  is  the  pride  of  Bri- 
tain,— the  boast  of  science,— and  the  glory  of  the 
healing  art.    The  victory  we  commemorate,  is  a. 
victory  of  man,*— not  over  man,**— but  over  a  cruel 

and> 
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find  unrelenting  disease.  It  h  a  Victoiy,  over  which 
humanity  will  never  mourn. 

Vacfcine  Inoculation  is,  beybiKl  Sll  comparison,  thef 
most  valuable,  ^nd  the  most  important  discovery^ 
ever  made.  It  is  a  discovery,  to  which  even  that 
of  Harvey  must  yield  thef  padm.  It  strikes  one  out 
of  the  catalogue  of  human  evils :  it  annihilates  a 
disease,  which  has  ever  been  considered  as  the 
most  dreadful  scoiifge  of  mankind. 

A  Roman  who  preserved  the  life  of  one  citizen, 
was  rewarded  with  a  civic  crown.  What  crowm 
^all  be  presented  to  him,  who  preserves  the  lives 
of  millions  ?  Divine  honours  were  paid  to  Hippd- 
crates,  fohr  exterminating  the  plague  from  Athens 
for  a  season.  What  honours  shall  be  paid  to  him, 
•Ivho  exterminates  a  more  destructive  pestilence  for 
€ver,  from  the  face  of  the  whole  earth? 

Wealth  and  titles  are  the  recompense  for  desert 
2n  arms;  for  the  desolation  of  provinces,  an4  the 
destnKction  of  hum^n  kind.  In  a  more  enlightened 
fige,  and  a  mor^  advanced  state  of  civilization,  si* 
milar  encouragentient  will  be  held  forth,  for  those 
^ho  excel  in  peacieful  pursuits,  and  meliorate  thef 
condition  of  man: 

lnventai  aut  ifid  yitam  ttoait$6rt  per  ttttiB 
Quique  sui  memocci  idios  fiiece  merendo. 

Dr.  Edward  Jennef  is  the  youngest  $on  of  thd 
kev.  Stephen  Jenner,  M.  A.  of  the  University  di 
.Oxford,   rector   of  Rockhampton,   tod   vkar  of 
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Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire;  where  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  was  born,  in  1 749. 

Independent  of  church  preferment,  his  father 
was  possessed  of  considerable  landed  property  in 
the  same  county.  His  mother  was  the  daugiiter  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Head,  of  an  ancient  and  respect- 
able family  in  Berkshire ;  who  also  once  held  the 
living  of  Berkeley,  and  was  at  the  same  time  a 
prebendary  of  Bristol. 

Dr.  Jenner  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father 
at  a  very  early  period  of  life  -,  but  this  loss,  which 
too  frequently  prevents  the  proper  cultivation  of 
the  mental  faculties,  was  fortunately  supplied  by 
the  well-directed  and  aflfectionate  attention  of  his 
elder  brother,  the  Rev,  Stephen  Jenner ;  who 
brought  him  up  with  a  tenderness  truly  parental. 
He  had  another  brother,  the  Rev.  Henry  Jenner, 
many  years  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Ayles- 
bury, and  vicar  of  Great  Bed  win,  Wilts;  father  of 
the  Rev.  George  Jenner,  and  of  Mr.  Henry  Jenner, 
surgeon,  of  Berkeley;  whose  names  so  frequently 
appear  in  the  history  of  Vaccine  Inoculation. 

After  receiving  a  classical  education  at  Cirences- 
ter, and  learning  the  rudiments  of  surgery  and  phar- 
macy from  Mr.  Ludlow  of  Sodbury,  a  man  of  high 
professional  eminence,  he  was  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate tuition  of  the  late  Mr,  John  Hunter;  with 
whom  he  lived  two  years  as  a  house  pupil. 

In  liberal  minds  a  congeniality  of  talent  and  pur- 
suits lays  the  foundation  of  sincere  and  lasting 
friendihip.    This  observation  is  fully  exemplified 

by 
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by  that  friendship  which  ever  after  subsisted  be- 
tween the  ceL  brated  preceptor  and  his  pupil.  A 
constant  correspondence  was  kept  up  between: 
them,  which  only  ceased  with  the  death  of  the 
former. 

As  a  proof  in  what  estimation  Mr.  Hunter  held 
the  abilities  of  Dr.  Jenner,  we  may  remark,  that  he 
offered  him  a  partnership  in  his  profession,  which' 
was  extremely  valuable.  Mr.  Hunter  was  desirous 
of  giving  lectures  on  natural  history  upon  an  exten- 
sive  plan;  and,  justly  appreciating  the  abilities. of 
his  pupil  Jenner,  and  his  ardour  and  perseverance 
in  those  enquiries,  he  well  knew  the  ample  sup- 
port he  should  derive  from  the  acquisitioa  of  his 
talents. 

After  finishing  his  studies  in  London,  Dr.  Jenner 
settled  at  Berkeley.  His  attachment  to  this  situa- 
tion was  so  strong,  that  nothing  seemed  capable  of 
seducing  him  from  it;  neither  the  offers  of  a  con* 
nection  with  Mr.  Hunter,  nor  the  allurements  of  the 
eastern  world,  though  held  up  to  him  in  the  most 
dazzling  point  of  view,  could  tempt  him  to  desert 
it,  for  no  mortal  was  ever  more  charmed  with  the 
place  of  his  nativity  than  Dr.  Jenner. 

He  continued  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery 
at  Berkeley,  with  increasing  success  and  reputa- 
tion; and,  did  the  limits  of  our  publication  per- 
mit, we  could  enumerate  many  instances  of  his 
eminent  skill  and  singular  ingenuity  in  the  healing 
art,  during  this  period  of  his  life. 

From  the  extent  of  his  practice^  his  professional 
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^utie3  became  eKtremely  laborious;  and,  as  i%  poiir 
tinued  to  increase^  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
relinquishing  the  most  fatiguing  parts  of  his  busi* 
|ies$.    He  therefore  took  out  a  diploma. 

Ip  1788,  Pr.  Jienner  married  Miss  Catherine 
Kingscote^  sister  to  Colonel  Robert  Kingscote,  of 
K.ing;5cotp  in  Gloucestershire;  q.  family  of  the 
highest  aptiquity  and  respectability  in  the  county, 
\>y  whom  he  has  tljree  children,  two  sons  and  a 
^ughter. 

Having  disengage^  himself  from  surgery,  he  ha4 
leisure  for  the  pursuit  of  other  studies  more  conge-r 
nial  (6  his  mind ;  physiology,  and  natural  history. 
But,  even  previously  to  this  evept,  notwithstanding 
the  pressure  of  numerous  avocations,  he  frequently 
found  opportunities  of  indulging  his  favourite  pror 
pensity.  By  the  joint  aid  of  actual  observation, 
txkd  apppsite  conjecture,  he  completely  elucidated 
9  very  obspure  find  much  disputed  point  in  the  na- 
:^ural  history  of  the  puckpo.  The  originality  of  thi§ 
disquisition  excited  much  attention  ^niong  natural- 
ilsts.  He  was  soon  after  elected  a  fallow  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

Among  other  discoveries  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  we  may  notice  a  mode  of  pro4ucing  pure  eme- 
tic tartar  by  a  npw  and  easy  process,  which  wa? 
published  in  some  of  the  medical  journals  of  that 
ilay.  We  may  also  refer  our  readersf  to  a  late  pub- 
libation  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Parry,  of  Bath, 
l»^hereui  it  appear^,  th^t  the  dispovery  of  the  pau^e 
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of  that  dreadful  malady,  the  angina  pectoris^  on 
ginated  with  Dn  Jenner. 

Strong  as  was  the  attachment  of  Dr.  Jejmer  to 
his  native  valley^  yet  circumstaiKes  soon  occurred, 
which  rendered  his  presence  in  London  absolutely 
necessary.  We  allude  to  his  happy  discovery  of 
Vaccine  Inoculation;  to  thie  history  of  which  wc 
now  hasten^  a3  the  most  impcHtant  part  of  thig 
narrative. 

For  the  discovieiy  of  ith^  divine  art  of  vaccina^ 
fiation,  we  are  indebted  to  a  fortunate  concurrence 
of  talent^,  education,  and  jsituation:  to  the  talents 
of  Dr.  Jenner»  his  education  under  the  celebrated 
Hunter,  and  hi«  situation  in  the  vale  of  Gloucester. 
His  inquiry  i^to  the  nature  of  the  cow-pox  coav* 
inenced  abQut  the  year  1 776.  His  attention  to  this 
lingular  disease  was  firft  excited  by  ob^rvipg,  that 
among  those  whom  he  inoculated  for  the  small-pox^ 
inany  were  insusceptible  of  that  disordi^.  These 
persons,  he  was  informed,  had  undergone  the  ca^* 
isual  cow-pox,  which  had  been  I^nown  from  timip 
immemorial  in  the  dairies,  where  a  vague  opinion 
had  prevailed,  that  it  was  a  preveptjv^  of  |he  ymaU 
pox. 

Dr.  Jenner  met  with  many  apparent  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  which  led  him  to  ask  the  opinions  of 
other  medical  practitioners  ifi  the  qeigh^urhood, 
who  all  agreed,  that  the  prophylactic  power  of  thi; 
cow-pox  was  not  to  be  relied  on.  This  for  a  while 
damped,  but  did  not  extinguish  his  ardour;  for  h^ 
fiad  the  satisfaction  to  learn,  that  the  (ow  was  sub^ 
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ject  to  various  eruptions  called  the  cow-pox,  all  of 
which  were  capable  of  infecting  the  hands  of  the 
milkers. 

Having  surmounted  this  obstacle,  he  formed  a 
distinction  between  the  different  kinds  of  pustulous 
eruptions  to  which  the  cow  is  liable;  deiK)minating 
one  species  the  true,  and  all  the  others  the  spurious 
cow-pox. 

This  impediment  to  his  progress  was  not  long 
removed,  before  another,  of  far  greater  magnitude 
in  appearance,  started  up.  Instances  were  not 
wanting  to  prove,  that  when  the  genuine  cow-pox 
broke  out  in  a  dairy,  some  persons  who  had  ex- 
f>erienced  the  disease,  resisted  the  small-pox ;  and 
others  continued  susceptible  of  that  distemper. 

This  obstacle,  as  well  as  the  former,  gave  a  pain- 
ful check  to  his  fond  aspiring  hopes;  but  reflect- 
ing, that  the  operations  of  nature  are  for  the  most 
part  uniform,  and  that  when  two  persons  have  had 
the  cow-pox,  it  is  not  probable  one  should  be  per- 
fectly shielded  from  the  small -pox,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  other  remain  unprotected^  he  resumed 
his  labours  with  redoubled  ardour. 

The  result  was  fortunate ;  for  he  now  discovered 
that  vaccine,  as  well  as  variolous  matter,  undergoes 
a  change;  and  that  when  it  has  lost  its  specific  pro- 
|ierty,  it  is  $till  capable  of  communicating  a  pustu- 
lous eruption .  Hence,  a  person  who  milks  a  cow 
one  day,  may  receive  the  infection  of  the  genuine 
cow-pox,  and  be  rendered  for  ever  secure  from  the 
infection  of  the  sipall-pox;   while  another,   who 
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milks  the  same  cow  the  next  day,  may  have  a  pus- 
tulous eruption,  and  perhaps  a  constitutional  indis- 
position to  a  considerable  extent,  yet  still  remain 
susceptible  of  the  variolous  contagion. 

While  thus  investigating  the  nature  of  the  cow- 
pox,  he  was  struck  with  the  idea,  that  it  might  be 
practicable  to  propagate  the  disease  by  inoculation, 
after  the  manner  of  the  small-pox;  first  from  the 
cow,  and  then  from  one  human  subject  to  another, 
The  first  case  in  which  he  put  this  theory  to  the  test, 
inspired  him  with  confidence ;  and  a  regular  series 
of  experiments,  which  he  afterwards  instituted  for 
4hat  purpose,  was  crowned  with  success. 

Several  persons  were  successively  inoculated  from 
each  other  with  vaccine  matter,  and  afterwards  ex- 
posed in  a  variety  of  ways  to  the  infection  of  the 
small-pox,  which  they  all  resisted. 

This  happy  discovery  was  communicated  to  the 
world  by  Dr.  Jenner,  in  a  treatise  published  in  June, 
1798,  entitled,  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and 
Effects  of  the  Variolse  Vaccinae,  a  Disease  disco- 
vered in  some  of  the  Western  Counties  of  England, 
particularly  Gloucestershire,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Gow-pox."  The  result  of  his  further 
experience  was  also  brought  forward  in  subsequent 
publications  in  the  course  of  the  two  succeeding 
years;  and  the  whole  work  has  been  published  in 
one  volume.  He  has  since  written  a  small  tract, 
entitled,  **  The  Origin  of  Vaccine  Inoculation  ^" 
ffova  whfch  the  precedinjg^  account  of  that  singular 
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improvement  of  the  healing  art  is^  in  b-  gre^t  mca** 
sure,  extracted. 

llie  same  fortune  which  has  attended  all  othef 
great  discoveries,  and  all  other  great  benefactors  gf 
|Dankind>  has  also  attended  Dr.  Jcnner  on  this  occa- 
sion. Envy  assailed  his  fame ;  hi$  discovery  was  first 
depreciated,  then  denied;  and  a$  he  surpassed 
Harvey  himself  in  glory,  so  he  surpassed  him  also 
in  the  opposition  he  had  to  encounter.  Truth, 
however,  ultimately  prevailed;  Vaccination  obtain* 
ed  a  complete  triumph,  and  the  foes  of  Jenner  and 
)mmanity  were  covered  with  confusion* 

In  the  month  of  July  1798,  Mr.  Cline  inocuf 
bted  a  child  with  vaccine  virus  received  from  Dr. 
Jenner,  which  succeeded.  He  afterwards  put  the 
child  to  the  test  of  inoculation  with  small-pox  mat- 
ter in  three  places,  which  it  resisted.  On  this  oc* 
irasion  Mr.  Cline  informs  Dr.  Jenner,  that  Dr.  Lis* 
ter,  formerly  physician  to  the  Small-pox  Hospital, 
and  himself,  are  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
cow-pox;  and  that  the  substitution  of  this  mild 
disease  for  the  small-pox  prpmises  to  be  one  of 
|he  greatest  improvements  ever  made  in  medicio^. 
He  adds,  "  the  more  I  think  on  the  subject,  the 
^re  I  am  impressed  with  its  impprtance." 

This  instance  of  the  first  introduction  of  vaccine 
inoculation  into  the  metropolis  it  was  necessary  to 
inention,  because  another  medical  practitioner  has 
laid  claim  to  that  honour.  The  practice,  it  is  true, 
was  not  continued  at  that  tioie^  for  reasons  with 
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«vhidi  we  are  not  acquainted.  At  any  rate,  this  wa$ 
pot  the  fault  of  Dr.  Jenner. 

In  November,  1798,  the  cow-pox  broke  out  at 
a  farm  in  Glbucestershire^  am}  afforded  Dr.  Jenner 
^n  opportunity  of  recorofnencing  vaccination.  I^ 
the  beginfiing  of  the  year  17999  the  disease  brok^ 
out  in  a  dairy-farm  in  Gray  Vmn-Iane.  With  mat* 
ter  obtained  at  this  place,  Dr.  Woodville  inoculated 
several  persons,  who  were  afterwards  admitted  iilto 
the  Small-pox  Hospital^  an4  exposed  $0  the  infec** 
tion  of  the  small-pox. 

It }»  probable  they  had  also  been  exposed  to  the 
same  infection  previous  to  inoculation,  for  a  majority 
of  them  had  pustulous  eruptions.  Others  were 
inoculated  from  these.  In  some  instances  vaccine 
matter  was  inserted  into  one  arm,  and  variolous 
jjuto  thp  other,  on  the  same  day.  In  some  instances 
vaccine  matter  was  inserted  first,  and  variolous 
m^ter  on  a  subsequent  day.  In  other  instances 
variolous  matter  was  first  inserted. 

When  such  experiments  were  made,  and  the 
patients  were  thus  exposed  to  the  double  risk  of 
catching  the  ism^U-pox,  either  by  inoculation  or  by 
^!Kposure  to  the  natural  infection,  and  those  me«p 
liical  men  who  adopted  the  practice,  were  in  ge- 
neral supplied  from  this'source,  they  might  well  be 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  producing  4 
fnild  disease,  such  as  that  described  by  Dr.  Jenner. 

Dr.  Pearson  informs  us,  that  he  alone  took  v  ^ttcr 
from  the  cows  at  Mr.  Willan*s  farm:  but,  not  being 
jible  to  supply  the  demand  for  matter  from  his  own 
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«ock,  he  had  recourse  to  that  of  Dr.  Woodville. 
Hence  it  is  no  wonder,  as  the  celebrated  Dr.  de 
Carro  of  Vienna  observes,  that  a  number  of  persons 
who  were  inoculated  with  supposed  vaccine  matter 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  England, 
had  pustulous  eruptions,  and  a  virulent  disease.  The 
source  from  which  the  matter  issued  will  account 
for  this  event. 

Nor  is  it  strange,  that  Dr.  Woodville  and  Dr. 
Pearson,  in  their  first  reports,  should  represent  the 
cow-pox  as  a  severe  disease,  and  appear  doubtful 
whether  it  was  expedient  to  introduce  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  small-pox. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  selfish,  invidious,  and 
ill-designing  persons,  should  take  advantage  of  their 
unfavourable  reports.  It  is  not  surprising,  that  one 
patient  should  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  small-pox;  nor 
that  many  should  suffer  severely  from  that  distem- 
per; nor  that  many  practitioners  should  be  deterred 
from  vaccine  inoculation  by  such  examples.  But 
it  is  surprising  that  any  one,  who  had  the  principal 
share  in  the  distribution  of  contaminated  matter, 
which  excited  the  small-pox  in  several  parts  of  the 
world, — and  proved  the  more  injurious,  because  it 
neither  found  the  patients  prepared  to  receive,  nor 
the  public  to  shun  the  infection, — should  claim  a 
particpation  of  honours  and  rewards  with  Dr.  Jcn- 
ner.  The  small-pox  is  not  the  less  dangerous,  be- 
cause it  comes  on  in  an  insidious  form ;  nor  the  less 
fatal,  because  it  ravages  jhe  globe  under  another 
jaame. 

Surely 
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Surely  it  would  excite  some  degree  of  surprise, 
if  the  crew  of  a  vessel,  which  imported  the  yellow 
fever  from  St.  Domingo,  or  the  plague  from  Smyr- 
na, were  to  appear  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  say,  let  Dn  Jenner 
receive  a  reward— 

■  ■        '—  "  modo  nc  communia  solus 
Occupet;  atque  aliquem  nobis  quoque  reddat  honorem.'' 

Of  the  five  hundred  persons  concerning  whom 
Dr.  Woodville  made  his  first  report,  above  three 
hundred  confessedly  had  the  small-pox.  Whether 
any  of  them  had  the  pure  unadulterated  cow-pox 
it  is  not  our  province  to  determine.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  there  is  no  reason  to  extol  the  practice  of  the 
Small-pox  Hospital,  and  that  of  Dr.  Pearson,  at 
the  expence  of  Dr.  Jenner,  and  others,  as  has  lately 
been  done  in  a  pamphlet  to  which  the  name  of 
Dr.  Pearson  is  prefixed. 

Such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  first  reports 
of  vaccine  inoculation  in  London,  together  with 
the  falsehoods  propagated  with  great  industry  by 
certain  artful  and  ambitious  men,  that  it  was  in 
danger  of  being  totally  laid  aside,  had  not  more  fa- 
vourable reports,  by  other  practitioners,  and  a  tes- 
timonial recommending  the  practice,  signed  by  a 
considerable  number  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
and  surgeons  in  the  metropolis,  appeared  in  the 
medical  journals,  and  other  respectable  channels  of 
information.  Occasional  observations,  published 
by  Dr  Jenner  also,  had  no  small  share  in  producing 
this  happy  change. 
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He  replied  to  the  calumnies  of  his  opponeftts  witfe 
great  dignity,  moderation,  and  temper ;  vindicating 
the  practice  of  vaccine  inoculation  from  the  various^ 
charges  brought  against  it  j'  and  proving,  that  what 
was  ascribed  to  the  cow-pox,  was,  in  reality,  oc- 
<:asioned  by  the  shiall-pox  propagated  in  dis** 
guise. 

Hasty  conclusions  were  dra^,  conclusions  not 
warranted  by  the  evidence  adduced,;  that  Dr»  Jen- 
«er*s  opinion  concetning  the  6rigin  of  this  curious 
disease  was  ill-founded ;  and  hence  it  was  artfully 
insinuated,  that  his  opinion  concerning  its  effects* 
tcras  entitled  to  the  less  regard.  Such  sophistry  coul^ 
kave  no  weight  but  wit^  superfkial  mkids,  or  with 
those  who  wished  to  decry  this  beneficial  practice, 
ft  has,  nevertheless,  been  employed  as  an  argument^ 
by  certain  illiberal  and  envious  persons,  who  wished 
<o  depreciate  the  merits  6f  Dr.  Jenner,  and  on  the 
^Ins  of  his  reputation  to  raise  their  own. 
.  It  lias  also  been  asserted,  that  no  one  can  have  the 
tow-pox  twice ;  and  that  no  one  who  has  had  the 
imall-pox,  can  have  the  cow-pox,  contrary  to  wha^ 
Ikad  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Jenner.  These  asseitions^ 
however,  have  been  refuted  by  abundant  evidence  ;r 
and  all  Dr.  Jenner's  principal  positions,  now  esta- 
blished on  a  firm  and  solid  basis,  evince  the  accu- 
racy of  his  observation,  and  complete  his  glory. 

Other  discoveries  have  been  gradually  evolved  ? 
the  discoveries  of  other  ingenious  anatomists,  pub- 
lished by  themselves,  led  to  that  of  Harvey ;  but 
this,  like  Minerva,  sjprung  to  ]ight>  not  in  a  ftate  of 

infancy 
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infancy  and  imbecility,  but  mature  and  peife£l,  and 
clad  in  impenetrable  armour. 

To  describe  the  propagation  of  this  inestimable 
practice,  is  the  task  of  the  vaccine  historian,  rather 
than  that  of  the  biographer.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
it  is  now  well  e    ablished  in  Great  Britain,  and  mak* 
ing  a  rapid  pr  gress  through  the  world- 
It  16  much  to  be  regretted  that  inoculation  of  tlicr 
small-pox  is  not  prohibited  ;  and  that  any  hospkal 
continues^  in  any  shape,  to  disseminate  this  poisoiL 
When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  Dr.  Jenner's  dis- 
covery, which  is  to  give  new  life  to  the  human  spe- 
cies, and  on  the  obstacles  it  has  met  with  from  that 
quarter,  we  cannot  but  compare  him  to  Prometheus, 
who  stole  fire  from  heaven  for  the  same  purpose ;— ^ 
and  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  to  the  box  of  Pandoras- 
scattering  plagues  in  every  direction,  to  revenge  the 
crime. 

In  the  Medical  Journal  and  the  Medical  Review 
for  July  1 800,  Mr.  Ring  published  the  London  tes^ 
timonhd  in  favour  of  vacdne  inoculation,  which  her- 
firft  proposed  and  qirculated  with  a  view  to  ftem  the 
torrent  of  popular  prejudice,  and  to  refute  the  false 
reports  which  were  circulated  by  self-interefted  p^iv 
sons  with  great  induftry. 

In  the  Medical  Review  for  the  same  month,  h^ 
gives  his  opinion,  contrary  to  what  had  been  sup* 
posed  by  others,  that  the  puftulous  eruption  whicfe 
occurred  in  so  manv  instances  of  vaccine  inoculation- 
at  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  was  not  excited  by  the* 
CQw-pox>  but  by  the  soiaJl-poxir 
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In  the  Medical  Journal  for  August  1799,  ^^  ^^^ 
warned  medical  practitioners  against  exposing  their 
patients  to  mofe  than  one  infection  at  one  time  ;  but 
his  warning  was  not  regarded.  In  that  memoir  he 
had  maintained  that  two  morbid  actions,  and  conse- 
quently two  eruptive  disorders,  might  co-exist,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  our  immortal  Hunter. 

He  now  gave  a  decided  opinion  that  no  confine- 
ment, and  of  course  no  hospital  is  necessary  for  this 
disease,  if  indeed  it  deserve  the  name  of  a  disease  ; 
and  that  if  an  hospital  were  necessary  for  those  who 
wish  to  shun  the  smallpoXy  the  Small-pox  Hospital  is 
the  last  to  which  they  should  be  sent. 

He  deprecated  the  mode  of  practice  then  pursued, 
to  which  one  patient  had  already  fallen  a  victim  j 
and  affirmed  that  it  is  in  vain  we  shall  endeavour  to 
stop  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox,  while  inoculation 
is  practised  at  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  and  while  the 
disease  continues  to  issue  in  disguise  from  that  pol« 
luted  source. 

After  alluding  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Tanner, 
he  concludes  in  the  following  words  : 

**  Whatever  may  be  the  origia  of  vaccine  virus>  it  must  give 
every  friend  to  the  interests  of  humanity  peculiar  pleasure  to  con- 
template its  end.  The  feeble  opposition  which  the  pradHce  has 
met  with  only  serves  to  fliiAulate  its  advocates  to  new  exertions, 
and  to  gain  additional  testimonies  in  its  fovoor.  It  may  now  be 
considered  as  completely  esublished ;  aud  I  hope  and  trust  it  wiH 
be  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  the  British 
Isles  to  bestow  an  adequate  reward,  if  it  can  bestow  an  adequate 
reward,  on  that  distinguished  character  to  whom,  under  divine 
Providenee,  we  are  indebted  for  this  blessing." 

By  such  memoirs^  published  in  the  Medical  Jour- 
nal 
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nal  and  the  Medical  Review,  Mr.  Ring  endeavoured 
to  remove  those  vain  alarms  which  had  been  excited 
by  the  reports  of  Dr.  Woodville  and  Dr.  Pearson, 
and  which  had  deterred  the  majority  of  medical 
men  from  adopting  the  praftice.  His  eflforts  were 
not  unsuccessful. 

He  was  the  first  who  represented  vaccine  inocu- 
lation in  the  favourable  light  in  which  it  had  been 
represented  by  Dr.  Jenner.  He  ftated  that  those 
who  were  inoculated  with  pure  vaccine  matter, 
scarcely  laboured  under  the  least  indisposition,  ex- 
cept what  arose  from  the  inflammation  of  the  arm. 

Having  obtained  some  of  the  cow-pock  matter,  so 
successfully  used  by  Dr.  Jenner  in  his  own  practice, 
he  inoculated  gratuitously  all  whom  he  could  prevail 
on  to  submit  to  the  operation  ;  and  invited  medical 
practitioners  in  general  to  accept,  in  a  ftate  of  pu- 
rity, what  even  in  an  impure  ftate  they  could  not 
otherwise  procure  in  London,  without  purchasing  it 
at  a  high  price. 

He  has  since  inoculated  a  far  greater  number 
than  any  other  practitioner  in  London,  except  Mr. 
Wachsel,  of  the  Small- pox  Hospital,  and  by  disse- 
minating vaccine  virus  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  all  parts  of  the  world,  free  of  expence,  he  has 
had  some  share  in  establishing  vaccination ,  and  in 
removing  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  propagation 
of  the  practice. 

Firft  he  supplied  gentlemen  who  belonged  to 

public  institutions ;  particularly  the  physician  of  the 

vaccine  pock  inftitution.     Justly  dreadijig  the  con- 
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sequencer  that  would  ensue,  if  contaminated  matter 
should  be  disseminated  at  the  new  place  of  sale  for 
cow-pock  matter,  he  expressed  his  apprehensions  to 
Dr.  Pearson ;  who  availed  himself  of  the  oflfer  of 
genuine  matter,  and  accepted  a  liberal  supply. 

He  also  supplied  Dr.  Marshall  and  Dr.  Walker 
with  the  vaccine  virus  with  which  they  inoculated  in 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  Mr.  Rush,,  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Rush,  although  one  of  the 
surgeons  of  the  vaccine  pock  institution,  informed 
Dr.  Marshall  that  he  could  not  trust  to  any  matter 
that  did  not  come  from  the  stock  of  Dr.  Jenner. 
From  this  source  Mr.  Rush,  at  that  time  Inspector 
of  Hospitals,  seconding  the  laudable  zeal  of  Mr. 
Keate,  Surgeon-General  to  the  army,  drew  a  supply, 
in  order  to  furnish  the  army  surgeons  under  his  di* 
reflion  with  the  means  of  securing  our  brave  spldiers 
from  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox. 

These  truths  Dr.  Jenner  has  always  been  the  firft 
to  acknowledge.  We  lately  saw  a  letter  from  hijn 
to  a  celebrated  foreign  physician^  then  in  London, 
in  which  he  says : 

**  I  am  happy  to  find  you  have  been  introduced  to  my  fnend 
Mr.  Ring.  The  discovery  which  I  had  the  happine^  to  announce 
to  the  worldi  is  much  indebted  to  his  ardent  zeal,  and  indefatigable 
exertions,  for  the  rapid  progreu  it  has  made ;  while  some  of  thofe» 
who  vainly  conceived  themselves  instromental  in  promodng  its 
adoption,  have  in  reality,  from  their  ignorance  and  indiscret]Oii« 
rather  retarded  than  accelerated  its  progress. 

Nothing  has  shewn  in  a  more  ftriking  point  of 
view,  the  immense  advantage  likely  to  result /rom 
vaccine  inoculation,  than  the  introduction  of  the 

practice 
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practice  into  the  army  and  navy.  For  the  former 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Keate  and  Mr.  Rush ;  for 
the  latter  to  Dr.  Trotter,  Physician  to  the  Fleet,  and 
Dr.  Blane,  at  that  time  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sick  and  Hurt.  Dr.  Blane  obtained  an  order  from 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  sanction  his  bene- 
volent design. 

On  this  occasion,  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
the  fleet  presented  a  gold  medal  to  Dr.  Jenner,  to- 
gether with  a  suitable  address. 

In  this  address  they  observe  that  Dr.  Jenner  is 
probably  no  stranger  to  the  introduction  of  the  new 
inoculation  into  the  navy,  by  order  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty.  They  say,  by  inquiries  instituted  in 
the  Channel,  it  has  been  ascertamed  that  the  small* 
pox  had  been  imported  more  than  a  hundred  times 
within  the  last  seven  years ;  and  in  twenty  different 
instances,  within  the  last  six  months,  by  the  grand 
fleet  alone.  They  remark  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
disease  was  attended  with  uncommon  mortality, 
when  the  subjefts  whom  it  attacked  were  so  ill  pre« 
pared  for  its  reception. 

The  address  then  states,  that  as  far  as  vaccine 
inoculation  has  been  practised  in  the  navy,  it  has 
been  crowned  with  success.  Those  who  have  under* 
gone  that  operation  were  not  even  entered  on  the 
sick  list. 

The  authors  of  this  important  and  memorable  ad- 
dress then  declare,  that,  although  prevented  by  their 
situation  from  receiving  the  earliest  intelligence  of 
improvements  in  medical  science,  they  have  not  been 
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passive  spectators  of  an  event  so  singular,  as  a  dis^ 
coveiy  of  a  substitute  for  the  small-pox ;  an  event 
which  the  philosopher  will  contemplate  with  won- 
der, and  the  friend  of  the  human  species  view  with 
exultation. 

The  medal  is  embellished  with  proper  devices. 
It  represents  Apollo,  the  god  of  physic,  introducing 
a  seaman  recovered  from  vaccine  inoculation  to 
Brit2U}nia ;  who,  in  return,  extends  a  civic  crown, 
on  which  is  inscribed — Jenner. 

The  motto  is  peculiarly  happy : 

ALBA    KAUTIS    STELLA    REFULSIT. 

On  the  reverse  is  an  anchor:  above,  georoxo 
TERTio  REGE^  bclow,  SPENCER  DUCE ;  ex- 
pressing the  reign  in  which,  and  the  name  of  the 
noble  Lord,  in  whose  naval  administration,  and 
imder  whose  auspices,  this  valuable  improvement 
of  the  healing  art  was  introduced  into  the  navy  of 
Great  Britain. 

Since  that  period  vaccine  inoculation  has  not 
only  been  generally  practised  in  the  army  and  navy 
at  home,  but  it  has  been  introduced  into  Gibraltar, 
Minorca,  and  Malta,  and  into  tlie  British  fleets  in 
the  Mediterranean,  by  the  zealous  and  indefatigable 
exertions  of  Dr.  Marshall  and  Dr.  Walker. 

These  gentlemen  inoculated  the  soldiers  in  the 
different  garrisons,  together  with  their  wives  and. 
children ;  and  also  extended  the  benefits  of  the  Jen- 
nerian  discovery  to  all  ranks  of  people  who  would 
accept  of  that  blessing. 

Our  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  employed  in  the. 
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expedition  to  Egypt  were  vaccinated,  by  orders 
from  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. The  small-pox  was  in  consequence  twice 
extinguished  in  the  fleet,  and  our  gallant  country- 
men were  preserved  for  a  contest  on  which  the  fate 
of  Europe  depended  3 — a  contest  in  which  they 
proved  successful. 

On  this  occasion  the  vast  advantage  of  Dr.  Jen- 
ner's  discovery  was  conspicuous;  and  when  we  re- 
collect how  long  victory  remained  doubtful  be- 
tween the  two  contending  armies  in  the  East,  it  is 
not  unwarrantable  to  suppose  that  vaccine  inocula- 
tion had  some  share  in  turning  the  scale,  and  decid- 
ing the  fortune  of  the  war. 

For  these  important  services  rendered  to  the  state. 
Dr.  Marshall  and  Dr.  Wi^lker  received  the  thanks  of 
Lord  Kjeith  and  Lord  Hutchinson,  the  two  com- 
manders of  the  British  forces  by  sea  and  land. 

Dr.  Walker,  after  his  meritorious  exertions,  in 
extinguishing  the  flames  of  the  Small-pox  through- 
out the  fleet,  rescuing  the  flower  of  our  army  and 
navy  from  a  devouring  pestilence,  and  preserving 
them  to  maintain  the  glory  of  the  British  arms, 
attempted  to  iatroduce  Vaccine  Inoculation  into 
Egypt;  but  attempted  it  in  vain.  All  intercourse 
with  the  natives  was  cut  off;  and,  ere  it  was  re- 
stored, the  Vaccine  virus  which  he  carried  with 
him  lost  its  virtue. 

Dr.  Marshall,  the  companion  of  his  labours, 
introduced  the  practice  into  Sicily  and  Naples  with 
the  happiest  success;   and  received   several   dis- 
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tinguished  marks  of  favour  from  his  Neapolitan 
Majesty.  He  now  resides  at  Paris,  and  continues  to 
cultivate  Vaccination  with  great  success. 

Dr.  Walker  has  received  a  very  flattering  testi- 
mony of  approbation  from  his  countrymen ;  being 
elected  Resident  Inoculator  of  the  Royal  Jennerian 
Society  for  the  Extermination  of  the  Small-pox. 

This  Society,  which  is  honoured  with  the  patron- 
age of  the  King,  Queen,  and  Royal  Family,  is 
founded  on  a  broad  basis.  It  is  the  intention  of  this 
Society  to  inoculate  gratis;  and  also  to  supply 
medical  practitioners  with  Vaccine  matter,  and  to 
circulate  instructions  for  Vaccine  Inoculation, 
gratis. 

For  this  purpose,  the  Central  House  is  already 
opened  in  Salisbury  Square;  and  twelve  stations  in 
other  parts  of  the  Metropolis.  The  number  of 
stations  will  be  increased,  ^iccording  to  the  en- 
couragement which  the  Society  receives  from  the 
public. 

The  City  of  London  has  granted  five  himdred 
pounds  towards  this  institution.  In  other  respects, 
it  has  not  been  countenanced  in  a  manner  that  bears 
any  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object; 
which  is  no  less  than  to  avert,  and  to  eradicate  the 
most  destructive  pestilence,  and  the  most  dreadful 
scourge  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Jenner  is  President  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  this  Society;  the  avowed  design  of  which  is^ 
by  its  own  ramifications,  by  corresponding  Societies, 
and  by  all  other  means  possible,  to  hasten  the  ex- 
tirpation 
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tirpation  of  the  Small-pox,  throughout  the  British 
Empire  and  the  World. 

It  is  rather  singular,  that  such  an  undertaking,  so 
loudly  called  for  by  every  principle  of  philanthropy, 
of  policy,  of  patriotism,  and  of  reason,  should  be 
left  to  be  set  on  foot  by  a  few  public-spirited  in- 
dividuals; and  we  sincerely  hope,  that  legislative 
interposition  will  ere  long  supersede  the  necessity 
of  private  interference. 

Among  other  instances  of  public  honours  paid 
to  Dr.  Jenner,  the  following  deserve  to  be  re- 
corded : 

At  a  meedng  of  the  Medical  Society,  March  19th,  1802,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved^  That  the  members  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  taking  into  consideration  the  very  important 
discovery  made  by  Dr.  Jenner^  are  of  opinion  that  great  benefit 
will  accrue  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  and  to  mankind  in 
general,  from  the  introduction  of  Vaccine  Inoculation ;  and  froiiji 
their  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  extensive  and  successful 
trials  made  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  that  it  will,  in  all  pro* 
bability,  ultimately  eradicate  the  small-pox,  ons  of  the  most  fatal 
diseases  to  which  the  human  species  is  liable^ 

"  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  tUs  f«t>lution,  signed  by  the 
President,  1^  presented  to  Dr.  Jenq0T.'' 

Ipswich,  Jfril  igti,  tSoi. 
*«  We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Suffolk  Society  of 
Surgeons,  having  had  ample  opportmiity  of  e^FP^ricndng  the 
safety  and  e£kacy  of  the  Vaccine  Inocculatiof|  in  preventing 
smalUpox,  introdoced  and  now  happily  breught  into  general  use* 
by  yonr  diicovery,  founded  upop  i^ccncate  and  patiently  conducted 
experiments,  think  it  our  duty  to  congratulate  yon,  and  to  return 
you  our  grateful  thanks  for  the  inyaluable  advantages  that  the 
community  at  large  have  derived  from  your  labours ;  which,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  ppmise  entirely  to  eradicate  the 

I)  4  dangeroua 
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dangerous  and  loathsome  disease  of  small-pox«     Signed  by  the 
President,  &c." 

'*  At  the  annual  district  meeting  of  the  Benevolent  Medical 
Society  of  Essex  and  Herts,  held  at  Hatfield  in  Herts,  May  3d, 
1802— The  undersigned  being  strongly  impressed  with  the  in- 
valuable advantages  that  the  public  have  derived  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Vaccine  Disease,  by  Doctor  Jenner,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  small-pox,  are  desirous  of  presenting  their  thanks  to  him 
for  the  liberality  and  indefatigable  industry  with  which  he  has 
made  it  pnblic." 

The  following  is  the  tesdmonial  of  the  Physical  Society. 

**  We,  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Physical  Society  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Vaccine  Inoculation,  are  anxious  to  express  our  opinion 
of  its  efficacy^  and  our  profound  veneration  for  its  author.  Doctor 
Jenner. 

*'  We  entertain  a  perfect  conviction,  that  this  inoculation  is  a 
certain  preventive  of  the  small-pox ;  and  trust  the  period  is  not 
remote,  when  that  dreadful  scourge  of  the  haman  race  will  become 
totally  extinct. 

"  We  are  fully  persuaded,  that  when  Vaccination  has  been  pro- 
perly conducted,  no  instance  has  occurred  of  its  having  occasioned 
any  dangeroua  consequence,  or  failed  to  produce  those  effects, 
which  its  discoverer  has  uniformly  set  forth. 

"  We  further  state  our  belief,  that  the  Vaccine  Inoculation, 
from  its  superior  mildness,  will  not  call  forth  those  latent  seeds  of 
disease,  which  occasionally  arise  after  the  small-pox,  even  under 
the  best  management;  and  which  otherwise  might  never  have 
taken  place. 

''  We  feel  the  warmest  sensations  of  gratitude  and  respect,  for 
the  liberal  manner  in  which  the  author  has  communicated  his 
discovery,  unindnenced  by  any  motive  of  self-consideration ;  and 
we  contemplate  the  discovery  itself  aa  a  memorable  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  medicine.    . 

*'  The  society  presumes  to  hope,  that  the  author  of  this  happy 
discovery  will  meet  lyith  that  reward  from  his  grateful  country 

which 
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which  he  justly  deserves,  for  having  thus  rendered  himself  the 
benefactor  of  mankind.'* 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  this  resolution,  a  me- 
moir on  the  subject  of  vaccine  inoculation  was  fully 
discussed  at  the  Physical  Society,  and  Dr.  Jenner  at- 
tended the  discussion  on  four  successive  nights, 
having  received  an  express  invitation  from  the  So- 
ciety for  that  purpose. 

On  his  entering  the  theatre,  he  was  constantly 
received  with  the  most  unbounded  applause;  and 
as  no  debate  was  ever  of  greater  importance,  so  it 
is  probable,  none  ever  attracted  in  a  greater  degree 
the  attention  of  scientific  men. 

The  preceding  testimonial  was  the  result,  and  a 
new  order  of  merit  was  instituted,  the  members  of 
which  are  to  be  called  honorary  associates.  This 
distinction  is. only  to  be  conferred  on  the  authors  of 
some  notable  discovery  in  medicine. 

The  diploma,  which  was  presented  to  Dr.  Jenner 
by  the  president,  after  an  elegant  oration,  is  as 
follows : 

"  Societas  Physica,  anno   1771  constituta,  et  in   nosocomio 

Thomae  Guy  habita,  omnibus  ad  quos  hx  pervenerint  \nerx  sa- 

lutem^    Cum  meritissimus  omatissim usque  vir  Edvardus  Jenner, 

M.  D.  R.  S.  S.  &c.  non  modo  ingenii  acumine,  felici  arcis  medics 

cultura,  animoqne  ad  optimum  quodque  parato,  jamdudum  in- 

darnerit,  sed  etiam  Variols  Vaccinae  Insitione  in  lucem  prolata, 

stragem  hominum,  variolamm  morboantehac  illatam,  compescueritf 

imo  fere  penitus  in  futurum  represserit,  sicque,  dirum  illud  mortii 

telum  obtundendoy  de  genere  humano  optime  meruerit ;  nocum 

facimus,  nos,  praefatum  virum  primum  inter  socios  maxime  ho* 

norandos  ascivisse  et  retulisse:    In  cujus  rei  fidemi  has  literas* 

meritissimii  tandum  concessas,  roanibus  nostris  signatas,  expedert 

lubentissime,  jussimas.'* 

TRANS'* 
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TRANSLATION, 

Tlie  Physical  Society^  instituted  in  the  year  1771,  and  held  ht 
Guy's  Hospital,  to  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come# 
greeting. 

*'  Whereas,  Ed\¥ard  Jenneri  Doctor  of  Physic ,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  &c.  a  man  of  singular  merit  and  accomplishmeotSj 
Itti  not  only  long  since  rendered  himself  tHustrioiK  by  his  in- 
genuity, by  his  happy  cultivation  of  the  healing  art,  and  a  mind 
prompt  in  every  libera]  pursuit,  but  by  publishing  his  discovery  of 
Vaccine  Inoculation,  has  restrained,  and  will  hereafter  totally 
annihilate,  the  ravages  committed  on  the  human  species  by  the 
small-pox ;  and  thus,  by  blunting  that  dire  dart  of  death,  haa 
deserved  well  of  mankind;  we  hereby  make  known,  that  we 
have  enrolled  and  incorporated  the  aforesaid  Dodlor  Jenner,  as  the 
first  among  our  honorary  associates.  In  witness  whereof,  it  is  our 
pleasure,  that  these  letters,  only  granted  to  persons  of  the  most 
distinguished  merit,  should  be  published.  Signed  by  our  hands.^ 
Dated  Feb.  20,  1802. 

The  county  of  Gloucester  has  afforded  a  memor- 
able exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  no  prophet 
is  honoured  in  his  own  country,  having  resolved  to 
present  Dr.  Jenner  with  a  very  handsome  and 
valuable  piece  of  plate,  ornamented  with  devices 
emblematic  of  the  benefits  he  has  conferred  on  the 
community  at  large.  We  are  informed,  that  the 
piece  of  plate  will  be  a  very  large  and  superb  cup, 
embellished  with  a  figure  of  Apollo  destroying 
Python.  Wlien  our  Apollo  receives  this  tribute  of 
gratitude  and  token  of  esteem,  he  will  drink  "  Sue- 
cess  to  Vaccination,  and  prosperity  to  the  county  of 
Gloucester." 

As  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  w^hich  Dr. 
Jenner  is  held  by  foreigners,  we  shall  quote  a  passage 

from 
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from  a  letter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  De  Carro,  of 
Vienna,  to  Mr.  Ring. 

**  Remember  me  to  Dr.  Tenner.  No  medicul  man  ever  et* 
cited  xaj  admiration  and  veneration  so  moch.  He  is  not  only 
great  by  the  magnitode  of  bis  discovery,  but  he  is  also  great  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  researches  ;  by  the  per- 
ieAion  which  he  gave  to  them  before  he  published  his  work ;  and 
by  the  extreme  modesty  with  which  he  speaks  of  himself.  His 
£iffle  increases  daily;  bat  I  blush  for  all  sovereigns,  and  all  go* 
vemmentSy  which  have  not  yet  bestowed  any  public  mark  of  their 
gradtode  on  that  immortal  benefactor  of  mankind." 

We  have  lately  seen,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Britan- 
nique,  a  letter  from  Dr.  De  Carro  to  Dr.  Odier,  of 
Geneva,  in  which  he  says.  Those  who  are  inoculated 
for  the  smail-pox,  and  those  who  have  it  in  the  na- 
tural way,  ought  to  be  secluded  from  society,  and 
to  perform  quarantine  in  lazarettoes,  like  those  who 
have  the  plague;  and  when  we  see  the  United 
Parliament  of  three  kingdoms  granting  a  reward  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  Dr.  Jenner,  for  furnishing 
them  with  the  means  of  extirpating  the  small-pox, 
it  is  flrange'  it  has  hitherto  done  nothing  towards 
puttbg  those  means  into  execution. 

«ii«—  pudet  hsec  opprobria  nobis 
Et  dici  potuiMC*  et  non  potuisse  refelli* 

With  respect  to  the  national  reward  conferred  on 
Dr.  Jenner,  however  inadequate  it  is  to  his  merits,  it 
exceeds  any  other  reward  ever  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

It  was  juftly  observed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  no  pecuniary  remuneration  could  be 

adequate 
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adequate  to  a  service  like  this;  and,  indeed,  when 
we  consider  how  small  a  surplus  will  remain,  after 
deducting  all  the  expences  incurred  on  this  occa- 
sion by  Dr.  Jenner,  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to 
suppose  it  is  meant  for  the  redemption  of  the  town 
of  Berkeley,  than  that  of  the  whole  human  race, 
from  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox. 

It  was  asserted,  that  to  a  mind  like  Dr.  Jenner's^ 
the  thanks  of  the  House  constituted  the  better  part 
of  the  reward.  If  officers  of  state  will  take  the 
same  coin  in  part  of  payment,  half  of  their  sala- 
ries may  go  towards  the  discharge  of  the  national 
debt.    • 

We  shall  here  give  a  summary  account  of  the 
advantages  attending  vaccine  inoculation,  partly 
deduced  from  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  partly  from 

other  sources. 

X.  It  is  a  mild  local  disease ;  and  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  deserve  the  name  of  a  disease. 

2.  It  is  not  infectious,  except  by  actual  innoculation. 

3*  It  may  be  practised  at  any  time  of  life,  even  during  preg* 
nancy ;  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

4.  It  requires  no  preparation,  alteration  in  diet,  or  physic 

5*  It  is  not  attended  with  danger,  unless  from  ignorance  or 
neglect. 

6.  It  is  a  perfect  security  against  the  small-pox ;  and  if  its  use 
becomes  universal,  must  utterly  exterminate  t  at  dreadful  dis- 
ease. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
whom  the  petition  of  Dr.  Jenner  was  referred,  state, 
in  their  Report,  that  the  utility  of  Vaccine  Inocula- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  a  number  of 

witnesses 
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v^itnesses  of  the  highest  characters,  and  most  ex- 
tensive experience  in  the  profession.  Among  these 
appear  the  names  of  Sir  George  Baker,  Sir  Walter 
Farquhar,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Blane,  Dr.  Woodville,  Dr. 
Pearson,  Dr.  Marshall,  Dr.  Dale,  Dr.  Denman,  Dr. 
Croft,  Dr.  Baillie,  Dr.  Skey,  Dr.  Nelson,  Dr.  Thorn- 
ton,JDr.  Lister,  Dr.  Bradley,  Dr.  Sims,  Dr.  Saunders, 
Dr.  Frampton,  and  Dr.  Lettsom. 

The  following  surgeons  corroborated  their  testi- 
mony. Mr.  Home,  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr. 
Griffiths,  Mr.  Addington,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Jordan, 
Mr.  Keate,  Mr.  Cline,  Mr.  Ring,  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  evidence  of  these  professional  men  was  still 
further  confirmed  by  that  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  Lord  Rous, 
the  reverend  Mr.  Jenner,  and  Mr.  Gardner. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  had  submitted  their  own 
children  to  the  salutary  process  of  vaccination  ^ 
others  had  recommended  it,  and  others  had  prac- 
tised it  with  the  happiest  success. 

*'  Dr.  Woodville  suted,  that  seven  thousand  ^vc  hundred 
patients  had  been  inoculated  for  the  vaccine  disease  at  the  SnudU 
pox  Hospital,  up  to  January  last ;  and  half  of  that  number  had 
•ince  been  innoculated  with  variolous  matter,  but  in  vain." 

'*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jenner  had  inoculated  three  thousand  persons 
with  vaccine  matter,  without  meeting  with  one  unfavourable 
case  ;  though  he  had  inoculated  at  all  ages,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Upwards  of  two  hundred  of  his  patienu  had  been 
subjected  to  the  test  of  the  small-pox  by  inoculation^  and  an  equal 
number  in  the  natural  way,  but  without  effect." 

'*  Dr.  Marshall  stated ,  that  the  number  inoculated  under  his 
direction  was  upwards  of  ten  thousand ;  many  of  whom  were 
afterwards  exppsed  to  variolous  contagion,  which  they  resisted.**   ' 

*'Dc. 
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•*  Dr.  Nelson  stated,  that  seven  hundred  persons  had  been  In« 
oculated  with  the  cow- pock,  at  the  Vaccine  Pock  Institution;  and 
that  a  considerable  number  of  them  bad  since  been  exposed  to 
the  small-pox." 

**  Mr.  Ring  stated,  that  he  considered  Dr.  Jeiiner  as  the  author 
of  Vaccine  Inoculation;  and  the  discovery  itself  as  being»  be« 
jond  all  comparisoni  the  most  valuable  and  important « ever 
made  by  man.  He  believes  it  to  be  a  perfect  and  permanent 
security  against  the  small-pox.  He  had  inoculated  upwards  of 
twelve  hundred  persons  with  vaccine  matter*  and  had  reason  to 
believe,  that  at  least  a  thousand  of  them  had  been,  either  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily,  exposed  to  the  infection  of  the  small-poXf 
which  they  all  resisted. 

**  He  is  of  opimon>  that  Vaccine  Inoculation  is  attended  with 
no  danger,  unless  from  ignorance  or  neglect.  He  thinks  that  if 
Dr.  Jennerhad  not  divulged  his  discovery,  his  practise  might 
have  been  worth  ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum."  In  this  opi- 
nion several  of  the  principal  evidenc)es  coincided. 

"  The  Committee  affirms,  that  those  persons  whom  they  ex- 
jimined,  had  both  the  most  ample  experience  of  facts,  and  the 
best  means  of  forming  a  judgment  upon  them.  They  affirm* 
that  Dr.  Jenner  had  not  reaped  any  advantage  from  his  disco- 
Tery»  but  rather  sustained  a  loss. 

**  They  conclude  wiUi  observing,  that  what  Dr.  Jenner's  guns 
might  have  been,  had  he  concealed  his  discovery,  as  far  as  men 
in  great  practice  themselves  can  form  a  conjecture,  may  be  col* 
lected  from  the  testimonies  contained  in  their  report ;  in  which 
they  declare,  '*  no  more  than  justice  is  done  to  the  liberality  and 
public  spirit  of  Dr.  Jenner,  who  had  rendered  his  discovery  ra- 
ther an  object  of  universal  utility  to  the  human  race>  than  of 
emolument  to  himself.'* 

Long  before  this  period,  the  new  practice  had 
been  subjected  to  the  most  severe  test  in  almost 
every  nation  in  Europe;  and  the  more  strictly  it 
was  scrutinized,  the  more  it  was  applauded.  Not 
€nly  Great  Britain,  but  the  continent  of  Europe, 

was 
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vizs  ambitious  to  incorporate  the  illustrious  Jenner 
with  her  learned  societies,  and  to  interweave  his 
'laurels  with  her  own.     America  has  followed  her 
example. 

As  a  noble  instance  of  a  nation  at  war  spuming 
popular  prejudice,  and  acknowledging-  merit  in  a 
rival,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  an  extract 
from  the  address  of  the  faculty  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Somme  to  his  excellency  Marquis  Corn- 
wallis,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  England  at  the 
congress  of  Amiens. 

**  They  state*  that  a  vast  number  of  experiments  in  vaccina- 
tioD  had  been  made  in  that  department ;  and  that  those  experi* 
nents  had  stamped  the  practice  with  the  seal  of  infallibility* 
They  ebsenrei  that  the  honour  of  this  diKovery  is  due  to  Eng- 
land; and  that  while  govemmenta  wield  the  thander  of  war,  the 
fiiends  of  science  rest  in  peace. 

**  They  wish  die  additional  glory,  acquired  by  the  result  of 
their  experiments,  may  be  transmitted  to  the  author  of  the  disco- 
very, Dr*  Jeoiier*  They  maintain,  that  the  opposttioa  to  this 
useful  art  arises  from  avarice  and  self-interest.  They  aver,  that 
"*  the  expeiimeots  which  they  have  made,  conirm  decisively  the 
'tdmirable  inTention,  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  the  Medical 
Sdence  of  England.'* 

This  beneficial  practice  is  patronized  by  Jefferson 
in  the  new  world,  and  by  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
the  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia,  and  the  King  ot 
Prussia  in  the  old.  France,  that  other  cradle  of 
arts  and  sciences,  has  also  cherished  this  infant 
practice  with  maternal  affection.  All  nations  trust 
their  health  to  this  anchor  of  hope  with  confidence^ 

His  Prussian  Majesty  was  the  first  crowned  head 
who  submitted  his  owii  offspring  to  vaccine  inocu- 
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]ation.  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  had  offered 
rewards  for  the  encouragement  of  the  practice,  fol- 
lowed his  example. 

Her  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Empress  Dowager  of 
Russia^  has  deigned  to  honour  vaccinaticxi  with  her 
constant  patronage,  from  the  period  when  it  was 
first  introduced  into  Russia;  and,  as  a  token  of 
esteem,  her  Majesty  has  sent  Dr.  Jenner  a  very 
valuable  diamond  ring  by  the  hands  of  Lord  St. 
Helen's,  accompanied  with  a  letter,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation. 

•«  Sir, 

«*  The  practice  of  Vaccine  Inocolatidn  in  England  having 
been  attended  with  the  happiest  succesB,  which  is  well  attested^ 
I  have  eagerly  imitated  that  example,  by  introducing  it  into  the 
charTtable  establishments  under  my  direction* 

«  My  endeavours  having  perfectly  answered  my  expectations^ 
I  feel  a  pleasure  in  reporting  their  success,  and  in  testifying  my 
ackncwled'^ments  to  him,  who  has  rendered  this  signal  aervict  to 
humanity. 

**  This  motive  induces  me  to  ofier  to  you,  Sir,  the  ring  sent 
herewith,  as  a  testimony  of  the  sentiments  of  esteem  and  regard 

with  which  I  am. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Pavlowsky,  MARY.*» 

August  ipth,  i8o2« 


r. 


Vaccine  inoculation  is  now  making  a  rapid  pro- 
gress in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  i  and  we  flatter 
ourselves,  that  all  nations  will  vie  with  each  other 
in  their  endeavours  to  exterminate  the  small-pox  ; 
and  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  mankind. 

As  a  proof  in  what  esteem  Dr.  Jenncr's  wonder- 
ful 


ful  discoveiy  is  held  by  foreigners,  we  shall  fiere 
insert  a  copy  of  verses  written  on:  the  occasion,  by 
Dn  Vivas  of  Valentia. 

* 
Ad   EbVARD^If    JENNBR^ 

Epigramnia. 

i(Dglia>  Newtoni  semper  cur  scripta  stupetcis^ 

Errat  et  iliius  nomen  in  ore  tuo  ? 
Nunc  gaade8»  ipsum  doctas  quod  Palladis  aulae 

Laudibas  exomdnt^  suscipiantq'ae  simul  ? 
Jam  sine  Newtonom ;  surrexic  nam  tibi  Jennefi' 

Qoo  tuk  jam  Vivet  gloria  perpetuo. 
Qfid  ?  Miri  primus  detexit  vineiila  Mundi  ? 

Ast  Jenner  Mortis  ^picula  vana  hdu 

^Ve  now  l6ave  the  subject  of  this  mettioh"  haf)py 
Jn  the  reflection,  that  he  has  conferred  a  singulaf 
benefit  on  the  human  race.  Were  we  to  accJom- 
pany  him  into  the  recesses  of  private  life,- we  should 
find  him  polite,  liberal,  generous,- and  humane :  but 
it  has  been  our  principal  aim  to  delineate  his  pub^ 
Kc  character.  It  is  that  which  will  transmit  his 
name  to  the  latest  posterity ;  it  is  that  which  en- 
titles  him  to  all  the  rewards,  and  all  the  honours,  rf 
grateful  country  can  bestow. 


THE   GOLDSMIDS; 

Considering  that  Great  Bfltain  is  the  em- 

porium  of  the  wealth  of  the  whole  jwofld,  that  thi^ 

wealth  united  in  a  focus,  in  the  city  of  London,  gives 
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Actioft  fo  tlie  industry  and  intelligence  of  all  civiH^eJ 
nations,  and  that,  so  united,  it  presents  a  phenome- 
non uiiparalleled  in  history,  it  becomes  ^  point  of 
obvious,  curiosity  to  know  what  are  the  means  by' 
which  this  concourse  of  wealth  is  brought  together^ 
and  who  are  the  agents  by  whom  it  is  directed  ? 

To  forn*  a^  jiust  conceptton,  howevei*,  of  the  cha*^ 
jfacter  of  individuals,  it  iis  il'ecessiry  to  j^ossess  a 
dear  view  of  the  theatre  of  action  on  which  those 
individuals  appear.  It  is  particularly  so  in  relation 
to  the  subjects  of  this  mem^r,.  as  the  arena  on  which 
they  perforfc*  such  conspicuous'  parts  has  been  so 
foolishly  shrouded  in  ihystery  by  some,  and  so  un- 
justly misrepresented  by  odiersy  that  it  is  by  no 
means  surprising,  to  meet  with  persons  actually 
doubting,  whether  the  millions  of  wealth  which  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  Goldsmids-  be  conjured  up 
by  some  art  as  black  as  magie,  or  extorted  by  some 
means  as  despicable  as  the  "  gamester's  fools.'' 

To  remove  the  film  of  prejudice  ffom  the  eyes 
of  those  who  have  not  determined  that  "  tiey  will 
not  S4e,'*  was  the  principal  inducement  which  oaused 
the  appearance  of  this  article  in  the  present  volume, 
in  the  persons  of  the  Goldsmids  a  fair  opportunity 
presented  itself  of  rescuing  a  most  useful  and  re- 
spectable body  of  men,  who  form  what  is  termed 
the  monied  interest^  from  that  unmerited  ridicule  and 
obloquy  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  pre- 
tttit  day  to  heap  upon  them. 

Benjamin  mA  Abraham  Goldsmid  are  honourably 
and  extensively  known  on  the  continent  as  mer- 

chantsy 
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eliaiits,  particularly  in  the  line  of  exchanges*.  A* 
British  Public  Characters  they  are,  however; 
principally  distinguished  by  their  very  extensive 
dealings  at  the  Stock  Exchange.  Thi^  market,^ 
therefore,  is  the  theatre  of  which  we  shall  endea-' 
vour  to  give  the  reader  a  brief,  but  correct  and  imr 
partial  description. 

Trivial  as  the  cfFef'cts  of  nicknamfes  may  appeiif 
to  a  superficial  observer  of  human  nature,  experi- 
ence has  proved,  that  an  epithet  does  more  towSrdj^ 
the  propagation  or  perpetuity  of  prejudice  than 
even  sophistry;  and  certainly  no  profession,  not 
even  that  of  law,  has  been  more  successfully  at- 
tacked by  these  Weafpons  thiA  th^t  of  vL  sfock- 
troker.  The  whole  of  this  class  of  society  are  by 
common  consent  as  it  were  unhumanizid^  The 
buyers  of  stock;  are  denominated  bears,  intinrating 
that  they  <^xert  all  their  strength  to  trample  &n,  or 
depress  the  fufids,  Jn  order  to  purchase  it  a  low 
price:  sellers,  on  the  contrary^  afe  designated  ^«//f, 
to  express  their  eflforts  to  iess  or  elevate  them  to  a 
high  price;  and  the  unfortunate  dealer  Jn  thi^  mar* 
ket,  who  happens  to  become  bankrupt,  instead  o^ 
teceiving  the  commiseration  of  the  world,  is  hooted 
at  as  a  lame  duck,  and  his  retreat  is  styled  waddling; 

€Uf  of  the  alley  f . 
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*  Foreign  bills  of  exchange,  by  means  of  which  a  merchant 
residing  in  Petersburg,  or  any  other  city,  is  enabled  to  make  hif 
payments  in  London,  or  zny  part  of  the  globe«  lii  chi^  lucrative 
branch  of  merchandise  the  Goldsnnds  are  nn  rival  led. 

f  Fonaerlyy  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  persons  tratsaettn^: 


^2  THE    dOCDSMlDS". 

In  Simple  language,  the  Stock  Exchange,  which 
some  believe  to  be  a  temple  of  Mammon,  contain- 
ing mysteries  and  arcana  veiled  from  all  eyes  but 
those  of  the  illuminati  or  initiated,  and  which  others 
imagine  to  be  a  rendezvous  of  Hack  legs  little  su- 
perior, in  poini  of  morality,  to  a  gaming-house,  is 
nothing  more  nor  less,  than  a  market-place:  the 
articles  there,  bought  and  sold  consist  of  national 
pledges  or  pawns,  bearing  interest  by  way  of  an- 
nuity; and   stock-brokers*,  or   stock-jobbers,  are 

the 
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business  in  the  funds  was  Jonathan's  cofFee-hoose  in  'Change- 
alley,  Cornhill,  From  this  circumstance  the  word  •*  alley"  is  to 
this  day  familiarly  ufed  as  a  cant  phrase  for  the  Stock  Exchange. 

*  A  stock-broker,  properly  defined,  is  one  who  buys  or  sells 
stock  on  commission  for  another.  The  brokerage  is  half  a  crown 
on  every  hundred  pound  of  sto^k  bought  or  so;d«  A  stock- 
jobber is  one  who,  having  property  pf  his  own  in  the  funds>  sells 
it  out,  and  buys  it  in  again  at  a  profit  or  loss,  as  the  price  of  the 
market  rises  or  falls.  As  every  broker,  however,  must  occasion- 
ally see  opportunities  of  gain  from  this  species  of  transfer,  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred  that  most  brokers  are  also  jobbers.  There  b  a 
third  class  of  persons,  who  may  justly  be  denon)inated  */  gam- 
blers in  the  funds;'*  persons  who,  possessing  no  property  in  the 
stocks,  enter  into  speculative  bargains  to  sell  or  buy  at  future  pe- 
riods certain  portions  of  stock,  at  a  stated  present  price*  For 
example,  A.  will  agree  to  buy  of  B.  ten  thousand  5  per  cent. 
annuities,  at  100/.  tobe  transferred  to  A,  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber. On  the  arrival  of  that  day  the  market  price  of  ;  per  cent, 
annuities  is  105/.  per  cent,  and  consequently  A.  gains,  and  B. 
loses  by  this  transaction  5  per  cent,  on  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Possibly,  neither  A.  nor  B.  possesses  ten  pounds  of  stock,  and 
there foxe  the  transaction  between  them  b  confined  to  the  iiife- 

fences 
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the  market-people  who  traffic  in  these  articles,  either 
on  their  own  account  or  by  commission  for  other 
persons. 

To  explain  still  further,  however,  the  nature  of 
*he  transactions  of  the  Stock  Exchange^  we  shall 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  origin  of 
the  national  debt*,  or  the  funds,  or  the  stocks,  aU 
of  which  are  usecj  as  synonymous  terms. 

Previously  to  the  Revolution,  there  existed  no 
funded  national  ^ebt  in  England.  Our  princes  be- 
fore that  period  had  generally  supplied  the  wantg 
of  their  treasuries  by  extorted  loans,  the  payment 
of  which  was  extremely  precarious,  as  it  depended 
on  the  good  faith  and  success  of  the  borrower,  and 
did  not,  as  at  present,  become  a  regular  burden  on 
posterity.  Since  that  memorable  ^poch,  however, 
which  restored  to  the  people  as  large  a  portion  of 
their  natural  rights  and  liberties  as  is  perhaps  com- 
jpatible  with  a  social  state,  no  British  monarch  has 


fences  of  the  prices.  This  species  of  stock-jobbing,  it  is  plain,  it 
;iothing  more  than  wagering,  or  direct  gambling ;  and  being  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  law,  no  action  for  recovery  of  the  loss  caa 
Ji)e  maintained  in  any  court  of  justice. 

*  It  may  be  useful  to  suggest  the  distinction  that  should  at  z\\ 
times  be  made  in  the  use  of  the  general  term  **  Stocks."  The 
Bank  of  England,  the  East- India  Company,  the  too  memomble 
South- Sea  Company,  and  other  incorporated  bodies,  may  possess 
a  joint  capital,  which  is  denominated  stock :  thus  we  have  Bank 
6tock,  India  stock,  &c.  none  of  which  ought  properly  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  terms  public  funds,  which  are  properly  only  such  at 
have  been  raised  on  the  national  credit.  • 
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presumed  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  property  of 
Jiis  subjects,  or  to  exact  evi^n  the  us^  of  their  wealth 
upon  arbitrary  terms. 

When  the  annual  expences  of  the  nation  have 
exceeded  the  annual  revenue,  and  it  has  been  found 
expedient  to  raise  a  larger  sum  of  mpney  than  could 
be  conveniently  obtained  frpm  the  imposition  of 
any  direct  t^^x  on  the  people  at  large,  the  method 
resorted  to,  has  been,  that  of  borrowing  from  the 
wealthy  the  amount  required,  and  only  imposing 
pn  the  nation  tjaxes  equal  to  the  discharge  of  the 
interest  of  tjie  debjt,  which  the  Government  in  its 
namg  has  in.cp.rred.  Whether  this  modern  system 
pf  imposing  on  posterity  a  perpetual  burden,  in-. 
§tead  of  taxing  the  existing  generation  to  the  full 
an)oypt  pf  its  wants,  be  gpod  or  bad,  a  just  or  unr 
jjjst  poJi,cy,  it  is  not  pur  present  task  to  inquire.  It 
is  sufficient  for  the  illustration  of  our  subject  to 
state,  that  such  was  the  policy  adopted,  that  such 
was  the  origin  of  our  public  funds,  and  that  hi- 
therto  it  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  effects 
highly  beneficial  to  the  political  consequence  and 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

liy  this  method  of  lending  the  surplus  of  his  ca-r 
pital  to  the  state,  the  tradesman  and  merchant  who 
had  accumulated  a  sum  of  money,  found  a  new 
source  of  profit  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  public 
fpith  of  his  fellow-citizens 3  and,  by  bprrowing  in 
this  manner,  the  Government  have  been  able  to 
ruse,  at  various  periods  since  the  Revolution,  no  less 
•  •  a  sum- 


•      < 

a  $um  than  six  hundred  millions  sterling^,  3^hick 
constitutes  the  present  funded  property  of  the 
nation. 

It  may  be  hpre  vpry  na^iyrajly  inquii:e,d.  Is  there 
then  six  hundred  millions  of  spare  wealth  in  Bri- 
tain over  ^d  abpve  the  necessary  capitals  require4 
for  the  operations  of  commerce  and  tjie  remunera- 
tion of  her  labour,  that  hej  inhabitants  can  afford  t^ 
be  such  creditors  to  the  state?  Or,  has  not  the 
drawing  off  such  immense  s^ms  from  the  channej 
of  trade  shackled  the  efforts  of  industry,  an4  chec]k- 
ed  the  progress  of  the  national  wealtl?  ? 

That  the  Government  has  actually  pos^e;ssed  thi$ 
^um,  immense  as  it  appears,  ip  an  incontrovert- 
ij}le  fa£t;  and  that  this  wealth  niiust  hav^  existe(^ 
previously  to  their  pp?sessio;i  of  it,  vj  no  less  evi^ 
4ent:  but  the  fi^ct  which  is  the  best  exposition  of 
the  above  inquiry,  though  equally  true,  is  not  S9 
obvious;  namely.  That  wealth  advanced  for  the 
services  of  a  free  state  is  not  absorbed,  but  simply 
undergoes  a  change  of  form. 

Thus  a  loan  of  any  numb/er  of  mijlion^  paid  intp 
the  coffers  of  the  state,  though  it  becomes  sunk  or 
ajnnihil^ted  property  to  the  individuals  who  ad- 
vanced it,  still  is  not  consumed,  nor  even  confined, 
in  the  crucible  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  merely  de- 
composed ;  its  sojid  forogi  is  lost  ipdeed,  but  its  par- 


*  The  present  funded  debt  if  593»679,i33l.  of.  4|d.  and  the 
unfunded  upwards  of  15  millions.  The  annual  interest  if 
^iOq6.6861.  iSf  lod.  exclusively  of  the  terminable  aonpities. 
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tides  instantly  fly  off,  and  float  in  ten  thousand  dif- 
ferent directions,  till  individual  industry  and  talent 
.  jagain  accumulate  them  into  new  totals.  These  to- 
tals, thus  re-assuming  the  form  of  surphisages,  iij 
•  relation  to  the  nation.al  wealth,  are  again,  perhaps^ 
brought  into  the  national  treasury  in  the  shape  of 
jiew  loans,  or,  perhaps,  supply  the  place  of  other 
capitals  removed  from  the  great  mass  of  the  na- 
tional funds  to  be  employed  in  other  channels.  For 
it  should  be  stated,  as  a  material  feature  of  these 
contracts  between  Government  and  the  lender  of 
his  property,  that,  though  the  latter  cannot  hope 
|:hat  the  former  will  redeem  the  loan,  however  dis- 
tressing subsequent  want  of  money  may  prove  to 
fhe  lender^  yet,  as  his  interest  or  annuity  is  trans-* 
ifer^ble,  and  is  always  a  saleable  property,  he  may 
at  any  time  dispose  of  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  subject 
to  such  fluctuation  of  price  as  different-  circum- 
stances give  rise  to.  Or,  in  other  words,  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  nature  of  governmental  secu- 
rity, both  the  borrower  and  the  lender  have  at  the 
game  instant  the  use  of  the  same  sum  of  money. 

In  this  way  did  the  establishment  of  national 
funds  open  a  new  market  to  capitalists,  create  a  new 
field  fpr  speculation,  and  engender  a  new  profession 
}n  the  character  of  broker  or  agent  between  the 
|:)uyers  and  sellers  of  this  species  of  property.  As 
the  amount  of  those  funds  increased,  the  number  of 
proprietors  of  course  multiplied,  and  the  necessity 
of  transfers  became  more  frequent.  These  circum- 
||t?inces  naturally  drew  together  the  parties  interest- 

cd. 
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,ed,  ^d  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  stockholders  and 
jtheir  agents  was,  without  any  dessign,  established 
ot  Jonathan's,  now  Garraway's  .t:x)free-house,  m 
*Change-alley>  Cornhill;  which  by  degrees  grew 
into  an  acknowledged  market  for  f;ettling  the  price 
of  stocks.  In  progress  of  time,  hi^wever,  this  spe* 
cies  of  traffic  grew  into  such  magpiitude,  that  the 
brokers  erected  by  subscription  a  building  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  their  business,  and  denomir 
^ated  it  the  **  Stock  Exchangj:  *.'* 

After  taking  this  brief  survey  of  the  origin  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  profc  ssion  of  a  stock-* 
broker,  no  unprejudiced  reader  can  be  blind  to  the 
utility  of  such  an  establishment,  or  such  a  profession, 
which  facilitates  the  circulation  of  such  an  immense 
^capital  as  the  national  debt,  and  rervtlcrs  the  transfer 
of  a  million  of  property  as  simple  and  as  easy  a  trans- 
action as  that  of  obtaining  change  for  a  guinea. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  establishment  of  a  money 


•  Formerly  the  Stock  Exchange  was  opco  to  all  persons  who 
chose  to  transact  business  there,  on  payment  of  six  pence  per  day. 
Inconvenience  arising,  however,  from  thijj  plan,  the  principal 
stock-brokers  have  recently  erected  a  new  and  elegant  building  in 
Capel-court,  Bartholomew- lane,  to  which  no  person  is  admitted 
tut  such  as  have  been  admitted  members  by  ballot,  and  who  pay  aa 
annual  subscription  of  ten  guineas  for  the  general  purposes  of  th^ 
house.  The  old  Stock  Exchange  has  been  sold  by  auction,  and 
will  be  converted  to  some  other  use.  An  open  market  for  the 
public  funds  is  also  held  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Bank  of  England  ; 
which  is,  however,  entirely  influenced  by  the  movements  of  the 
ijtcck  Exchange* 

market 
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market  is  tvithout  its  abuses — what  earthly  good 
xnay  not  be  abused?  In  the  corn-market,  the  cattle- 
inarket,  and  coa}-marke.t,  abu^s  unquestiopably 
^xist ;  mean-spirited  and  tricking  adventurers  creep 
into  all  professions,  and  by  the  practice  of  low  and 
disgraceful  acts  bring  discrejdit  on  the  whole  body. 
But  in  each  of  diese  walks  of  l.ife^  th^  ciandid  in- 
quirer  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discover,  that  the  true 
^oads  to  wealth  are  industry,  integrity,  talents,  and 
purxtuality,  and  that  in  9II  the  varipus  marts  witl) 
y?hich  the  commercial  empire  of  Britain  abounds, 
a  fair  field  of  emulation  is  opened  to  the  exercise  of 
these  honourable  qualities.  In  the  money-market 
this  is  peculiarly  the  case,*  as  the  history  of  tht? 
Goldsmids  most  forcibly  illustrate^. 

These  gentlemen*,  who  are  the  sepond  and  third 
^ns  of  a  respectable  Dutch  merchant,  came  over 
from  Holland  with  thieir  father,  while  phildren,  and 
V-ere  by  him  at  a  very  early  age  initiated  int^he 
first  principles  of  merchandize.  From  their  infancy 
the  brothers  were  most  affectionately  attached  to 
each  other,  and  at  a  suitable  age  they  embarked 
together  in  business. 

TK^  instruction  which  they  received  as  the  fruits 
of  their  father's  experience  f ,  and  the  valuable  fo- 

reign 


*  George  Goldsmld,  the  elder  brotheri  Is  a  partner  in  the 
bouse  of  Eliason,  Goldinfiid  and  Co. 

f  It  should  be  recollected,  that  Mr.  Goldsmid  lenior  was  a 
Dotch  Jewj  that  the  wtiole  of  our  i ystpm  of  AindSng  it  borrowed 
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reign  connections  which  he  had  formed,  were  of 
themselvr.s  no^ncan  stock  for  the  commencement 
of  the  youiij;  men's  career  in  ]ife,  who,  to  these 
paternal  bequests,  and  some  pecuniary  property, 
added  themselves  all  the  personal  requisites  of  inde- 
fatigablo  industry,  natural  acuteness,  and  habitu^ 
punctuality.  Thus  qualified,  ihey  began  the  world 
with  every  prospect  of  obtaining  considerable  emi- 
nence in  their  profession.  It  is,  however,  cx^ 
treirely  probable,  that  the  Goldsmids  nnght  never 
ha .  c  arrived  at  that  extraordinary  degree  of  infliH 
cnce  in  the  commercial  world  which  they  now  pos- 
sess, had  not  Fortune,  with  a  discernment  the  rc-J 
verse  of  her  general  attribute,  l>estowed  upon  the 
elder  of  them  a  boon  of  no  less  a  sum  than  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  as  an  appendage  to  a 
most  amiable  and  excellent  wife,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr,  Salomons,  of  Clapton.  With  the 
powerful  addition  of  this  large  capital  to  their  for- 
mer means,  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  by  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  accumulaliva 
of  profit,  especially  in  the  money-market,  that  such 
active  and  intelligent  capitalists  required  neither  the 


frofn  the  Dutch*  and  that  t)ie  largest  floating  ciipitals  h^vc  alvays 
been  in  thci  hands  of  the  Jews,  whose  long  pcrscc':'ed  state  pre- 
vented their  embarking  in  any  settled  concern,  till  the  general 
liberty  and  complete  toleration  affordrd  by  the  gcvernmenr  nf 
England  at  the  Revolution*  held  out  to  them  a  profitable  and  sMc 
market  for  their  money  in  the  newly  created  national  funus. 
These  considerations  will  suggest  the  yalup  of  the  connection  and 
the  eacperieiice  pf  a  Dutch  Jew*     •  ' 


jBid  of  supernatural  agency,  nor  the  expedients  of 
any  of  the  supposed  tricks  of  chance,  to  increase 
their  wealth  an  hundred  fold.  As  a  simple  and 
patural  effect,  industry  produceth  wealth  -. —  and 
wealth  judiciously  employed  as  naturally  multiplies 
itself,  as  one  grain  of  seed  sown  in  the  earth  be* 
jtomes  the  parent  of  millions. 

To  exemplify  this  fact  to  the  meanest  capacity, 
we  will  take  the  capital  of  the  Goldsmids  at  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  This  capital  is  to  them 
of  the  nature  of  stock  in  trade,  it  is  the  article  it- 
self in  which  they  deal — and  in  selling  it  dear  and 
buying  it  again  cheap  consists  their  gains,  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  grounds  as  the  dealer  in  lead  or 
coals  buys  those  articles  of  the  mine-holder  and 
sells  them  again  at  an  advanced  price,  which  con? 
5titutes  his  profit.  But  it  may  be  said,  "  It  is  easy 
to  conceive,  that  consumable  articles,  like  lead,  tin, 
pr  com,  must  vary  in  their  value  in  proportion  to 
their  scarcity  or  abundance  ;  but  how  can, this  ap- 
ply to  money  ?  does  not  a  pound  always  produce 
twenty  shillings  !'*  We  answer,  that  money,  pro^ 
perly  so  called,  that  is  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  or 
Its  representative  currency,  bank-notes,  have  un- 
doubtedly one  standard  value.  But  the  term  money 
is  not  at  the  present  day  confined  to  coin,  or  curr 
rency ;  which  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
has  of  late  been  defined  the  circulating  medium^  as 
pxpressive  of  the  nature  of  its  operation.  For  ex- 
ample, X.  may  possess  the  value  of  a  thousand 
pounds  in  cloth,  which  Y.  who  possesses  the  value 
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of  a  thousand  pounds  in  corn,  is  desirous  to  pos^ 
sess;  X.,  however,  does  not  want  Y'^  corn,  but  ii 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  thousand  pounds  worth  q^ 
the  national  funds,  which  Z.  is  als6  willing  to  partj 
with,  in  order  to  become  master  of  a  house  of  that 
Yalue.  Add  to  these  circuoistances,  that  the  cloth 
is  in  Yorkshire,  the  corn  in  Cambridgeshire,  the 
stotk-exchange  in  London,  and  the  house  to  hqi 
disposed  of  is  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  To  removQ 
such  obstacles  to  the  exchange  of  property,  or  com- 
merce, it  was  found  expedient,  in  the  earliest  age^ 
of  civilization,  that  there  should  be  established  ia 
all  states  a  universal  medium,  to  express  at  all  timc9 
a  stated  and  invariable  value.  By  this  medium,  and 
the  establishment  of  markets,  we  perceive  all  tlie 
opposing  circumstances  to  the  wishes  of  X.  Y.  Z, 
removed  with  the  utmost  facility.  Y,  knowing 
that  X.  possesses  the  cloth,  takes  his  corn  to  market 
and  receives  for  it  a  thousand  pound  bank-note, 
which  he  remits  to  Y.  for  his  corn,  who  sends  the 
i^ote  to  Z.  for  his  stock,  who  again  parts  w  ith  it  to' 
the  builder,  and  thus,  perhaps,  this  same  one  thou*' 
sand  pounds  travels  from  a  buyer  to  a  seller  in  aa 
extensive  circle — such  was  the  original  use  of  money. 
It  must  be  plain  then,  that  this  one  thousand  poujidsf 
has  served  to  circulate  or  exchange  property  to  the 
amount  of  four  thousand ;  and  from  this  instance, 
by  following  the  progress  of  its  circulation,  an  idea 
may  be  formed  how  immensely  disprcportionate 
may  be  the  circulating  medium,  or  currency  of 
kingdom  to  its  actual  wealth.     It  must  be  obviou^ 

also. 
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aljlo,  that  money,  or  the  circulating  mediuniy  muit 
be  scarce  or  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  activity 
of  the  various  markets,  or  the  amount  and  rapid 
exchange  of  articles  bought  and  sold.     Great  de- 
mands, for  instance,  are  made  for  the  circulating 
medium,  when  large  fleets  of  mercnantmen  arrive 
from  abroad,  which  render  large  payments  necessary. 
Greater  quanties  still  of  this  circulating  medium  are 
called  for  when  a  loan  is  made  to  Government. 
These  demands  must  for  a  time  lessen  the  quantity 
of  currency  in  circulation,  and  though  the  money 
be  not  consumed,  as  before  explained,  still  its  use  i^ 
lost  for  a  time,  and  until  it  returns  into  circulation 
again,  there  is  what  is  justly  termed  a  scarcity  of 
money.     The  inference  is  then,  that  though  money 
be  not   a  consumable  article,  like  lead  or    con, 
it  is  nevertheless  2l  fluctuating  commodity^  and  liable, 
like  other  commodities,  to  be  of  more  or  less  value 
according  to  its  abundance  and  scarcity  in  the  cir-- 
culation,  or  market. 

In  this  market  the  Goldsmids  have  fof  more  than 
thirty  years  been  wholesale  traders.  In  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  bullion,  stocks.  Navy  bills,  and  Exche- 
quer bills,  and  in  the  negotiation  of  foreign  bills  of 
exchange,  they  annually  turn  millions  of  money. 

Their  acute  knowledge  and  profound  experience 
in  money  transactions,  added  to  their  unimpeachable 
credit,  and  princely  capital,  the  amount  of  which 
tve  will  not  venture  to  name,  have  secured  to  these 
gentlemen  an  eminence  in  the  monied  world  never 
before  possessed  by  any  private  individuals^     Nof 
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ire  their  influence  and  credit  useful  merely  to  them-» 
selves.  The  effects  of  them  have  been  beneficially 
experienced  by  the  Government  itself,  whose  opera- 
tions, in  very  critical  times,  have  been  accelerated 
by  the  zeal  and  public  spirit  of  these  gentlemen,  iir 
a  manner  which  entitles  them  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  British  nation. 

We  have  already  stated  that  these  gentlemen  are 
Jews;  and  if,  in  the  present  enlightened  age,  ex- 
amples were  needful  to  prove  that  a  *•  Jew  hath 
eyes,  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections^ 
passions,"  as  a  Christian  hath,  the  families  of  botb 
Benjamin  and  Abraham  Goldsmid  might  be  quoted 
ds  moral  ornaments  to*  society.  With  a  spirit  of 
princely  magnificence,  they  are  free  from  pride ; 
with  the  purest  aftd  most  liberal  benevolence,  they 
are  free  from  all  ostentation  of  charity.  Their  acts 
of  bounty  are  literally  innumerable,  and  are  by  no 
means  confined  witfiin  the  boundaries  of  their  own 
peculiar  people,  the  Jews.  The  Marine  Society, 
the  Royal  Humane  Society,  and  other  Charitable 
Institutions  have  publicly  expressed  their  gratitude 
to  the  Goldsmids :  and  there  are  few  of  these, 
known  in  this  metropolis,  where  the  namte  of  Gold- 
smids, the  Jews,  does  not  rank  as  high  in  generosity 
as  the  most  dignified  Christians. 

These  gentlemen  are  also  honourably  distinguished 
as  the  lovers  and  patrons  of  literature.  Among  the 
Jews,  they  are  honoured  and  beloved;  and  their 
2ealous  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor  of  their 
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own  nation  has  lately  been  the  subjeet  of  geveral 
pamphlets. 

In  their  manners,  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  of 
&at  studied  and  ridiculous  reserve  remarkable  iq' 
xnany  little-minded  men,  in  great  and  important 
situations  of  life :  on  the  contrary,  the  most  strik- 
ing features  of  t:heir  character  are  candour,  frank- 
ness, and  affability.  Their  establishments  are 
suitable  to  their  great  wealth,  and  their  families  are 
admitted  into  the  voy  H  st  circles.  On  a  late  visit 
•which  the  Royal  Famiy  paid  to  Mr.  B.  Goldsmid, 
at  his  elegant  villa  at  Roehampton,  his  Majesty,  in 
introducing  these  brothers  to  the  Queen,  expressed 
himself  in  terras  so  gracious  as  to  denominate  them 
his  friends.  We  believe  them  entitled  to  the  epithet; 
and  as,  in  a  free  country  like  ours,  the  friend  of  the 
monarch  is  the  friend  of  the  people,  we  consider  the' 
title  as  reflecting  honour  both  on  the  sovereign  who 
bestowed  it,  aind  on  the  subjects  who  received  and 
deserved  it* 


Dr.  WILLIAM  VINCENT, 

DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

THERE  are  few  situations  of  greater  importance 
to  society  than  that  of  the  head  of  a  public  school  jr 
and  he  who  discharges  that  trust  well,  is  entitled  ta 
the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.     Of  all  the  great 
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seminaries  of  education  in  this  kingdom,  Westmin- 
ster certainly  bears  the  precedence ;  and  it  has  been 
her  Jot  to  have  had  a  brilliant  series  of  learned  men 
to  keep  up  her  interest  and  reputation.  The  subr 
ject  of  this  brief  sketch  will  be  found  not  inferior 
to  any  of  these  either  in  learning,  suavity  of  man- 
.  ners,  or  vigilance  in  his  arduous  office.  The 
ancestors  of  Dr.  Vincent  long  enjoyed  a  good 
estate  at  Sheepy,  near  Atherston,  in  Leicestershire. 
His  grandfather,  who  was  a  considerable  farmer  at 
that  place,  having  a  large  family,  placed  his 
youngest  son,  Giles  Vincent,  apprentice  to  a  trades- 
man in  London.  This  person  afterwards  set  up  in 
business  for  himself,  and  was  common  council-man 
and  deputy  of  the  ward  of  Lime-street  for  about 
the  space  of  thirty-jrears. 

He  had  a  family  of  five  children,  of  whom  Dn 
Vincent,  the  youngest,  was  bom  November  the  ad, 
1739.  Being  designed  for  the  church,  of  which  his 
father  was  a  very  orthodox  and  zealous  member,  he 
was  sent  to  Westminster  school,  and,  in  1753,  was 
admitted  on  the  foundation.  In  1757,  he  was 
elected  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where,  in 
1761,  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and 
the  year  following  was  chosen  usher  of  West- 
minster school.  In  1764,  he  took  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  and,  in  1776,  that  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  In  1 77 8,  he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory 
of  AUhallows  the  Great  and  Less;  and,  about  the 
same  time,  was  appointed  Chaplin  to  his  Majesty. 
When  Dr.  Markham  became  archpishop  of  York, 
1802-3.  F  h« 
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he  appointed  his  friend  Dr.  Vincent  ta  Be  sub* 
nlmonef,  an  office  which  he  continues  to  hold.  I» 
1788,  he  became  head  master  of  Westminster 
school,  but  his  church  perferments  were  very  narrow 
till,  about  the  begmning  of  last  year,  he  obtained 
what  he  had  long  desired  and  deserved,  a  prebendal 
ftall  in  the  cathedral  of  Westminster.  Mr.  Ad^ 
dington,  much  to  his  honour>  has,  during  his  ad* 
ministration,  paid  a  particular  attention  to  merit 
in  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  dignities.  Thus  he 
he  has  raised  the  learned  warden  of  Winchester^ 
Dr.  Huntingford,  to  the  episcopal  bench;  and^ 
when  the  deanry  of  Westminster  became  vacant 
by  the  translatbn  of  that  profound  scholar  and 
divine.  Dr.  Horsley,  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph,  he  be* 
stowed  it  upon  Dr.  Vincent,  who  is  thereby  in  a 
direct  channel  ta  a  bishopric,  a  station  which  he 
will  doubtless  fill  with  as  much  honour  as  he  hatb 
uniformly  done  every  other  in  the  church. 

We  now  turn  to  view  him  as  a  writer,  in  which 
Ught  he  will  appear  not  less  respectable  than  ia  hit 
religious  character. 

In  1780,^  he  published^  but  without  his  name^ 
**  A  Letter  to  the  reverend  Dr.  Richard  Watson^ 
(now  bishop  of  Landaff),  king's  professor  of  di» 
vinkjB  in  the  university  of  Cambridge^  8Vo."  Tbit 
pamphlet  ccmtained  a  refutation  of  some  political 
positions  advanced  by  the  professor  in  a  semum 
preached  before  the  university.  In  1787,  the 
Doctor  printed  ^  Considerations  on  Parochial 
Music,  .8vo/'  a  tract  of  considerable  ingenuity.    In 
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r789,  he  preached  and  published  ^  A  Sermon 
before  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  4to,"  and,  in  1792, 
•*  A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westmin- 
ster, for  the  Grey-coat  school  of  that  parish,"  In 
this  discourse  the  Doctor  entered  into  a  description 
of  the  notions  then  so  generally  circulated  respect- 
ing  the  natural  liherty  and  equality  of  men  in  society^ 
vrhich  he  combated  with  so  much  energy  and 
argument,  that  the  association  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor,  set  on  foot  by  the  noted  John  Reeves,  ap- 
plied to  the  Doctor  for  leave  to  print  and  circulate 
a  cheap  edition  of  it.  This  was  granted,  and 
above  twenty  thousand  copies  of  tlie  sermon  were 
dispersed  in  and  about  London,  besides  great  num- 
bers in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  also 
re-printed  at  Bath,  Canterbury,  Gloucester,  and 
Other  places;  a  sufficient  and  very  honourable  testi- 
mony of  its  accommodation  to  the  feelings  of  the 
times. 

His  next  performance  was  entitled,  "  The  Origin 
nation  of  the  Greek  Verb  and  Hypothesis,  8vo." 
tvhich,  however,  in  the  second  edition,  was  altered 
to  this,  ^^  The  Greek  Verb  Analyzed.''  That  there 
is  much  learning  and  considerable  acuteness  dis- 
played in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  must  be  al* 
lowed  by  all  who  are  competent  to  judge  of  it  j  but 
it  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  good 
deid  of  fancy  in  the  Doctor's  essay,  and  that  ho 
assumes  more  than  will  easily  be  granted  by  the  sober 
phiologist.  This  pamphlet  was  answered  with 
much  asperity^  buf^  at  the  same  time,  with  some 
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humour  and  success,  in  a  piece  entitled  "  Hermes' 
Unmasked." 

Our  author's  next  publication  was  a  dissertation- 
"  De  Legione  Manliana  Quaestio,  ex  Livio  dc- 
sumpta,  et  rei  Militares  Romanas  Studiosis  pro- 
posita."  In  1799  appeared  his  greatest  work^ 
**  The  Voyage  of  Nearchus  to  the  Euphrates,  col- 
lected from  the  original  journal,  preserved  by 
Arrian,  and  illustrated  by  authorities  ancient  and 
modern,  containing  an  account  of  the  first  naviga* 
^ion  attempted  by  Europeans  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
&c/'  4to. 

In  this  truly  erudite  performance,  which  has  been 
translated  into  French,  the  Doctor  has  displayed  aa 
uncommon  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  geo- 
graphy, as  he  also  has  in  his  next  work,  entitled^, 
^*  The  Periplus  of  the  Erythean  Sea,  part  I.  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  navigation  of  the  ancients> 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  coast  of  Zanquebar,  with. 
dissertations,"  4to.  i8oa. 

In  the  present  year  he  lias  published  '*  A  Defence 
of  Public  Education,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Meath,  8vo."  The  occasion  of  this  tract, 
which  has  excited  no  small  notice  and  animadver- 
sion, was  this :  Dr.  Rennel,  Master  of  the  Temple, 
in  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  at  the  annual  meet- 
of  the  charity  schools  in  St.  Paul's,  1 799,  remarked^ 
in  rather  sharp  terms,  on  the  prevailing  neglect  of 
religion  in  our  public  seminaries  of  education.  At 
this  Dr.  Vincent  took  fire  5  and,  indeed^  not  withr 
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^onre  reason,  standing,  as  he  then  did,  lat  the  very 
head  of  the  numerous  and  respectable  body  who 
were  thus  assailed  by  a  preacher  of  Dr.  Renael's 
high  character. 

A  private  correspondence  between  these  two 
learned  divines  ensued;  and  Dr.  Rennell,  having 
made  concessions  and  explanations  which  Dr.  Vin- 
cent considered  as  satisfactory,  all  further  observa- 
tions were  suspended.  But  this  pacification  proved 
of  sliort  continuance,  for  the  Bishop  of  Meath 
having  delivered  a  ;sexaion  on  the  same  occasion, 
vand  in  ^e  same  pulpit,  in  i^oo,  and  which  was 
printed  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  thought  pro- 
per to  subjoin  a  notey  in  which  he  repeats  Dr.  Ren- 
nell's  accusation,  with  some  scv.ere  additions  of  his 
own  against  public  schools. 

This  was  enough  to  rouse  any  man ;  and  that  Dr. 
Vincent  felt  himself  hurt  at  tli€  repetition  of  such 
charges  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  He  applied  to 
the  Society  for  leave  to  insert  in  tlieir  parcels,  a  jus- 
tificatory paper,  by  way  of  repelling  the  evil  im- 
pression which  the  Bishop's  note  might  make  upon 
the  minds  of  its  readers.  This  request  the  Society 
did  not  think  proper  to  grant,  as  not  ch using  to 
take  any  part  in  the  controversy.  The  doctor,  then, 
as  his  last  resource,  appealed  to  the  public  in  one  of 
the  most  masterly  apologies  that  ever  appeared  in 
print.  It  is  true  he  speaks  in  a  high  tone,  and,  per- 
haps, in  some  respects  he  is  too  keen  upon  the 
Bishop  and  Pr.  Rennell.  But  it  must  be  admitted, 
j^at  the  former  went  greatly  out  of  his  way,  and  that 
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in  an  unfair  manner,  to  meddle  mth  a  point  on 
ivhich  he  had  little  information;  and  the  latter, 
vith  a  strange  degree  of  inconsistency,  censured  the 
very  seminaries  for  that  which,  on  another  occasion^ 
he  had  defended  them,  namely,  what  he  calls  a 
pagan  cducatiiKi*.'' 

Neither 


*  This  is  a  cuiioui  circunstaace ;  and  as  it  was  not  mendoaed 
by  Dr.  Vmcentinhis  admirable  tract,  we  shall  here  aduce  it.  Dr. 
Rennell,  in  a  note  to  his  sermon  before  the  Societf,  in  V799t 
expressed  himself  thus :  **  There  is  scarcely  any  internal  danger 
which  we  fear,  but  what  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  f^agmi  c^Kcm^sm^ 
under  Christian  csublishments  in  a  Christian  country.'*  Now 
the  saxie  Dr.  Rennell,  in  a  note  to  another  sermon,  preached  be* 
fore  the  University  of  Cambridge  commencement  Sunday,  I799» 
says,  **  Under  these  prindples  I  know  of  no  subject  so  pregnant 
in  iv^crtant  connquences^  as  a  consideration  of  the  extremes  of 
weaknefs  and  strength  exhibited  by  the  ancient  Greek  philoio* 
phers.  Thefe  drcumsuncet,  if  duly  weighed,  will  point  oat  to 
the  wisdom  of  this  Univer^ty,  the  extremi  imfortana  of  combining 
the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophy  with  our  theological  re* 
searches.  The  foundations  of  the  evidences  of  revekition  will  bq 
greatly  strengthened,  by  ebsirvmgt  with  acemrdcy^  the  ligla  ttf 
PsgMs  actuaUj  •htaimedf  and  in  lUscovering  the  insurmoontable 
boundary  which  interrupted  their  further  progress.  /  have  tver 
€Oiukkrcd  ibt  works  of  Plato^  Jrhtotk^  and  ihe  moral  writings  of 
Cicero  and  Plutarei,  as  an  avenne  and  portico  to  Christianity.  I  am 
convinced,  from  some  experience,  that  minds  emboed  with  the 
precepts  of  these  men,  stremhened  with  their  wisdom,  and  elevated 
with  thdr  dignity,  will  be  strongly  predisposed,  both  from  a  re^ 
view  of  their  excellencies 'and  defects,  to  close  in  with  the  evi- 
dences of  that  gospd,  which  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light.    The  minds  of  ouryonng  men  so  formed,  would  be  inaccessible 
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Neither  of  these  excellent  divines,  however,  have 
have  made  any  sort  of  reply  to  Dr.  Vincent,  though 
certainly  something  might  have  been  expected  from 
them,  either  to  confirm  their  assertions,  or  ia  the 
way  of  retractation.  Other  writers,  however,  have 
entered  into  the  dispute,  and  that  with  a  forward* 
ness  which  indicates  more  zeal  thati  judgement. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  some  other  heads 
of  schools  would  have  entered  their  caveat  also 
against  the  charges  brought  against  theni^  but  it 
seems  that  they  rested  satisfied  with  what  has  been 
so  ably  urged  by  Dr.  Vincent  in  his  Drfince  of  Pub- 
lie  Edt$caHon^ 

Since  the  agitation  of  this  question,  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  have  properly 
passed  a  resolution,  that,  for  the  future,  nothing 
shall  be  appended  to  any  sermon  preached  before 
them  but  what  has  previousy  met  with  their  sane* 
tion.  This  measure,  howev^er,  was  not  carried 
without  violent  opposition.. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  9l  general  thanksgiving 
jon  account  of  the  peace.  Dr.  Vincent  preached  a 
most  eloquent  and  energetic  discourse  before  the 


19  the  tilly  and  ignorant  tophbms  of  Voltaice,  Rou«seau,  Condor- 
fct,  d'Alembert,  z^d  Volney.'' 

How  thefc  two  passages  can  be  fairly  reconciled,  nuist  be  left 
to  the  casuistical  genias  of  the  author  of  them.  Plain  readers 
^11  be  apt  to  thinks  that  the  latter  is  a  full  and  decbive  refutation 
of  the  former,  and  that  it  iponf  titiKes  an  elaborate  defence  of  P  a  c  a  n 
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House  of  commons,  at  St.  Margaret's,  which  dis- 
course is  since  published. 

As  a  pulpit  orator,  the  Doctor  is  distinguished  by 
fp^^t  animation,  a  clear  and  sonorous  articulation, 
and  a  graceful  dignity  of  manner.  His  sermons 
are  the  compositions  of  a  mind  richly  embued  with 
divine  and  human  learning,  elegant  in  their  lan- 
guage, yet  sufficiently  levelled  to  the  plainest  under^ 
standings,  W- 

THE  EARL  OF  MACARTNEY. 

GEORGE  Earl  of  Macartney,  the  representative 
of  an  ancient  branch  of  a  family  qnce  possessed  of 
independent  princely  power  in  Ireland,  has  been 
ennobled  in  reward  for  eminent  political  services  tp 
his  sovereign  and  his  country,  and  has  passed  with 
honour  through  a  greater  variety  of  high  diplomatic 
and  vice-regal  employments,  than  have  been  conr 
fided  to  almost  any  contemporary  stateman  of  this 
pr  any  neighbouring  nation. 

The  great  Irish  family  of  Macarthy  More  was  on^ 
of  the  most  zealous  to  resist,  in  early  timejj,  the  in- 
vasions and  conquests  of  the  English.  As  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  north-west  parts  of  Scotland  and 
those  of  the  north  of  Ireland  were  originally  one 
people,  whose  primitive  connections  were  preserved 
by  frequency  of  intercourse,  affinity,  and  alliance  j 
it  was  natural  for  them  to  co-operate  against  the 
English,  their  common  enemies,  at  thp  time  when 
these  strove  to  add  Scotland  as  well  as  Ireland  to 
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the  dominions  of  the  English  crown.  Robert 
Bruce  found  occasional  refuge  in  Ireland,  at  those 
times  when  there  remained  scarcely  a  spot  of 
Scottish  ground  where  he  might  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  English,  or  withstand  their  power.  And  the 
Bruces,  after  Scotland  was,  by  their  persevering  and 
•  intrepid  valour,  ultimately  freed  from  English  op- 
pre$sionj  readily  went,  at  the  invitation  of  the  native 
Irish,  on  an  ejcpedition  to  drive  the  English  also  out 
pf  that  isle,  which  was,  as  yet,  but  half  subdued. 
Scotsmen  and  Irishmen  fought  together,  in  these 
circumstances,  lender  the  banners  of  the  Bruces. 
Some  of  the  brave  Maccarthys  were  among  the  most 
faithful  companions  of  the  atchievcments  and  mis- 
fortunes  of  Edward  Bruce  in  Ireland.  A  branch 
of  the  Maccarthys,  assuming  the  more  correct  ap- 
pellation of  JVf^carthurs,  was  already  established  in 
Argyleshire,  where  it  still  continues  to  flourish.  And 
^ward  Bruce  gave  lands  in  Galloway,  of  which 
he  was  Iprd,  to  another  brave  man  of  the  same  great 
Irish  family  anfi  name. 

That  surname  which,  among  the  Irish  and  the 
Highland  Scots  speaking  the  Celtic  language,  was 
Maccarthy,  or  Macarthur,  became,  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Lower  Qalloway  speaking  the  Anglo- 
jSaxon,  Macartane,  or  Macartney.  The  lands 
granted  to  Edward  Bruce's  followers  took  the 
pame  of  their  proprietor,  which  they  still  retain. 
The  family  was,  in  the  process  of  the  three  follow- 
ing centuries^  diffused,  in-  several  respectable 
)>rapches,  through  both  the  Stewart ry  of  l^irkcud- 
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bright  and  the  slnre  of  VVigton.  By  the  vicinity  of 
Galloway,  the  most  western  district  of  Scotland,  to 
Ireland,  there  have  been  alternately,  many  settle^ 
fnents  of  families  trom  Galloway  in  Ireland,  and  of 
families  from  the  north-east  parts  of  Ireland  in  Gal- 
loway. At  that  time,  particularly  when  James  the 
Sixth  strove  to  establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland  ;  at 
the  aera  when  Ireland  was  reconquered  and  filled 
%vith  new  colonists  by  the  Cromwells ;  and  at  the 
great  period,  nlso,  of  the  Revolution ;  many  per- 
sons, emigrants  from  Galloway,  became  the  founders 
of  families  now  respectable  in  Ireland.  It  was 
in  the  year  1649  that  George  Macartney  of  Auchin- 
lech,  at  the  age  of  three  and  twenty,  went  over  as 
a  military  officer  from  Galloway  to  Ireland,  where 
his  services  were  gradually  rewarded  with  estates  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  on  which  he  was  induced  to 
settle  permj^nently. 

Of  that  George,  the  present  Earl  of  Macartney 
is  the  great  grandson,  and  only  surviving  male  repre- 
sentative, lit  is,  also,  the  head  of  the  Macartneys 
of  Galloway,  in  which  county  he  still  retains  Au- 
chinleck,  the  ancient  inheritance  of  his  family. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1737,  ^^^  educated  as  a 
fellow  commoner  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
^t  that  University,  he  proceeded  Master  of  Arts,  in 
the  year  1759. 

When  he  had  finished  his  education,  a  young  king 
^as  upon  the  throne,  at  whose  court,  it  was  natural, 
that  a  young  man  of  ancient  family,  and  wath  a 
mind  conscious  of  high  talents,  should  aspire  to  be 
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favourably  introduced.  He  had  that  manly  elegance 
of  personal  form  and  manners  which  is  ever  useful 
to  procure,  at  a  court,  the  notice  without  whicli 
genius  might  remain  unknown,  and  by  consequence 
be  incapable  to  make  its  way  to  trust  and  honour. 
At  court,  therefore,  it  was  soon  perceived  that  he 
had  abilities  which  would  be  unwise  and  unjust  to 
deny  to  the  public  service.  The  importance  of  the 
relations  commercial  and  political,  between  Gre^t 
Pritain  and  the  empire  of  Russia,  the  necessity  there 
was  to  counteract  the  influence  of  France  at  the 
l^ussian  court,  and  the  late  commencement  of  a 
female  T^ign,  of  which  the  character  and  policy 
were  to  be  particularly  studied,  made  the  embassy 
from  this  country  to  Russia,  to  be,  just  at  that  time, 
pne  of  those  diplomatic  situations  in  which  penetra- 
tion, vigilance,  discretion,  and  agreeable  address 
were  the  most  indispensibly  requisite.  The  fit 
qualifications  were  thought  by  somp  of  the  most 
discerning  judges  of  character,  such  as  Lord  Hoi- 
land,  to  be  united  in  Mr.  Macartney. 

On  Xhp  2id  of  August  1764,  he  was,  therefore, 
appointed  envoy-extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
Jlussia. 

The  Empress  Catherine,  fopd  to  an  uncommon 
degree  of  French  literature  and  French  manners, 
inviting  the  visits  of  the  wits  and  philosophers  of 
Paris,  feeding  them  with  flattery,  ambitious  to  win 
their  praise,  and  wishing  even  to  have  persuaded 
D'Afembert  to  undertake  the  education  of  her  son, 
(he  late  Emperor  Paul^  wai  thus  unavoidably  subject 
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to  an  influence  which,  however  indirect  and  imper-» 
ceptible  in   its  operation,   could  not  but  have  a 
certain  tendency  to  make  her  favour  the  political  in- 
terests of  France  rather  than  those  of  Great  Britain. 
Yet  the  British  envoy  was  well  rei:eived  at  her  court. 
The  chief  ostensible  diplomatic  business  of  his  mis^ 
sion,  was,  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  for  the 
benefit  of  the  British  merchants  trading  to  Russia. 
Of  the  proper  interests  of  our  Ru^ia  trade  he  was 
well  informed:  his  address  surmounted  every  diffi- 
culty of  access  to  the  empress  and  her  ministers: 
he  knew  to  seize,  in  business,  the  mollissma  tempifra 
fundi :  and  he  had  coolness  and  patience  to  conquer 
every  obstacle  which  might  be  opposed  to^his  views 
by  the  rough  passions  or  stickling  artifices  of  other$. 
Within  no  long  time  after  opening  this  negociatioi>, 
he  procured  the  Russian  court  to  agree  to  a  tjreaty 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  wishes  of  the  British 
merchants  at  St.Petersburgh,  and  suitable  to  the  in- 
structions which  he  had  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  home.     It  is  not  necessary  here  to  specify 
more  than  a  single  article  of  it,  in  order  to  shew  how 
exceedingly  advantageous  the  tenor  of  the  whole 
must  have  been  to  this  country.     Its  fourth  articli?, 
by  a  provision  that  on  goods  exported  from  the 
ports  of  Russia,  British  merchants  should  pay  only 
the  same  duties  with  the  native   subjects  of  the 
Russian  government,  tended  actually  to  put    the 
whole  export  trade  of  that  country  into  our  hands: 
because,  to  our  other  advantages,  this  stipulation 
jaloBe  v^^as  wanting  to  enabje  us  to  prevail  in  thp 
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Russian  markets,  and  to  monopolize  the  carrying 
trade  of  Russia  beyond  all  competition.  A  grateful 
address  from  the  merchants  of  the  British  factory 
at  St.  Petersburgh;  the  honour  of  the  knighthood 
of  the  Polish  order  of  the  White  Eagle  conferred 
by  a  monarch  who  was  himself  at  once  a  man  of 
of  fashion,  taste,  and  pleasure,  and  a  man  of  politi- 
cal talents ;  and  the  elevation  to  the  character  of 
ambassador-extraordinary  and  plenipotentiaty  from 
the  British  court,  in  which  he  finally  concluded  the 
treaty  of  commerce;  were  some  of  the  testimonies 
of  approbation  and  respect  which  Sir  George 
Macartney  merited  by  his  conduct  in  this  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  North. 

ITius  successful  and  distinguished,  he  returned 
to  the  British  court.  Other  rewards  there  awaited 
him,  which  the  hand  of  love  was  to  bestow ;  and, 
on  the  I  St  of  February  1 768,  he  became  the  husband 
of  Lady  Jane  Stuart,  second  daughter  of  John  Earl. 
of  Bute. 

By  his  marriage,  he  had  contracted  a  relation  of 
affinity  to  the  late  Lord  Lonsdale,  then  Sir  James 
Lowther;  and  by  that  gentleman's  interest  with  the 
electors,  he  was,  in  April  1768,  chosen  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  borough  of  Cockcrmouth  ia 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

His  estates  were  chiefly  in  Ireland,  and,  in  July 
1768,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  borough  of 
Armagh  in  the  Irish  parliament. 

On  the  I  St  of  January  1769,  Sir  George  Macart- 
ney was  nominated  principal  secretary  to  the  present 
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with  the  American  colonists,  the  jealousies  tod 
ambitious  views  of  France  and  Spain,  the  situation 
of  those  islands  so  immediately  on  the  very  scene 
where  so  many  great  transactions  were  about  to  take 
place,  presented  difficulties  more  numerous  and 
more  arduous  than  almost  any  former  governor 
could  have  had  to  encounter.  Yet,  for  more  than 
three  years,  he  administered  this  government  in  a 
manner  equally  useful  to  the  interests  of  his  sove- 
reign, and  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  islands. 
In  1779  Grenada  was  invaded  by  a  French  arma- 
ment much  more  powerful  than  any  force  that  the 
governor  had  ready  for  its  defence.  But  he  formed  a 
skilful  plan  of  operation  against  the  invaders;  he  was 
well  seconded  by  the  troops,  and  by  the  inhabitants; 
he  made  a  resistance  of  which  the  judgement  and 
gallantry  astonished  the  brave  officers  against  whom 
he  had  to  contend :  nor  was  Grenada  surrendered 
to  the  French  till  the  defenders  were  reduced  to  a 
sicuation  in  which  nothing  could  have  justified  the 
waste  of  lives  in  a  further  continuance  of  hostilities. 
The  inhabitants,  at  a  time  when,  having  passed  un- 
der the  power  of  the  conquerers  they  could  be  in 
no  necessity  to  disguise  any  sentiments  of  dislike,  if 
such  they  had  entertained  against  their  late  gover- 
nor, honoured  him  with  an  address  in  which  they 
acknowledged,  in  the  language  of  the  warmest  gra- 
titude, the  wisdom  and  justice  with  which  he  had 
presided  over  them,  the  vigilance  and  ability  with 
which  he  had  constantly  endeiivoured  to  provide  for 
their  security  and  welfare,  the  skill  with  which  he 
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had  regulated  the  defence  of  the  isle,  and  the  cooI« 
ness  aad  intrepidity  with  which  he  met>  in  person^ 
the  dangers  of  the  several  attacks. 

He  returned  to  Europe^  a  prisoner ;  but  was  soon 
released.  .  He  had  been  raised,  in  1776,  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Lord  Macartney  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land, Baron  of  Lissanoure  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 
As  the  loss  of  Grenada,  however  unfortunate  to  his 
country,  had  not  arisen  from  misconduct  in  him, 
but  was  rather  signalized  by  the  most  illustrious 
display  of  all  his  great  qualities,  he  met  with  no 
ungracious  reception  from  his  sovereign  and  his 
country.  In  the  month  of  September  1780,  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  borough  of  Beeralstone 
in  the  British  Parliament.  In  the  December  im- 
mediately following,  he  was  appointed  governor 
and  resident  of  Fort  St.  George  at  Madras,  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  he  went  without  delay  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  his  appointment. 

Id  Grenada,  he  had  found  Mr.  Staunton;  like 
himself  a  native  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  who, 
after  practising  medicine  for  some  years,  had  become 
proprietor  of  an  estate  in  that  island.  Mr.  Staun- 
ton, upon  the  governor's  invitation,  willingly  became 
his  secretary.  A  friendship  grew  up  between  them^ 
while  they  acted  officially  in  these  mutual  relations, 
which  was  not  to  end  with  the  cessation  of  their 
engagements  in  Grenada.  Lord  Macartney  invited 
his  friend  ta  accompany  him  to  the  East  in  the  same 
capacity  in  which  he  had  found  his  services,  in  the 
West  Indies,  at  once  so  agreeable  and  so  useful. 
1802-3.  G  Lord 
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Lord  Macartney  arrived  in  India  at  a  perio<l- 
when  there  was  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  administra-^ 
tion  of  the  government  of  that  district  of  country, 
over  which  he  was  sent  to  preside.  The  company's 
inferior  servants  had  learned  to  usurp  a  power  of 
slighting  the  commands  of  their  masters :  and  Tip- 
poo  Saib,  then  in  the  vigour  of  his  strength  as  sove- 
reign  of  Mysore,  was  harassing  the  subjects  and 
allies  of  the  company  with  ^  dangerous  war.  While 
General  Stuart  was  preparing  to  send  the  governor 
from  the  seat  of  his  authority  to  confinement  in  a 
dungeon,  Lord  Macartney^  anticipatinghis  purpose^ 
ordered  his  friend  and  secretary^  Mn  Staunton,  to 
put  the  General  under  arrest.  W  ith  a  small  party 
of  sepoys>  and  with  singular  intrepidity  and  discre^ 
tion,  Mr.  Staunton  executed  that  bold  order.  From 
this  time,  the  Governor's  authority  prevailed  with- 
out opposition.  Commissioners,  c^  whom  Mr. 
Staunton  was  one,  were  sent  to  treat  for  peace  with 
the  sovereign  of  Mysore.  A  peace  seasonably  use* 
ful  to  the  company's  affairs,  and  not  betraying  its 
honour,  was,  under  Lord  Macartney's  auspices^ 
happily  negotiated.  None  of  its  benefits  were 
more  grateful  to  his  country  or  to  his  own  hearty 
than  that  it  restored  to  liberty  a  number  of  officers 
who  had,  in  the  course  of  the  war  in  Bangalore,, 
been  made  prisoners  by  the  armies  of  Hydcr  Alii 
and  Tippoo  Saib,  and  who  had  been  long  detained 
in  a  captivity  of  which  the  circumstances  were 
peculiarly  wretched.      On  the  4th  of  June  1784J, 
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the  captives  l/irhom  he  had  delivered,  presented  the 
following  address  to  his  Lordship : 

"  Mr  LoRD» 

"  As  the  obligations  you  have  conferred  on  us  have  inspired 
sentiments  too  warm  to  be  extinguished  or  luppressedi  we  must 
request  your  Lordship's  permission  and  acceptance  of  this  ge'- 
neral  acknowledgment  of  them*  While  we  endeavour  to  do 
justice  to  our  feelings,  we  hope  not  to  trespass  on  delicacy,  or 
the  forms  usually  attended  to  when  addressing  persons  of  your 
lordship's  high  character  and  station*  though  on  such  a  subject 
we  are  free  to  say  that  the  formality  of  common  rules  would  ill 
apply  to  the  grateful  effusions  of  the  heart. 

'*  Ours*  my  Lord,  is  not  a  common  acknowledgment  for 
the  ^vours  or  kindnesses  of  ordinary  life.  The  miseries  of  long 
captivity,  aggravated  by  barbarian  cruelty  and  insolence,  and 
the  horrors  of  famine;  these  were  the  sufferings  which  your 
beneficient  hand  alleviated,  which  your  unremitting  attention  en-> 
abled*  and  alone  enabled  us  to  support ;  and  which  your  suc« 
cessful  wisdom  has  finally  removed.  If  any  motive  can  add 
force  ro  our  duty*  or  impel  us  with  additional  zeal  to  the  public 
servke,  ic  will  be  the  most  lively  and  most  grateful  recollection 
of  the  attention  with  which  we  have  been  honoured,  by  which  we 
have  been  saved ;  of  the  generous  care  of  Government,  which, 
though  immersed  in  the  compliciited  and  actual  difficulties  of  th6 
state,  forgot  not  the  suffering  soldier. 

"  As  men  restored  to  life,  as  members  of  society  restored  to 
^r  friends  and  our  country,  as  soldiers  restored  to  our  pit>fes« 
•ion  and  to  honour,  permit  us,  my  Lord,  with  the  tincerest  and 
most  lively  gratitude,  and  the  most  respectful  consideration,  to 
assure  you,  that  we  shall  ever  retain  the  deepest  sense  of  the  es- 
sentia] protection  you  afforded  us  ; 

*'  And  that  we  are  your  Lok-dship's 

**  Most  obliged  and  devoted  humble  servants, 

(Signed)  <«  THOMAS  LEAF,  and  a8  others.'l. 

In  carrying  into  effect  the  orders  from  the  Court 
of  Directors^  in  transmitting  home  intelligence  the 
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fullest  and  most  exact  that  could  be  desired  to 
lighten  their  deliberations;  in  provisionally  regulat-* 
ing,  with  due  energy,  vigilance,  and  wisdom,  every 
*  thing  in  regard  to  which  it  was  impossible  to  await 
instructions  from  England;  in  acting,  in  intercourse 
with  the  other  powers  of  India,  in  a  manner  the  best 
adapted  equally  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  com- 
pany, and  to  preserve  their  power  and  the  extensioD 
of  their  territories  from  appearing  in  an  invidious 
Kght;  in  presiding  with  due  authority  in  the  coxm- 
cil,  and  in  commanding  the  respect  and  good-will 
of  the  soldiery;  his  lordship  honourably  accomplish^ 
ed  the  best  hopes  of  those^  whom  he  represented  in 
the  high  employment. 

In  the  space  of  four  years,.he  had  so  fully  evinced 
his  services  to  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  useful,  to  the 
company ^s  affairs,  tliat,  in  February  1785  he  was 
appointed  to  the  high  and  almost  imperial  office  q£ 
governor-general  of  Bengah  This  appointment 
however  he  chose  to  decline. 

In  January  1786,  he  arrived  in  England*  And 
the  accounts  of  his  services  were  so  satisfactory  to  the 
East  India  Company,  and  to  all  who  had  in  this 
country,  any  interest  in  East  India  affairs  or  any  con- 
froul  over  them,  that  he  was  again  requested  to  re- 
turn to  administer  the  chief  authority  in  India.  He 
however  again  declined  to  accept  of  this  office. 
Of  the  additions  to  his  fortune  from  the  emoluments 
and  advantages  of  his  official  situation  at  Madras^  he  * 
gave  an  account  upon  oath,  by  which  it  appeared^ 
that  even  Cicero  returned  not  &om  Cilicia  with 

puref 
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purer  hands.  He  had  acquired  nothing  but  what 
fairly  arose  out  of  his  salary  and  from  allowances 
authorized  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  An  example 
of  such  abstinence  in  a  place  of  great  trust  and  high 
command,  was  not  defrauded  of  its  due  praise.  It 
was  consigned  to  remembrance  in  the  records  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  And,  a  pen- 
sion of  1500L  sterling  a  year  was  bestowed  to  reward 
equally  the  important  services  which  this  illustrious 
nobleman  had  rendered  to  the  com,pany,  and  his  great 
pecuniary  moderation*.    A  pension  of  500I.  a  year 

was 


*  At  a  Court  of  Directors^  held  on  Wednesday  the  X2tb  of 
April,  1 786,  ••  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Court,  that 
the  Right  Hon.  George,  Lord  Macartney,  whilst  he  was  governor 
t)f  Madras,  upon  all  occasions  .manifested  the  greatest  ^eal  in  sup- 
port of  the  interest  of  this  com{>aBy,aixi  that  he  faithfully  discharge 
^d  his  daty  as  such,  more  especially  by  adhering  strictly  to  lus 
covenants  and  engagements  with  the  companyi  in  declining  to  ac« 
cept  any  presents  from  -the  country  powers,  ^v  from  any 
person  whatever  in  India :  that  the  example  ^et  by  his  Lord- 
^ip*  in  giving  in  jopon  oath  .a  state  of  bis  property  gained  in 
the  company's  service,  was  highly  meritorious,  in  as  much  as  such 
condud  was  afterwards  saud^ioncd  by  an  aft  of  the  legiilature ; 
and  by  which  statement  it  appears  that  his  Lordship*s  fortune 
bad  been  very  moderately  increased  during  his  residence  in 
India,  and  that  the  same  arose  solely  from  the  savings  he  made 
^rom  his  salary  and  allowances  authorized  by  this  court. 

'*  Resolved,  That  it  is  inaimbent  upon  this  court  to  shew  their 
fullest  approbation  of  such  upright  and  disinterested  conduct,  in 
the  hope  that  so  laudable  an  example  will  be  followed  by  their  ser- 
▼anu  in  India ;  and  moreover  that  it  is  fitting  that  tome  compen* 
nation  should  be  made  to  his  Lordship,  and  that  it*vrill  be  a  pro- 

G  3  per 
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was,  likewise,  granted,  to  reward  the  services  of  his 
friend  and  secretary,  the  late  Sir  George  Staunton. 

During  the  six  years  immediately  following  after 
his  return  from  Madras,  he  remained  at  home,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  legislator,  enjoying 
the  society  of  his  friends,  and  setting  an  example  not 
less  amiable  in  private  life,  than  that  which  he  exhi- 
bited in  public  employments  had  been  prudent,  ac- 
tive, and  magnanimous.  In  1788,  he  took  his  seat, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers.  His 
regard  for  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  induced  him  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
linen-manufacture  for  the  province  of  Ulster.  He 
accepted,  also,  the  honourable  appointment  of  Custos 
Rotulorum  for  the  County  of  Antrim.  And  he  was, 
likewise,  promoted,  in  Ireland,  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment  of  militia-dragoons. 

The  only  civilized  country  in  the  world,  from 
which  Europeans  have  been  hitherto  rigorously  and 
successfully  excluded,  is  the  great  empire  of  China. 
The  Jesuits  had  almost  added  it  to  the  ecclesiastical 
empire  of  Rome;  when,  by  their  contentions  with 
a  less  artful  order  of  the  catholic  priesthood,  that  in- 
fluence which  they  acquired  was  gradually  lost;  and 


per  reward  for  his  distinguished  services  and  strict  integrity,  u> 
grant  his  Lordfhip  an  annuity  of  fifteep  hundred  pounds,  during 
the  term  of  his  natural  life, 

^'  Signed  by  Order  of  the  said  Court, 

East  India  Howse,  T.  MORTON,  Secretary .*> 

the  13th  of  April*  17860 

holiness 
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tlie  Chinese  awakcnmgfrom  the  dream  of<:onversion, 
holiness,  and  salvHtion,  learned  to  regard  those  fa. 
thers  as  cunning  and  dangerous  impostors.  The 
Portuguese,  in  reward  for  a  great  service,  obtained  a 
settlement  at  an  extremity  of  the  Chinese  domini* 
ons.  The  missionaries  bydrshonourable  compliances, 
.and  sometimes  by  dissembling  their  religion,  gained 
permission  still  to  skulk  in  small  numbers,  in  some 
of  the  great  interior  towns.  But,  while  Hindostan 
was  to  fall  under  the  yoke  of  European  conquerors, 
while  so  Aiany  of  the  isles  adjacent  to  the  Chinese 
coasts  were  to  become  the  marts  of  European  traffic ; 
China  alone  was  by  a  vigilant,  intolerant,  and  ex- 
clusive policy,  to  elude  for  centuries,  the  intrusion 
llof  the  manners,  power,  and  arts  of  Europe.  Its 
wealth  has,  however,  Jong  invited  the  visits  of  our 
traffic :  and  to  procure  its  manufactures  and  natural 
products,  while  few  of  ours  could  be,  in  return,  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Chinese,  we  have  been  content  to 
drain  the  western  world  of  its  gold  and  silver.  Had 
we  obtained  no  imperial  settlements  in  the  east ; 
had  we  still  known  Hindostan  only  by  trading  to 
its  coasts;  we  might  perhaps  have  been  satisfied 
without  aspiring  to  any  more  intimate  political  re- 
lations  to  the  Chinese.  Our  establisment  in  India, 
in  dominions  almost  touching  on  the  interior  con- 
fines of  China,  has  produced  a  necessity,  that  we 
should  attempt  to  cultivate  their  amity,  if  we  would 
not  rashly  press  into  contention  with  them  as  foes 
and  rivals.  And,  as  Asiatic  merchants  striving  to 
^n^rqss  the  whole  country  trade  of  the  east,  we  have 

Q4  an 
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an  interest  to  increase  our  commercial  relation  to 
China,  which  would  be  mudi  less  urgent  if  oar  trade 
were  only  to  sell  the  manufactures  and  supply  the 
wants  of  Europe. 

For  such  causes,  it  had  for  many  years  appeared 
exceedingly  desirable  to  open  a  regular  diplomatic 
correspondence  between  the  British  and  the  Chinese 
governments.  Various  obstacles  had  prevented  any 
direct  attempt  from  being  hitherto  made.  Not  the 
smallest  of  these,  consisted  in  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing an  ambassador  of  fit  prudence^  personal  dignity 
and  graciousnessj  knowledge  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages and  manners,  firmness  and  insinuation,  skill 
to  accommodate  his  conduct  to  the  prepossessions 
of  strangers,  and  patriotic  spirit  of  enterprise  to  do 
justice  to  the  discharge  of  so  high  a  trust.  A  man 
was  wanted  who  should  give  the  best  possible  re* 
presentation  of  the  grandeur,  of  the  equity,  of  the 
beneficence  of  the  British  character ;  a  man,  whose 
conduct  should  be  so  engaging,  as  to  overcome  all 
the  wonted  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  against 
srangers  and  Europeans.  Common  talents  may 
suffice  for  the  ordinary  continuance  of  a  diplomatic 
connectioa :  but,  a  great  man  only  should  be  em* 
ployed  to  open  it  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  179a,  events  occur- 
red which  renewed  the  solicitude  of  the  East-India 
Company  and  the  British  government,  to  send  an 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  China.  The  choice  was 
easily  fixed  3  for,  the  design  of  the  embassy  was  no 
sooner  proposed,  than  the  voice  of  general  opinion 

marked 
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marked  out  Lord  Macarftiey,  as  almost  the  only  man 
to  whom  this  charge  might  be  entrusted  with  any 
strong  probability  of  its  success.  On  the  jd  of  May 
1792,  therefore,  he  was  nominated  ambassador  from 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Emperor  of  China. 
He  was  admitted,  that  same  day,  to  the  honours  and 
trust  of  a  Privy  Counsellor.  On  the  18th  of  the 
same  month,  he  was  farther  graced  by  his  Sovereign 
by  A  patent  advancing  him  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount 
Dervock,  in  the  county  of  Antrim  in  Ireland.  He 
proceeded,  without  delay,  on  his  embassy.  Sir 
■George  Staunton,  his  friend  and  former  secretary, 
was  again  in  this  embassy  his  secretary  and  compa- 
nion. A  suitable  train  of  servants  and  followers 
were  appointed  to  attend  him.  A  ship  of  war, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Erasmus  Gower,  was, 
with  certain  smaller  vessels,  assigned  for  his  voyage. 
Many  rich  presents  were  sent  by  the  ambassador 
from  the  British  to  the  Chinese  sovereign.  He  ar- 
rived in  safety  in  the  Indian  seas.  When  his  ap- 
proach was  notified  at  the  Chinese  court,  the  Em- 
peror and  his  minister  agreed,  though  not  without 
hesitation,  to  receive  the  ambassadors  and  presents 
of  a  monarch  so  great  and  so  remote.  To  approach 
Pekin  the  northern  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
his  Lordship  was  obliged  happily  to  direct  his  voy- 
age round  the  south-east  coast  of  China,  by  a  tract 
hitherto  almost  unknown  to  European  iiavigatioii. 
The  advantage  even  alone  of  exploring  that  track 
might  have  been  enough  to  compensate  for  all  the 
difficulties  and  expence  of  the  embassy.  He  enter- 
ed 
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cd  the  Chinese   territories.     Mandarines  of   the 
highest  rank  were  appointed  to  conduct  him  to  the 
imperial  court.     His  presents  were  graciously  ac- 
cepted.    He  was  entertained,  with  his  secretary 
and  all  his  train,  in  a  manner  the  most  hospitable 
and  sumptuous  which  the  state  of  the  Chinese  court 
would  easily  permit.      With  great  address  Lord 
Macartney  contrived  at    once  to  comply,   in  his 
obeisance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Chinese  sovereign, 
and  to  assert  the  dignity  of  his  royal  master  by  pro* 
curing  that  a  Chinese  nobleman  of  the  same  rank 
with  himself  should,  in  the  same  representative  cha^ 
racter^   perform  before  a  portrait  of   the  British 
monarch  those  ceremonies  of  respect,  which  Lord 
Macartney  himself  paid  to  the  living  presence  of  the 
Emperor  of  China.    His  own  conduct  and  that  of 
his  attendants  were  at  the  same  time  regulated,  so 
as  not  to  give  offence   to  the  prejudices  of  the 
Chinese.     Permission  for  the  permanent  residence 
of  a  British  ambassador  at  the  court  of  China  could 
not,  indeed,  as  yet  be  obtained.     A  commercial 
treaty  would  have  constituted  a  new  connexion 
with  a  foreign  power  of  which  Chinese  prejudices 
could  not  yet  favourably  conceive  the  nature.    But, 
in  every  other  respect,  the  best  purposes  of  the  em- 
bassy were  happily  accomplished.  The  ambassador, 
with  his  train,  returned  over  land.     On  the  19th 
of  December    1793,  he  made   his   entrance  into 
Canton.     After  being  there  splendidly  entertained 
by  the  viceroy  of  that  government,  he  proceeded 
tp  Macao.     From  that  port  he  sailed  on  his  return 

to 
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to  Europe,  on  the  17th  of  March  1794.  On  the 
5th  of  September,  after  an  absence  of  neafly  two 
years,  he  arrived  at  Portsmouth  in  safety.  While 
he  was  on  his  return,  his  sovereign  had  graciouslj 
testified  his  approbation  of  his  services,  by  exalting 
him  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Macartney.  Their 
importance  has  been  since  more  and  more  proved 
by  new  facilities  opening  to  the  British  trade  in 
China9  and  new  respect  to  the  rights  and  persons 
of  Britons  wherever  they  have  access  to  the  Chinese 
territories.  The  Earl  of  Macartney  was  on  the  8  th 
of  June  1 796,  farther  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a 
British  Peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Macartney  of 
Parkhurst,  in  Sussex* 

He  has  since  x:rowned  his  public  services  by  the 
administration  of  the  viceroyalty  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  this  high  station,  as  in  the  other 
ofEces  which  he  has  filled,  the  Earl  of  Macartney 
has  displayed  qualities  which  do  infinite  honour  to 
bis  head  as  a  statesman,  and  to  his  feelings  as  a  man. 


THE  EARL  OF  HARRINGTON. 

AMONG  the  many  distinguished  military  cha- 
racters which  have  graced  the  present  reign,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  select  one,  who,  during  a 
period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  ha§  evinced  more 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  service,  and  of  his  coun 
|ry,  than  the  Earl  of  Harrington. 

This  nobjiem^q  was  born  March  20,  X753.    hi 
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17 'JO 9  he  obtained  an  ensigncy  in  the  focft  guards ; 
vsnd  in  17741  he  was  advanced  to  the  command  of 
the  light  company  of  the  29th  regiment  of  foot. 

In  the  beginning  of  1 7  76,  Lord  Harrington,  then 
Viscomit  Petersham^  exchanged  his  light  company 
for  the  grenadier  company  of  the  29th.  In  Eebmary 
that  year,  this  regiment  'embarked  at  Chatham,  for 
(Quebec,  on  board  the  Isis,  Surprisse,  and  Martin 
uhips  of  war,  and  four  transports,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Patrick  Gordon.  The 
three  men  of  war,  commanded  by  Commodooe 
Douglas,  arrived  on  the  :6th  of  May  In  the  bason  of 
Quebec,  which  city  was  at  that  time  besieged  by  the 
Americans,  under  the  command  of  General  Mont* 
•gomery.  The  troops  on  lx)ard,  cohsistmg  of  Lord 
Petersteim's  grenadiers,  part  of  two  battalion  com- 
paniesy  and  the  marines,  effected  a  landing.  The 
remainder  of  the  29th  arrived  a  few  days  after,  and 
did  duty  in  Quebec,  tUl  the  arrival  of  the  army  from 
Europe,  under  the  command  of  Major-general  Bur- 
goyne,  when  the  whole  was  ordered  up  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  in  pursuit  of  the  Americans. 

©n  the  8th  June,  the  Americans  attempted  to 
cut  off  the  troops  in  the  town  of  Trois  Rivieres, 
which  they  thought  was  occupied  by  a  small  body 
of  men,  but  they  met  with  a  warm  reception,  and 
retreated  into  the  woods. 

The  24th  regiment,  ten  companies  of  grenadiers, 
and  the  same  number  of  light-infantry,  were  formed 
into  an  advanced  brigade,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Fraser,  of  the  24th  foot,  ap- 
pointed 
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pointed  brigadier-general.  This  brigade  landed  at 
Sorel,  and  puirsued  the  Americans  up  the  river 
Richelieu^  to  Chamblee  and  Fort  St.  John,  at 
which  place  the  latter  embarked  in  batteaux,  for 
risle  aux  Noix.  The  advanced  brigade  encamped 
at  Fort  St.  Joho>  until  vesselis  izould  be  procured  to 
follow  the  Americans. 

As  soon  as  the  armament  was  completed^  part  of 
the  i^Yk  battalion  companies  embarked  on  board  the 
ships  of  war  as  marines,  and  on  the  nth  and  13th 
of  October,  actioBS  took  place  between  the  British 
fleet,  under  Commodore  Crew,  Admiral  Pr ingle,, 
and  the  Americans,  commanded  by  General  Arnold, 
in  all  of  which  the  British  were  victorious.  The 
advanced,  and  first  brigades,  with*the  artillery  and 
remainder  of  the  29th,  were  in  batteaux,  and  soon 
joined  the  fleet  at  Crown  Point,  where  the  29th  de- 
tachment had  landed,  and  taken  post  in  the  ruins  of 
Fort  Frederick.  The  army  immediately  encamped, 
but  the  weather  setting  in  very  cold  and  stormy.  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  thought  proper  to  defer  the  attack  of 
Ticonderago  till  the  following  sprmg.  The  army 
re-embarked,  and  sailed  the  2d  November,  the  fleet 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

On  arriving  in  Canada,  the  army  was  ordered  into 
vinter-quarters.  The  advanced  brigade  was  can- 
toned on  both  banks  of  the  river  St.  1-awrence,  from 
Montreal,  downwards.  Lord  Petersham's  company 
wa«  quartered  at  Vqrchere.  The  29th  battaKon 
garrisoned  Montreal,  to  which  place  his  lordship 
ofteiY  went  to  see  his  friends. 

Iq 
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In  the  spring  of  1777,  Lieutenant-general  Bur* 
goyne  was  appointed  to  command  a  detachment  of 
Sir  Guy  Carlton's  army,  destined  to  cross  Lake 
Champ}ain»  for  the  attack  of  Ticonderago,  and  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  southern  army.  Thb 
army,  after  encountering  the  greatest  difficulties, 
and  disputing  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  Ame- 
ricans, infinitely  superior  in  number,  was  obliged 
to  throw  down  their  arms  by  the  convention  of 
Saratoga. 

During  this  active  campaign.  Lord  Petersham 
acted  as  an  aid-de^camp  to  General  Burgoyne,  and 
his  services  in  that  arduous  capacity  were  particu- 
larly noticed  by  that  unfortunate  general.  Indeed> 
his  lordship  was*  on  the  most  intimate  footing  with 
all  the  general  and  other  officers,  particularly  Briga- 
dier-general  Fraser,  who  often  declared  that  Lord 
Petersham  would  be  one  of  the  first  officers  in  th^ 
British  army. 

After  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  campaign.  Lord 
Petersham  was  sent  to  England  with  General  Bur- 
goyne's  dispatches,  by  the  way  of  New  York,  and 
no  person  in  the  army  could  have  been  chosen  more 
proper  to  give  his  Majesty  every  information  on  the 
subject,  than  his  lordship.  Shortly  after  his  lord* 
ship's  arrival  in  London,  he  purchased  a  company 
in  the  foot-guards. 

In  1779,  Lord  Petersham  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Harrington,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  father  5  and  shortly  after  t^at  event  he  married 
Miss  Fleming!  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Michael 

Fleming, 
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FJeming,  Bart,  a  lady  of  large  fortune,  and  most 
amiable  manners,  who  has  long  ranked  high  in  the 
esteem  and  favour  of  the  Queen. 

The  intentions  of  the  French  to  attack  our  West- 
India  possessions,  being  very  evident,  letters  of  serw  . 
vice  were  issued,  about  this  time9  to  raise  a  number 
of  new  regiments,  one  of  which  was  given  to  his 
lordship,  who  soon  completed  it  as  the  85th,  and 
shortly  after  embarked  with  it  as  lieutenant-colonel 
commandant,  for  Jamaica.  Major-general  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell  was  at  that  time  governor  .of  the 
island,  and  assisted  by  his  lordship,  he  modelled  his 
little  army  in  a  masterly  manner.  In  the  arrange- 
ment, his  lordship  was  made  a  brigadier-general, 
with  the  command  of  the  flank  companies  of  all  the 
regiments. 

The  great  mortality  which  prevails,  more  or  less^ 
in  the  West-Indies,  particularly  in  the  time  of  war, 
soon  reduced  the  gallant  corps  sent  from  England, 
to  a  small  number.  The  85th  regiment,  one  of  the 
{nest  ever  landed  on  any  of  our  tropical  islands, 
suffered  severely;  and  his  Lordship's  health,  from 
his  great  military  exertions,  being  injured,  he  re-  • 
turned  to  England,  accompanied  by  Lady  Harring-^ 
ton,  who  insisted  on  sharing  the  fortunes  of  her 
husband,  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  the  perils 
of  war,  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  West-Indies. 

On  Lord  Harrington's  return  to  England,  he  met 
with  a  most  gracious  reception  from  his  Majesty, 
(whose,  discernment  in  military  matters,  and  atten. 

tion  to  discerning  ^officerst  form  conspicuous  traits 
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in  his  character),  who  was  pleased  to  nominate  him 
one  of  his  alds-de-catnp,  which  gave  him  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  army. 

Lieutenant-general  Calcraft,  of  the  65th  foot, 
dying  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Harrington, 
that  regiment  was  presented  to  his  lordship,  which 
he  immediately  joined ;  and  on  its  being  ordered  to 
Ireland,  he  embarked  with  it,  his  amiable  consort 
still  accompanying  him.  While  on  Dublin  duty  he 
had  the  command  of  that  garrison,  and  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  then  lord- 
lieutenant,  in  an  eminent  degree. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  Lieutenant-general 
David  Dundas,  then  adjutant-general  of  the  Irish 
army,  wished  to  bring  forward  the  system  of  tactics 
which  is  now  adopted  in  our  service.  Lord  Har- 
rington, whose  knowledge  of  the  military  art  was 
inferior  to  none  of  his  standing,  approved  highly  of 
it,  and  immediately,  with  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
approbation,  tried  it  with  the  65th ;  the  progress 
that  well-disciplined  corps  made  in  these  tactics,* 
and  the  evident  utility  to  be  derived  therefrom  in 
execution,  steadiness,  celerity,  and  order,  was  fully 
exemplified  at  the  time,  which  induced  other  regi- 
ments to  follow  its  example,  and  in  a  short  time  it 
became  general  in  both  kingdoms.  In  June  17921 
this  system  was,  by  his  Majesty's  orders,  directed  to 
be  implicitly  followed  by  every  regiment  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

In  1785,  his  Lordship's  regiment  being  ordered 
to  America,  he  obtained  his  Majesty's  permission  to 

return 


HV^vA  to  EMgiahd,  ahd  fdr  the  first  time  sincd  hb 
ehtrarteb  upbtt  a  hiilitiry  cil^eer,  enjoyed  th6  trahi 
^uillity  6f  fcisurfe,  and  the  sWeets  of  a  domestic  life. 
He  ]pa!»ed  a  few  hibnths  bf  the  winter  in  LoAdbn, 
but  chfiifl^  spent  hiS  tim6  at  his  seat  in  Derbyshirt, 
Whert  he  W4i  (Snabici  to  pursue  th6  study  of  his 
pi'dfessfon^  iass&teTl  by  one  of  the  most  yalUabld 
librai^Jea  of  military  A'uthoi^  in  this  kihgdort. 

biirihg  hTs  Ltfrdihlp's  i'etit'emterit  in  Derbyshire, 
a  circumstance  took  pface  highly  BAttering  to  hii 
chardcteh  t)n  the  death  of  Lieutenant-general 
Evelyn,  colftnel  of  the  tweiity-hinth  rcgimebt,  the 
Ei'rl  of  HarriA'^ton  had  expressed  a  particular 
wish  to  succeed  to  thfe  cotortetcy  of  that  regiment. 
It  was,  however,  previblisly  disposed  of  to  Lieute- 
liaAt  iGfehfe'ral  Tryon.  In  Jantiary,  1788,  the  death 
6lf  this  officer  occasiohing  a  second  vacancy,  an  ex- 
press NVa'S  imiiiediately  Sent  by  the  Secretary  at  Wat- 
te LbYd  Harrin^fton,  a't  his  seat  in  Derbyshire,  no- 
tJfyirig,  diat  his  M^csty,  bearing  in  recollection  thft 
former  wish  of  his  Ldirdship,  had  appomted  hhto  t6 
the  regitheht. 

A  tew  weftks  after  his  appointment,  his  Lofdshi^ 
Went'dowti  to  Worcester  to  seeTiis  regiment,  which 
had  retarfied  from  America  in  the  November  pre- 
ceedftig.  The  joyful  reception  be  experierfced  firoiti 
his  bid  friends  on  that  occasion  was  equally  pleasittg 
Shd  lionoiirable  to  him. 

thlrihg  the  period  of  Lord  Harritigton'«  Com- 

TStiiai  df  this  regiment,  the  natldft  was  happily  in  -a 

ijtate  bf  pcaee.    Many  opportrinitics,  licrw^ver,  oc- 

•rto2.3.  H  curred 
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curred,  ih  which  the  talents  and  exertions  of  h£sr.. 
Lordship  were  conspicuously  displayed.  His  regH 
inent  was  honoured  by  the  peculialr  commendation 
of  his  Majesty,  for  their  steady  discipline  and  regu-^ 
lar  conduct  at  Cheltenham  and  at  Windsor^  at  which 
places  it  was  stationed  duifing  the  royal  residence. 
At  the  latter,  the  regiment  was  continued  in  garri- 
son for  three  years,  a  circumstance  which  particu- 
larly distinguishes  itj  as  no  regiment  had  ever  re* 
Biatned  so  long  on  that  duty. 

In  December,  ^  79-29  bis  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
confer  an  additional  tnark  of  his  regard  upon  Lordi 
Harrington,  by  appointing  kim  colonel  of  the  first 
regiment  of  life-guards,  with  the  gold  stick.  As  an 
infantry  officer,  the  army  in  general  knew  hts  lord- 
fhip's  splendid  talents  3  but  as  he  was^  now  called  to 
a  new  mode  of  service,  which  he  probably  only  wat 
acquainted  with  from  theory,  his  intimate  friendt 
were  in  some  measure  apprehensive  £br  the  hooout 
€f  his  reputation ;  but  their  fears  were  groundless^ 
as  his  subsequent  conduct  has  evinced. 

At  the  promotion  of  general  officers  in  i  J93,  hit 
lordshipwas  made  a  Major-general.  During  the a£tivei 
campaigns  on  the  continent,  his  lordfhip  applied  tot 
his  Majefty,  that  he  might  be  sent  with  his  regiment 
to  serve  under  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  ; 
but  his  afppointment  of  gold  stick  rendered  this  wish 
nugatory.  His  Majesty,  however,  being  desirous  of 
becoming  acquatinied  with  certain  matters  on  the 
continent,  and  the  operations  of  the  army,  particu^ 
krly  the  British,  seat  Lord  Harrington  >n  a  private 

missioa 
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inission  to  the -Duke  of  York,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained  for  a  short  time. 

His  lordship  has  since  been  made  Lieutenant^ 
general^  and  i^  now  second  in  command  On  the 
London  stafT;  his  Royd  Highness  Field-raarihal  the 
Duke  of  Glducester  being  first;  and  has  aho  been 
Inade  a  privy  cdunSeilor; 

Lord  Harrington  is  a  pafficular  favourite  of  all 
the  royal  family;  and^  with  his  lady,  constantly  ol 
all  the  private  parties  at  the  Queen's  house.  Th^ 
Duke  of  York  has  a  vfery  great  friendship  for  him, 
and,  it  is  confidently  said^  p^ys  muth  attention  tcf 
his  opinion  in  military  matters.  Indeed,  with  respect 
to  dress,  appointments,  and  the  inferior  ocfconoitiy  of 
iL  regiment,  his  lordship  stands  unrivalled.  Thd 
present  iwtfrd  of  the  irmy  was  first  introdaded  by 
Lord  Harrington,  adopted  by  his  Royal  H?gJiness  iri 
the  Coldstream  guards,  and  smce  by  his  Majesty'^ 
6rders  in  all  regiments; 

In  private  life,  Lord  and  Lady  Harrington'  are  ^ 
inost  honourable  instance  of  domestic  happiness; 
They  are  blesssd  with  a  ntim^ous  fatiifly,  axid  arc^ 
ex2lxttple9  of  conjugal  sbi  parehtal  virtufe; 
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TF^E  celebrated  Subject  of  thfs  memoir  was  borri 
at  Peterborough,  in  1743.  ^is-father  had  at  that  time 
the  small  living  of  Helpestone,  near  PeferKbroughy 
which  he  held  till  his  death.  About  1  ^46,  he  olW 
(sCined  the  valuable  sfchc^l  at  Giggleswick^  ui  York 
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shire,  to  which  place  he  removed  with  his  famity. 
It  has  been  by  many  ignorantly  supposed  that  Gig« 
gleswick  had  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  Dr.  Paley. 

In  his  Father's  school  Dr.  Paley  remained  till  1 75  j^ 
whenhe  became  a  student  of  Christ's  College,  Cam^ 
bridge.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the  outset  of  his 
academical  career  his  application  was  neither  regular 
nor  intense.  To  a  young  man  of  sixteen,  just  ab* 
solved  from  the  severe  restraints  of  a  private  school^ 
and  new  to  the  charms  of  dissipation,  the  college 
^ife  offers  temptations  which  are  not  easily  resisted. 
Whatever  influence  they  might  have  acquired  oyer 
Dr.  Paley's  mind,  he  was  soon  able  to  deliver  himself 
from  it.  The  latter  part  of  his  under-graduateship 
was  de voted  unintermittedly  to  the  university  stuidies. 
He  rose  at  five  o'clock,  and  saw  no  company  during 
the  day.  At  nine  every  evening  he  supped  alone  at 
an  inn'in  the  Petty-cury,  a  street  adjoining  to  fai$  col* 
hgt,  and  returned  to  his  rooms  at  ten.  Such  in* 
dustry  will  always  lead  to  the  object  at  wluch  he 
aimed.    He  was  senior  wrangler  of  the  year  176^. 

Notwithstanding  this  ardour  of  exertion,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Paley  entertained  little  af- 
fection for  the  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy^ 
which  were  in  his  time  the  sole,  and  are  now  the  prin- 
cipal subjects,  of  the  Senate-house  examination.  A 
natural  inclination  for  the  study  would  have  been  in- 
flamed by  the  distinction  it  had  procured  him ;  aixd 
it  is  certain,  that  after  he  had  obtained  his  bachelor's 
degree,  he  never  seriously  pursued  it.  Genius  must 
conspire  with  long-continued  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry 
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^ustry  to  form  a  distinguished  master  in  the  mathema* 
tical  sciences  ;but  every  mind  may  meet  in  tliemwith 
admirable  exercises  of  its  powers.  In  this  light  Dr. 
l^aley  seems  to  have  viewed  them  5  and  at  the  end 
of  three  years  he  mig^ht  justly  conclude,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  period  to  mere  preparation,  and  that 
the  vigour  which  it  had  bestowed  should  be  applied 
to  an  object. 

The  second  wrangler  of  his  year  was  Mr.  Frere, 
the  jpresent  member  for  Norwich.  The  immediate 
possession  of  a  handsome  estate  was  promised  tohim 
by  a  relation»  if  he  should  be  declared  the  senior 
wrangler.  The  promise  was  undoubtedly  made  to 
encourage  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Frere ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  executed. 

Dr.  Paley  was  assisted  in  his  studies  by  the  late 
Judge  Wilson,  who  was  at  that  time  a  private  tutor 
of  very  great  celebrity.  In  the  intercourse  brought 
on  by  this  engagement,  the  tutor  and  pupil  imbibed  a 
mutual  esteem,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  of  a  last- 
ing and  intimate  friendship  between  them.  Judge 
Wilson  was  bom  in  an  obscure  part  of  Westmoreland. 
In  1757  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Peter-House, 
Cambridge.  In  1760,  while  yet  a  bachelor  of  arts, 
he  was  elevated  into  considerable  notice  by  the  part 
he  took  in  a  dispute  which  greatly  agitated  the  uni- 
versity.    On  a  vacancy  in  the  Lucasian*  Professor- 

*  It  is  worth  400].  per  annum*  and  has  been  filled  by  Dr.  Bar- 

row.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Whistoo>  Dr.  Sanderson,  Colson,  and  Dr« 

Waring,  who  was  .succeeded  by  Dr.  Milneri  Matter  of  Queen's 

CollegCi  and  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

H  3  ship. 
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ship.  Dr.  Waring  offered  himself  a  candidate,  and 
puiilibhed  a  work  to  prove  the  justice  of  his  preten- 
isions.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Powell,  at  that  time  fel- 
low  ofSt.  J  ohn'b  College,  who  suppprted  another  cany 
didate,ininjediaiely  published  a  very  severe  criticism 
on  the  work.  He  was  answered  by  Wilson,  and 
afterwards  by  Waring  himself.  This  produced  a  re* 
joinder  from  Powell,  an4  the  rejoinder  was  met  by 
reply  from  Waring,  now  established  in  the  professor^ 
ship.  The  controversy  interests  the  present  age  only 
from  the  names  of  the  controversialist?.  PowelPs  cri- 
ticism  displays  a  ^aperciliou^  contempt  of  Waring, 
then  a  young  man,  and  profound  ignprance  of  hi^ 
work.  Wilson's  answer  is  temperate  but  keen,  and 
displays  the  mistake^  of  his  adversary  in  the  strongs 
est  light.  Waring's  answer  is  equally  temperate, 
and  thq  neatness  of  thp  composition  gives  occasion 
to  Powell  to  insinuate  that  he  was  assisted  in  writ- 
ing  it.  The  mathematicians  w^re  completely  trn 
u.oj^hant ;  and  Po^  ell  left  a  useful  proof  of  the  dis» 
gr^ce  nnd  lidicuiie  w^hich  mav  be  incurred  by  a  map 
of  the  fi  <t  giMiius,  who,  stepping  out  of  the  circle 
or  ^is  ^tud^es,  presum^is  to  decide  on  subjects  qf 
w     ~h  he  is  ig^o  aut. 

T.e  turn  of  Judge  Wilson's  mind  led  him  strongly 
to  mathematical  inquiries  ;  but  mathematical  merit 
ol  the  most  distinguished  kind  is  rewarded  by  little 
bps'des  faihe  :  he  therefore  determined  to  study  the 
law,  and,  til!  his  profession  became  lucrative,  supi- 
pprted  himscjf  by  private  pi.pilsat Cambridge,  where 
he  resided  part  of  the  year     The  union  whi^h  he  ex  > 

hibited 
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hiblted  of  abilities  and  application  must  have  been 
attended  by  the  possession  of  extensive  legal  know- 
ledge ;  but  he  did  not  excel  in  speakings  and  could 
never  become  eminent  at  the  bar.  It  appears^  how- 
ever, that  his  character  stood  high^  as  he  was  created 
a  judge  when  of  not  more  than  the  usual  standing. 
His  death  happened  shortly  after  this  elevation  5  and 
as  the  highest  dignities  of  the  law  are  bestowed  on 
its  great  public  characters,  we  may  conclude  that  he 
died  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  honours. 

Immediatelyafterhe  obtained  his  bachelor's  degree. 
Dr.  Paley  accepted  the  situation  of  assistant  to  the 
sdiool  at  Greenwich,  and  left  college:  The  exqui- 
site and  classical  acting  of  Garrick  had  at  that  time 
diffused  among  literary  men  an  universal  fondness  for 
Ae  exhibitions  pf  the  stjige,  in  which  Dr.  Paley  very 
largely  participated,  and  the  vicinity  of  London  to 
Greenwich  enabled  him  frequently  to  enjoy  them. 
Whenever  his  engagements  permitted  him,  and 
Garrick's  appearance  was  advertised,  he  used  to  visit 
the  theatre.  He  chose  his  seat  in  the  pit,  and  in  a 
part  of  it  near  the  stage,  having  observed  that 
Churchill,  the  first  stage-critic  of  his  time,  always 
stood  with  his  arm  leaning  on  the  orch'^srra^ 

After  remaining  about  three  years  at  Greenwich, 
he  returned  to  Christ-s  College,  and  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  that  society.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  a&r 
sociated  in  the  tuition  together  with  the  present 
Bishop  of  Elphin  (Dr.  Law).  Dr.  Shepherd,  the  late 
Plumian  Professor,  was  the  principal  tutor,  and  tak- 
ing one  hal^  of  the  profits  for  himself  divided  the 

'  II4  lemainin^ 
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remaining  ha|f  between  Paley  ^nd  Law.    T^e  cb^ 

^acters  of  the  assistant^  $oon  filled  the  college^  and 

they  were  not  slow  in  discovering  their  con^equppce.  ^ 

They  insisted  on  what  Dr.  La>v  cailejd  a  trh^ftfp^  ^ 

and  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  Dr.  Shep? 

h^rd  wias  persuaded  to  }De  coptent  with  reqeiviiMg , 

one  third  of  the  profits  of  the  tuitipn^  af)d  not  con* 

tributing  a  lecture  to  lis  support. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Shepherd  ^z$  ve^y  extraOf^ir 

nary.    With  no  pretentions  ip  mathefifiaticaj  e^qel-. 

lence^  he  succeeded  one  of  jthe  6xsl  naadltematku^j^ 

of  the  age,  the  late  Dr.  $piith^  ifx  a  professoi^hip 

which  was  filled  at  its  fir^  institution  I^y  Co^,. 

and  after  Cotes  by  Smith.    He  al^yays  endeayourfid 

to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a  scholar  versed  ii^pgr 

tural  philosophy ;  and  being  acquainted  wit^  .the^ 

outsides  of  things^  ?uxd  able  to  di^plfiy  some 

ledge  of  theoi,  often  succeeded.   Several  of  t^e 

Qoupeot  mat^ems^ticid  instrument  n^kers  inLondo^ 

looked  up  to  hjii;n  as  a  leading  character  in  scieiye, 

and  were  under  hi  s  direction.    Of  piu  sic  he  had  f  q^ 

knowledge,  and  his  skill  m  it  introduced  him  to  the 

acquaintance  of  Dr.  Smitb>  who  studied  it  as  a  jp^ 

losopher,  and  has  left  a  treatise  on  harmonics.  '7>^C« 

world  he  had  observed  with  diligence,  and  he  ;was.an 

adept  in  .business.    During  the  latter  part  of  his  Jifi:- 

his  residence  was  in  London.  His  connectipna/mapng 

the  great  were  very  extensiye,  to  .whom  he  .^asTe* 

commended  ;by  his  .musical  talents,  and  ji  jtppdi;^^ 

for  their  .notice,  whiqh  always  les^ds  to  it^  owii  grfi« 

tification.    He  died  a  few  years  ago  iposse&sed  .pf  a 

l^rge  fortune^  which  he  h^  created  hunself. 

After 
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After  hij  return  to  college.  Dr.  Paley's  time  w^ 
l^ent  in  £reat  exertion.  His  pul^lic  lectures  ysftr% 
prepared  with  much  study  and  labours  ^pd  he  be- 
stowed some  hours  of  t^txy  day  on  private  pupils. 
His  lectures  on  "  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy** 
were  an  analysis  of  his  celebrated  work  on  those  sub- 
jiscts;  and  the  notes  preserved  by  his  pupils  h^v^ 
£iven  occasions  to  some  accusations  of  want  of  ori- 
ginality  in  the  work.  Many  of  the  arguments  in  thej 
Evidences  of  Christianity  are  said  to  have  beep  stat- 
cd  in  his  lectures  on  the  Greek  Testament.  The 
mathematical  and  metaphysical  departments  were 
^signed  to  Dr.  Law,  who  h^  a  taste  for  matbe- 
Qiatics,  and  preserved  in  the  study  with  an  ardor 
^hich  taste  ?ilone  can  ii^spire.  ITie  university  has 
seldoni  seen  such  a  combination  of  talents;  and 

■  I 

the  circumstance  will  be  remembered,  but  can- 
ftot  be  expected  soon  to  recur,  of  the  students  in  a 
^naall  college  heai;ing  a  J^aw  explain  the  difficulties 
cf  Locjsie  and  Newton,  and  a  Paley  deliver  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  and  the 
evidences  of  Christianity. 

This  union  of  labours  cemented  the  intimate 
friendship  between  Dr.  Paley  and  Dr.  Law,  which 
was  so  honourable  to  both,  and  afterwards  so  use- 
ful  to  Dr.  Paley.  It  was  founded  on  mutual  admi- 
ration  and  esteem,  and  must  have  derived  a,ddi- 
tional  st;rength,on  Dr.  Law's  part  from  the  pjleasure 
of  ,conferrin|j  favours,  and  on  Dr.  Paley's  from  gra- 
titude (or  having  received  them.  yVhile  in  college, 
^  ^f^test  part  of  the  time  which  the  business  of 

their 
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The  intimacy  between  Dr.  Paley  and  Dr.  Waring 
was  between  two  minds  totally  dissimilar.  Dr.  Pa«> 
ley's  abilities  have  always  been  exerted  to  advance 
and  facilitate  useful  knowledge;  Dr.  Waring*s  were 
perpetually  employed  on  subjects  the  most  useless^ 
the  most  perplexing  and  perplexed  that  could  be 
offered  to  the  human  mind.  His  genius  was  niaitlie'* 
jnatical,  and  its  strength  appeared  in  abstract  alge* 
bra,  not  in  geometry  or  natural  philosophy.  His 
aHmirers  may  probably  excuse  what  he  has  done^ 
b^  urging  what  remained  to  be  done.  But  a  wid^ 
field  is  yet  ppen  to  mathematicians.    There  is  no 

•  •  •  .  *  ^ 

reason  to  persuade  us,  that  the  future  exertions  of 
genius  may  not  unfold  secrets  of  nature  as  nume? 
rous  and  as  valuable  as  those  which  have  been  al- 
ready  investigated.  Let  us  hear  from  Waring  him- 
self what  he  has  performed  in  one  of  his  greatest 
works:  *^  His  ce  tnedit  at ionibus  finis  jam  imponendus  est; 
hoc  c$ntentus  quod  transfirmationeSy  methodus  detegendi 
impossibiles,  a^rmativas,  et  negativas  radices^  ctmsti^ 
tuiionesy  reductiones,  et  solutiones^  aquationum  extermu 
nationes^  irrationalium  quantitatum ;  et  proprieties  in^ 
tegrorum  numerorumy  et  aquationum,  6fc.:  modis,  ni 
fallor  magis  generalibus  quam  ab  aliis  factum  est  tradi^ 
/ierim  *. — ^a'.  Jig.  Ed.  1782,  adfinm." 

No 


^  I  am  now  to  <:onclade  these  meditations;  and  I  am  content 
with  having  explain  :d  in  a  more  general  manner  than  any  preced- 
ing writers  can  boa  st  of«  transformations,  the  methods  of  disco- 
▼cring  impossible,    positive  and  negative  roots,  the  nature  of 

cqua* 
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No  one  can  be  even  most  superncially  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Waring*s  works,  without  feeling  convinced 
that  he  was  possessed  of  extraordinary  abilities;  but 
this  conviction  must  be  attended  by  regret  that  they 

yirere  exerted  so  little  to  the  benefit  of  mankind* 

The  primary  and  professed  object  of  the  work  al- 

«.  .»*••■  •      •,'»  . 

ready  mentioned  is  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  a 
general  equation  of  if  dimensions^.  ^^  ^he  first 
place^  if  the  equation  could  be  solved,  no  purpos'^ 
of  natural  philosophy  would  be  promoted.  In  the 
second  place,  it  cannot  be  solved:  nothing  there- 
fore  has  been  done,  except  to  make  a  few  advances 
to  an  object  which  will  never  be  attained.  It  may 
fce  asserted,  and  will  be  allowed,  that  the  *'  AieM^ 
tationes  jJlgebraica^^  contain  many  beautiful  theo- 
rems^ and  display  profound  algebraical  skill:  but 
the  skill  has  been  misapplied  to  a  useless  subject^ 
and  a  few  beauties  cannot  atone  for  the  harshness^ 
the  obscurity,  and  the  total  absence  of  interesting 
matter^ which  form  the  general  character  of  thebodk- 
Dr.  Waring  used  to  assert,  that  his  writings  were 
understood  only  by  two  or  three  mathematicians  ia 
£urope,  and  at  the  same  time  used  to  exaxnine  thcr 


eqaadoni,  the  reducing  and  solving  tliem»  the  exterminatnig  ifw 
fational  quantities  from  them^  the  properties  of  whole  Dttint>ei% 
equations,  &c. 

*  The  equation  is  generally  written  thus: 

*  — f^      +  ^*  — if^r.  rs# 
und  sinoe  the  greatest  index  is  «,  the  equation  b  md  to  be  of  • 
4imeiisioifW*  / 
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It  it  said  that  the  living  of  Appleby  waft  giren  'to 
Dr.  Palej  with  the  condition  of  his  publishing  thtt^ 
^*  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy."  The  foundaf* 
Hon  of  this  work^  as  it  has  been  already  mentioned, 
was  contained  in  the  lectures  on  monds  which  he 
delivered  to  his  college  pupils.  These  were  of 
course  commanicated  to  Dr.  Law^  who,  anxious 
for  the  fame  of  his  friend^  and  the  instruction  of  the 
world,  exerted  all  his  influence  to  pursuade  Dr. 
Faley  to  enlarge  them  to  their  present  form,  and 
give  them  to  the  public.  Judging  of  the  fate  of 
hiaown  work  from  what  had  happened  to  otfaec 
writings  on  the  same  su^Ject^  he  was  unwilling,  afker 
his  marriage,  to  hazard  'the  expence  of  printing  a 
book  which  would  not  be  nought.  No  doubts  wem 
entertained  by  the  fiishop  of  Carlisle  and  Dr«  Law 
concerning  the  success  of  the  work ;  and  in  giving 
the  living  of  Appleby  with  this  condition^  they  had 
the  pleasure  of  considering  that  they  conferred  oi) 
Dr.  Paley  two  obligations* 

In  17^2  Dn  Law  was  created  Bishop  of  Clonfert, 
and  the  archdeaconry  of  Carlisle^  which  he  vacated 
by  this  promotion^  was  given  to  Dr.  Paley.  This^ 
though  the  most  honourable^  was  the  least  lucrative 
of  the  preferments  held  by  Dr.  Law.  It  is  supposed 
that  when  the  bishopric  was  offered  him,  a  promise 
was  required  from  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  of  the 
of  the  greater  part  of  what  he  held  for  a  person  oa 
whom  the  Duke  of  Portland,  then  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  wished  to  bestow  it.  Dr.  Paley  accom^ 
panied  him  to  Dublin  and  Clonfert,  and  preached 

the 
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^e  sermon  at  his  consecration^  which  has  since  been 
published.  About  this  time  he  exchanged  the 
liTing  of  Appleby  for  a  stall  in  the  cathedral  of 
Carlisle. 

In  1785  appeared  **  The  Principles  of  Moral  and 
Pblitical  Philosophy."  In  the  dedication  to  the  Bi- 
shop of  Carlisle,  the  merits  of  his  Lordship's  cha-^ 
racter  are  displayed  without  flattery/and  the  favours 
conferred  by  him  on  the  author  are  acknowledged 
in  a  manly  and  becoming  style  of  gratitude.  *^  Had 
"  the  obligations/'  says  Dr.  Paley,  **  which  I  owe 
•*  to  your  Lordship's  kindness  been  much  fewer,  or 
*'  much  less  than  they  are>  had  personal  gratitude 
**  left  any  place  in  my  mind  for  deliberation,  or  for 
^  enquiiy^  in  selecting  a  name  which  every  reader 
•*  might  confess  to  be  prefixed  with  propriety  to  a 
^  Work^  that  in  many  of  its  parts  bears  no  obscure 
*'  relation  to  the  general  principles  of  natural  and 
^  revealed  religion^  I  should  have  found  myself 
^  directed  by  many  considerations  to  that  of  the 
^  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  A  long  life  spent  in  the  most 
^'  interesting  of  all  human  pursuits,  the  investiga^ 
**  tionofmoral  and  religious  truth,  in  constant  and  un^ 
^'  wearied  endeavours  to  advance  the  discovery,  sue* 
*'  cess  and  communication  of  both  3  a  life  so  occupied, 
••  and  arrived  at  that  period  which  renders  every  life 
•*  venerable,  commands  respect  by  a  title  which  no 
^  virtuous  mind  will  dispute,  which  no  mind  sensible 
^  of  the  importance  of  these  studies  to  the  supreme 
^^  concernments  of  mankind,  will  not  rejoice  to  see 
^  acknowledged/'  After  stating  tkt  controversies 
«a  which  his  Lordship,  had  beeo  engaged,  he  add«i^ 

la  ^  ^to. 
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*'  At  a  time  when  some  men  appear  not  to  perceive 
**  any  good,  and  others  to  suspect  an  evil  tendency^ 
**  in  that  spirit  of  examination  and  research  which  is 
"  gone  forth  in  Christian  countries,  this  testimony  is 
**  become  due,  not  only  to  the  probity  of  your  Lord- 
ship's views,  but  to  the  general  cause  of  intellect 
tual  and  religious  liberty/*  The  conclusion  is 
peculiarly  beautiful ;  and  the  whole  dedication  may 
be  safely  compared,  in  the  propriety  of  its  topics, 
in  its  elegance  and  dignity,  with  any  composition  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  English  language. 

Writers  on  morals  have  always  abounded.  Of 
those  who  flourished  in  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
names  of  many  have  been  preserved,  and  the  works 
of  some  have  survived.  The  "  LiM  de  Officiis^*  of 
Cicero,  the  most  perfect  treatise  on  the  subject 
which  appeared  among  the  antients,  and  an  epitome 
of  all  that  preceded  it,  has  come  down  to  us  with- 
out mutilation.  But  the  morality  of  a  heathen  will 
to  a  Christian  enquirer  be  at  least  incomplete,  and 
the  continual  application  of  his  principles  to  the 
circumstances  of  an  inhabitant  of  Rome,  which 
must  at  first  have  added  so  much  to  the  interest  of 
Cicero's  work,  renders  it  less  useful  to  the  modem 
world.  It  is  now  consulted  from  motives  of  literary 
curiosity,  not  for  the  purposes  of  moral  instruction. 
The  Germans,  who  have  laboured  so  much  in 
every  branch  of  literature,  have  in  this  exerted  more 
than  their  usual  industry.  The  libraries  of  the 
German  universities  are  crowded  with  the  vo- 
luminous writings  of  their  Professors  of  moral  phi- 
losophy.   Most  of  these  are  in  the  form  of  com- 

mcntaries 


mtntaries  or  lectures  on  the  celebrated  -  book  of 
Grotius,  "  De  Jure  Pads  et  Belli,  which  fir$t  estcited 
in  Europe  an  ardour  for  the  study  of  morals  as  a 
science.  This  book,  at  its  appearance,  was  in  thf 
hands  of  kings  and  statesmen.  .The  great  Gusk- 
tavus  was  so  pleased  with  the  perusal  of  it,  that  he 
^letermined  to  invite  the  author  into  his  $^rviqe^; 
and  Queen  Christina,  at  the  suggestion,  of  her 
Chancellor,  Oxenstem,  employed  him  ^eleven  yeaiis 
as  her  embassador  at  Paris.  Charles  Lewis,  the 
£lector  of  Palatine,  valued  the  book  so  higlily,  that 
he  appointed  Puffendorf  to  xe^cT  lectures  on  it  in  th$ 
iiniversity  of  Heidelberg  s  and  to  this  appointment 
.we  owe  the  w«ork  of  PuflFendorf,  which  yieljis  in 
celebrity  only  to  that  of  his  master.  But  of  these 
writings  Dr.  Paley  justly  observes,  *^  tb4t  they  are 
^  of  too  forensic  a  cast,  too  much  mixed  up  with 
^'  the  civil  law  and  jurisprudence  of  Germar^,  to 
answer  precisely  the  design  of  a  system  of  ethics-* 
the  direction  of  the  general  conduct  of  human 
*^  life;  and  that  they  are  more  occupied  in  de- 
scribing the  rights  and  usages  of  independent 
communities,  than  is  necessary  in  a  work  which 
professes  n<^  to  adjust  the  correspondence  of  na- 
"  tions,  but  to  delineate  the  offices  of  domestic  life." 
.  From  the  wTiters  in  our  own  language  Dr.  Paley 
had  little  to  fear.  Tliose  who  taught  the  last  century 
have  long  reposed  in  oblivion.     Dr.  Rutherforth'3 
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Death  prevented  him  from  executing  thi^  detenninAdon. 
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treatise  is  never  consulted  but  by  professed  students} 
and  the  essajrs  of  Mr.  Hume  can  scarcely  be  thought 
to  comprehend  the  science  of  morals*  His  system 
is  imperfect^  and  all  but  infidel  readers  must  con* 
fess  that  its  principle  is  erroneous.  Nothing  had 
yet  been  produced  to  oppose  a  work  which  should 
derive  from  rational  and  religious  sources  the  Cbn* 
elusions  of  morate,  and  apply  them  with  brevity 
and  precision  to  the  existing  condition  of  human 
society. 

The  first  edition  of  the  ''  Moral  and  Political  Phi- 
losophy" appeared  in  1785^  and  a  thirteenth  was 
published  in  1 800 ;  the  demand  for  it  was  therefoie 
neiirly  at  the  rate  of  an  edition  every  year.  This 
extraordinary  circulation  may  without  difficulty  be 
accounted  for.  It  was  very  soon  introduced  into 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  as  a  book  of  examina- 
tion ;  an  honour  in  which  it  participates  with  the 
works  of  Newton  and  Locke.  This  circumstance 
insured  it  among  the  students  an  annual  succession 
of  purchasers.  Its  attractions  to  the  general  reader 
are  uncommonly  great.  It  presents  a  subject  which 
has  always  been  considered  as  harsh  and  difficult; 
in  the  most  agreeable  and  most  intelligible  form. 
Its  references  to  actual  situations  perpetually  arrest 
the  attention ;  we  sit  down  to  be  informed  of  our 
duty,  and  are  surprised  to  meet  with  amusement. 
No  one,  whose  weak  or  vitiated  faculties  do  not  ii^ 
capaciate  him  from  the  enjoyment  of  serious  specu- 
lations, will  deny  that  the  ^'  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy*"  is  a  book  of  entertainment. 

In 
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In  the  science  of  morals,  conclusions  of  mathema* 
tical  Ciertainty  are  not  attainable.  However  clear 
may  be  the  principle,  however  accurate  the  deduc- 
tions, room  must  always  be  left  for  cavil  and  objec- 
tion. Every  book  of  general  popularity  will  meet 
with  particular  opposition ;  and  the  opposition  met 
with  by  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Paley  has  been  fully 
in  proportion  to  its  popularity.  Some  no  doubt 
have  disapproved  of  his  opinions,  after  bestowing 
t>n  them  a  fair  and  candid  consideration  ^  but  many 
liave  condemned  them  for  reasons  which  rest  otk 
palpable  errors*  and  the  greatest  virulence  has  been 
expressed  by  those  who  have  joined  in  the  cry,  on^ 
because  it  was  raised  by  men  whom  they  imitate  as  * 
wiser  than  themselves. 

Mr.  Gisbome,  the  author  of  various  useful  and 
excellent  works,  has  published  an  attack  on  the 
principle  of  general  expediency,  by  which  he  more 
than  once  asserts  that  it  is  completely  overthrovoi. 
As  Mr.  Gisbome  is  certainly  a  man  of  sense  and 
judgment,  it  was  imagined  that  his  most  important 
objection  proceeded  from  an  oversight,  which  would 
be  acknowledged  and  corrected  in  a  second  edition 
of  his  work-    A  fourth  edition  has  however  appear- 
ed, which  contains  all  his  first  objections  amplified 
and  enforced.     He  asserts  that  the  principle  of 
general  expediency,  as  applied  l^  Dr.  P^ty,  will 
lead  us  to  innumerable  conclusions  contradicting  the 
express  commands  of  God ;  and  that  it  cannot 
therefore  be  adopted  by  any  one  who  allows  the 

authority  of  the  Scriptures.    Now  Dr.  Paley,  in 

I  ^  stating 
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Stating  the  use  of  moral  philosophy,  informs  us  that 
its  object  is  to  supply  information  on  those  points 
which  the  Scriptures  have  left  undecided^  that  it  is 
to  be  silent  when  the  Scriptures  speak,  and  speak 
when  they  are  silent.  Mr.  Gisbomeinsists  very  much 
on  Dr.  Paley's  having  proved  from  his  principle  that 
assassination,  robbery,  and  prcjury  are  unlawful, 
and  totally  overlooks  or  mistakes  the  nature  of  his 
argument.  He  supposes  some  one  to  object  to  his 
principle,  that  it  permits  these  crimes.  To  destroy 
the  objection,  he  proves  that  their  unlawfulness  may 
be  clearly  deduced  from  it.  If  he  meant  to  offer 
the  conclusions  to  which  it  conducts  us,  as  superior 
in  authority  to  the  rules  of  Scripture,  he  was  guilty 
of  an  absurdity  in  reasoning,  which  no  one  will  be 
willing  to  impute  to  him.  For  on  what  is  the  prin- 
ciple established?  on  this,  that  its  application  will 
lead  us  by  an  excellent,  but,  from  the  imperfectira 
of  our  faculties,  an  imperfect  way  to  the  will  of 
God.  Could  he,  therefore,  without  glaring  con- 
tradiction, recommend  the  deductions  from  it  as 
obligatory  precedent  to  the  morality  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  he  has  allowed  to  be  declaratory  of 
the  will  of  God? 

And  from  another  consideration,  independent  of 
what  has  been  already  stated,  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Gis- 
borne's  objection,  that  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Paley 
will  often  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  God, 
immediately  appears.  The  principle  is  derived 
from  a  demonstration  of  the  divine  benevolence, 
if  then  God  wishes  the  happinesiS  of   noiankind, 

all 
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all  his  commandments  must  be  calculated  to  prac 
mote  it  5  and  therefore  whatever  he  has  commaml- 
ed  to  be  strictly  and  invariably  observed,  must  be 
strictly  and  invariably  consonant  to  the  genuine 
philosophy  accurately  and  j  ustly  deduced  from  the 
principle  of  general  expediency. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  the  biographer  of  Dfi 
t^aley  to  answer  all'the  arguments  which  have  been 
adduced  by  all  the  opposcrs  of  his  philosophy.  But 
as  the  most  important  part  of  the  history  of  a  literary- 
man  is  the  history  of  his  writings,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  consider  the  objections  already  stated, 
which  strike  at  the  root  of  the  reputation  of  Dr. 
Paley*s  greatest  production,  and  which,  if  left  with- 
out contradiction  to  operate  on  the  public,  might 
counteract  the  beneficial  effects  which,  a  work  so 
pregnant  with  information  on  the  most  momentous 
isubject  is  calculated  to  produce.  It  will  not  be 
considered  as  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to  in- 
troduce another  argument,  which  aims  at  proving 
ihat  the  principle  cannot  be  applied,  especially  as  it 
has,  since  Mr.  Gisborne  proposed  it,  been  extended 
and  enforced  by  Mr.  Pearson,  a  writer  of  consider- 
able reputation,  in  his  "  Theory  of  Morals.'^ 

It  will  be  proper  to  state  the  argument  ia  Mr* 
Gisbome*s  own  words. 

<'  General  expediency  is  ao  instrument  whichcannot  be  wielded 
by  a  mortal  hand*  The  natore  of  general  consequeocet  is  too 
comprehensive  to  be  embraced  by  the  human  understandings 
*^  too  dark  to  be  penetrated  by  human  discernment.  In  contem« 
<'  phiting  an  action,  who  can  form  any  judgment  of  its  remote  and 
**  collateral  efiectt  making  unceasing  approaches  towards  infinity 
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^  Mid  efierttltjr  ?  yet  ia  computiog  coiuequencesj  it  nukes  no  an 
**  lereoce  in  what  way  or  at  what  distance  tliey  ensue.  In  io- 
**  stances  the  most  level  to  our  ca{>audes>  we  perceive  no  more 
**  than  a  part  of  the  effects  which  may  result  from  our  conduct,  a 
^  part  perhaps  which  in  point  either  of  extent  or  imponanoer 
**  bears  no  assignable  proportion  to  that  which  remains  unwcn. 
**  A  faint  glimpse  of  particular  expediency  is  all  that  can  ever  be 
•^  ntuined  by  the  wisest  of  men.  A  view  of  general  ntiUty  is 
•«  the  property  of  God  alone:  in  kim  alone  it  is  inhettnt* 
«•  To  created  beings  it  may  be  imtommunicable ;  but  trhether 
•^  incommunicable  or  not,  it  can  never  be  the  faundadoa  of 
*^  a  rule  of  conduct  to  those  on  whom  it  has  not  been  faenowod. 
^  A  proof  that  general  good  is  highly  difficult  of  investigatiott^ 
*<  would  have  rendered  it  impropable  that  manldnd  should  in  all 

«•  casesbe  requred  to  consult  it;  a  proof  that  it  is  never  to  bediscem« 
**  ed,  demonstrates  the  impossibility  of  their  being  required  in  any.** 

Now  though  this  argument  has  an  imposing "- 
aspect,  the  reader  of  penetration  will  instantly  per- 
ceive that  it  is  destitute  of  any  real  weight.  There 
1$  one  circumstance  attending  it,  which  will  always 
excite  suspicion  in  a  mind  accustomed  to  the  in-^ 
vestigation  of  truth:  it  deals  in  generals.  Mr. 
Gisbomestates  adifficulty ;  he  colours  and  aggravates 
if,  but  adduces  no  specific  instance  in  which  it  ap- 
pears to  exist ;  and  he  has  done  wisely,  for  no  ac« 
tion  can  be  mentioned  of  which  the  expediency  or 
inexpediency  cannot  be  determined,  without  ascer* 
faining  all  its  consequences,  if  the  sense  be  attached 
to  that  word  in  which  Mr.  Gisbome  seems  to  im- 
derstand  it ;  for  if  among  the  consequences  of  an 
action  be  considered  all  the  actions  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  each  producing  new  consequences  in  an 
tmlimited  series,  then  they  may  be  said  to  be  infinite. 
But  any  one  will  see,  and  Mr.  Gisbome  himself 

wouid 
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would  have  seen^  had  he  reasoned  from  an  example 
that  the  expediency  of  an  action  is  not  to  be  col« 
kcted  from  these  infinite  consequences^  Suppose 
any  action,  its  immediate  consequences  will  belong 
entirely  to  itself,  it  may  be  the  sole  occasion  of  some 
other  actions;  but  unless  we  conclude  men  to  be 
mere  machines,  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  will  con<* 
tinue  irresistibly  to  impel  their  conduct*  If  we 
allow  that  they  either  deliberate  on.  the  subjects  it 
hai  presented  to  them,  or  that  it  has  reached  them 
mixed  with  other  actions,  in  either  case  their  deci- 
sions  are  not  to  be  numbered  among  its  conse- 
quences; the  expediency  therefore  of  an  action 
is  derivable  from  a  few  instances,  which  will  irn* 
mediately  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  an 
enquirer.  If  it  be  objected  that  its  expediency  is 
affected  by  all  its  consequences,  however  mixed, 
and  however  remotely  connected  with  it,  and  that 
the  knowledge  of  these  is  not  attainable;  this  is 
only  to  object  to  Dr.  Paley's  rule  what  may  be 
objected  to  every  other  rule,  that  it  is  not  perfect. 
No  point  of  conduct  which  has  not  been  always 
problematical  can  be  offered  to  our  deliberation, 
of  which  we  may  not  estimate  the  tendency  either 
firom  our  own  experience  or  the  experience  of  others, 
of  which  we  may  not  determine  whether,  if  com- 
mitted by  ourselves,  and  committed  by  every  one, 
it  is  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  mankind. 

Mr.  Pearson,  of  whom  it  has  been  observed  that 
be  adopts  the  argument  of  Mr.  Gisbome»  which 

we 
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we  have  just  been  considering,  was  formerly  tutor 
of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge.    When  the  *^  Moral 
and  PoKtical  Philosophy'*  was  introduced  into  the 
€enate-house  as  a  book  of  examination,  he  formed 
a  course  of  lectures  on  its  prmcipal  chapters  for  the 
instruction  of  his  pupils,  and  in  these  were  con- 
tained the  objeftions  which  he  has  stated  in  the 
*•  Theory  of  Morals.**    Mr.  Pearson's  opposition  to 
Dr.  Paley  is  not  so  direft  or  universal  as  that  .of 
Mr.  Gisborne.    He  proposes  a  new  definition  of 
virtue:  he  complains  of  the  method  of. the  work, 
as  not  strictly  scientifical ;  but  he  does  not  assert  in 
the  strong  language  of  Mr.  Gisborne,  tljat,"  thje 
'*  principle  is  liable  in  the  hands  of  man.  to  such 
**  misapplication  and  perversion,  that  its  general  re^ 
•*  ception  would  be  apparently  most  unfavourable  to 
**  human  happiness  ;  that  it  is  totally  incoitipatible 
**  with  the  precepts  of  Scripture,  and  that  it  never 
^*  could  be  designed  or  possibly  can  be  adopted  for 
**  the  regulation  of  human  conduct.*' 

Nor  are  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Gisborne  the  only 
writers  who  have  disputed  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Paley, 
Dr.  Crofts,  an  author  of  considerable  eminence^tna 
work  on  the  subject  of  morals,  has  published  some 
remarks  on  the  "  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy;*- 
and  it  was  attacked  soon  after  its  appearance  by  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  writer  was  Mrs.  Jebb,  the 
widow  of  Dr.  John  Jebb,  a  lady  of  spirit  and  learning. 
But  all  this  hostility  has  provoked  no  resistance  from 
Dr.  Paley :  his  passiveness  has.  doubtless  originated 

in 
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IB  a  sense  of  perfect  security.  He  has  seen  the  works 
of  his  adversaries  live  ina  temporary  popularity  which 
they  derived  from  him:  he  has  seen  them  sink  into 
neglect,  while  editions  of  his  own  work  have  been 
multiplied  without  example.  Itsreputation  has  been* 
continually  and  universally  spreading,  and  the  few 
voices  which  opposed  it  have  been  drowned  in  the 
clamour  o£  general  approbarion . 

In  1789  the  Bishop  of  Ely -offered  to  him  the  mas- 
tership of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  His  prefer- 
ments at  Carlisle,  which  required  residence  at  least 
during  part  of  the  year,  determined  him,  after  great 
hesitation,  to  decline  so  honourable  and  desirable  a 
situation.  In  the  dedication  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  to  his  Lordfhip,  Dr.  Paley  observes, 

**  The  drcumstanccs  under  which  this  offer  was  made  demacdL 
''  a  public  acknowledgment.  I  had  never  seen  your  Lordship ;  I 
*'  possessed  no  connection  which  could  possibly  recommend  me  to 
^  your  favour ;  I  was  known  to  you  only  by  my  etKleavours,  in 
**  common  with  many  others,  to  discharge  my  duty  as  a  tutor  in 
'*  the  university,  and  by  tome  very  imperfect^  but  certainly  well 
**  intended,  and  as  you  thooght  useful,  publications  since.  In  za 
'*  «ge  by  no  means  wanting  in  examples  of  honourable  patronage* 
"  although  this  deserve  not  to  be  mentioned  in  respect  of  the  object 
^'  of  ypur  Lordship's  choice,  it  is  inferior  to  none  in  the  purity 
**  and  disinterestedness  of  the  motives  which  suggested  it.*' 

It  may  be  added,  that  on  this  occasion  the  Bishop. 
of  Ely  demonstrated  both  his  inclination  to  patronize 
merit  and  his  judgment  in  selecting  it. 

The  "Moral  and  Political  Philosophy"  established 
the  reputation  of  Dr.  Paley,  and  the  public  was  pre- 
pared to  admire  his  next-production,  the  ^^ Horse  Pau- 
lirue**  It  is  dedicated,  in  an  affectionate  address,  to 

his 
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his  friefnd  Dr.  Law.  The  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  as  the 
name  indicates,  form  the  subject  of  the  woric :  no- 
thing which  he  has  written  displays  greater  powers. 
Of  the  **  Hora  Paulina^*  Mr.  Gisbome  observes,  that 
•*  it  possesses  the  combined  merits  of  originality^ 
**  acuteness  and  sound  reasoning,  in  a  degree  seldom 
**  equalled."  It  has  however  been  more  praised  than 
read.  The  common  reader  has  been  attracted  by 
the  more  universal  reputation  of  the  "  Evidences  of 
of  Christianity ;  and  though  the  arguments  are  dis^ 
tinct,  though  they  contain  information  original^  pe- 
culiar, and  of  the  highest  importance,  they  haye  un« 
doubtedly  interfered  with  each  other. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  when  there 
was  an  alarming  prospect  of  internal  commotion  from 
the  prevalence  of  French  principles.  Dr.  Paley  per- 
formed the  part  of  a  good  citizen,  and  contributed 
his  efforts  to  reclaim  the  public  mind  from  the  delu* 
sion  under  which  it  laboured^  in  a  small  pamphlet, 
entitled  "Reasons  for  Contentment.'*  'Thispam-' 
phlet,  notwithstanding  the  universal  interest  of  the 
subject,  was  not  very  generally  read,  and  by  those 
who  read  it,  it  was  not  very  generally  admired ;  the 
side  he  took  was  unpopular.  It  was  intended  and 
calculated  for  the  information  of  the  commonest 
minds,  (t  therefore  did  not  admit  of  any  topics  on 
which  the  abilities  of  Dr.  Paley  could  be  exerted ; 
but  we  are  always  disappointed,  however  unreason- 
ably, not  to  find  in  the  productions  of  g;reat  writers 
the  marks  of  their  superiority. 

The  «  View  of  the  Evidence  of  Christianity"  wasr 

published 
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published  in  1794.  Two  works  had,  not  long  be- 
fore, appeared  on  the  same  subject  by  two  distin* 
guished  authors.  Dr.  Beilby  Porteus  and  Dr.  Beattie. 
Dn  Bcattie  has  established  a  splendid  reputation  in 
almost  every  branch  of  literature,  and  the  work  of 
Dr.  Porteus  was  recommended  equally  by  hisacknow* 
ledged  abilities  and  his  exalted  station.  The  plans 
of  his  predecessors,  however,  being  different  from  his 
•wn,  Dr.  Paley  was  not  deterred  from  again  soliciting 
the  attention  of  the  public.  The  reception  of  his 
book, under  such  circumstances,must  have  exceeded 
bis  most  sanguine  expectations;  in  two  years  five 
large  editions  were  sold:  it  has  become  a  standard 
work  with  students  in  divinity  ;  and  every  author^ 
whose  Subject  allowed  him  to  notice  it,  has  confessed 
and  insisted  on  its  merits. 

Before  Dr.  Paley  rendered  this  important  service 
to  the  cause  of; Christianity,  he  had  experienced  the 
patronage  of  Dr.  Edmund  Law,  and  of  Dr.  Vernon, 
thft,pTeseri^'Bishop  of  Carlisle.  Almost  immediately 
after  the  appearance  of  the  "View  of  the  Evidences/* 
the  Bishop  of  London  gave  him  a  vacant  prebend  in 
the  cathedral  ofjSt.^aul's.  The  sub-deanery  of  Lin- 
coln was  offered  to  him  at  the  same  time  by  Dr.  Pret* 
tyman;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  greatest  of  all  his 
preferments,  the  living  of  Bishop- Wearmouth,  sup- 
posed to  be  worth  1 500I.  per  annum,  was  added  to 
this  acumulation  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  As  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  promised  the  sub-deanery,  with 
the  condjition  that  Dr.  Palcy*s  stall  at  Carlisle  should 
beat  his disposal,«nd  the  Bishopof  Durham  required 
:  tUft 
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the  power  of  givingawaya  living  to  which  the  Bishop 
'  of  Carlisle  had  presented  him,  Dr.  Vernon  had  an  op-, 
portunity  of  demonstrating  that  he  participated  in  the 
sense  which  his  brethren  entertained  of  Dr.  Paley*SF 
distinguished  merit,  and  in  their  disposition  to  re- 
ward it.  The  stall  which  he  vacated  was  given  to  a 
gentleman*  who  had  been  private  tutor  to  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  patron.  Dr.  Edmund 
Law,  the  editors  of  the  Encyclopoedia  Britannica  ap^ 
plied  to  him  for  an  accountof  that  celebrated  prelate, 
which  he  contributed,  and  which  now  appears  in  the 
work.  It  is  short,  and  may  be  rather  denominated 
a^character  than  a  life.  It  is  however  very  interestr 
ing,  and  breathes  a  warmth  which  such  a  subject 
would  naturally  excite  in  the  writer's  mind. 

Collyer's  "Sacred  Interpreter*' was  re-published  by 
iJr  Paley,  and  recommended  by  him  to  the  attention 
of  the  public.  He  was  examining  chaplain  during 
many  years  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  observing  its  usefulness.  His 
recommendation,  added  to  its  own  merits,  bestowed 
a  considerable  degree  of  popularity  on  the  work, 
which  it  still  continues  to  enjoy. 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Paley,  which  display  great 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  great  acquaint- 
ance with  common  life,  prove  that  this  knowledge 
may  be  acquired  by  reading  and  thinking,  without 
perpetually  mixing  in  various  and  crowded  society. 


The  Rev«  Wiliiam  Sheepsbankt. 

His 
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Hh  life  has  been  spent  in  the  retirement  of  a  college 
and  of  a  provincial  town.  To  the  metropolis,  where 
alone  living  pictures  of  the  human  mind  in  all  its 
forms  are  exhibited,  he  has  only  paid  short  and  occa* 
sional  visits.  This  circumstance  has  made  his  con* 
sections  with  the  republic  of  letters  restalmoft  solely 
on  his  works.  Aji  eminent  writer  resident  in  the  ca- 
pital is  naturally  connected  with  many  of  the  literary 
characters  which  a  great  city  always  attracts  and  re- 
tains. But  Dr.  Paley's  friendships  are  not  among 
authors ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  writer  of  the  same 
celebrity  of  whose  history  less  has  been  communis 
cated  to  the  public. 

His  writings  are  on  serious  subjects,  admitting  of 
the  display  only  of  powerful  reasoning,  and  profoud 
and  accurate  thinking;  but  his  conversation  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  perpetual  flow  of  exquisite  and  ori- 
ginal humour,  and  by  a  sprightliness  and  felicity  of 
expression  peculiar  to  himself.     His  anecdotes  are 
happy  combinations  of  amusing  circumstances,  not 
tedious  by  their  length,  or  disgusting  by  frequent  re- 
petition.    He  betrays  no  literary  fastidiousness :  the 
most  trifling  subjects  of  the  day  are  sometimes  adorn- 
ed by  his  wit.  It  will  be  esteemed  a  proof,  though  it 
is  not  a  pleasing  one,  of  his  powers,  that  many  who 
have  been  delighted  by  his  conversation,  have  been 
astonished  in  recollecting  its  topics  to  discover  their 
meanness,  when  no  longer  dazzled  by  the  briliancy 
of  the  circumstances  with  which  his  genius  had  con-> 
Bected  them. 
He  has  a  fondness  for  company,  which  always  at- 
2802-3.  K  tends 


tends  the  power  of  pleasing  it.  Since  he  obtained^  thg 
livittg  of  Bishop-WeariHeuth,  and  the  sub-deanry  of^ 
JLmcoln,  behas  dividted  his  residence  between  those' 
two  places,  and  mixes  a  good  deal  in  the  societies^ 
which  they  afford ;  though  not  so  nmch  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  domestic  habits  which  his  Kterirjr  pur-^ 
suits  and  a  large  family  have  necessarily  produced. 

It  may  here  with  propriety  be  mentioned,  as  aRar-* 
tide  of  literary  intelligence,  that  Dr.  Paley*&  abill^ 
tfies  have  been  for  some  time  employed  on  a  very*  im- 
^rtant  subject^,  and  that  the  public  may?  eSpecfr 
Mon  to  enjoy  &e  fruits  of  his  labours^ 


ROBERT  RODDAM,  Es<^ 

ADIWMRAE    O?    THE    WHITE,    &0.  ^i.  (:/Cf 

ADMKAL  RODDAM  is  brother  to  the  late' 
Edward  Roddamy  of  Roddam,  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  Esquire,^  and  third  soa  of  Edward 
Roddham,  of  Roddam  and  little  Houghton,.  Esquireji' 
by  Jane,  daughter  of  Robert  Shelly,  Esquire^  born: 
at  Richmond,  ia  Yorkshire,  and  a  merchant  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 

The  family  of  Roddam  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the^ 
most  primeval  in  the  British  dominions  ;  the  Ssottish^ 
Heraldry  most  likely  contains  their  more  remote  line^ 
age,  as  upon  an  old  pedigree  of  the  family  is  written* 
the  following  grant,  in  Saxon  characters : 

-      -  -  .   -        — — • 

•'  The  subject  is  understood  to  be  «♦  Natural  Theology.** 

**  I  King- 
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*'  I  King  Athelston  gives  unto  the  Pole  Roddam, 

*'  From  tnee  and  mine*  to  thee  and  thine, 

'*  Before  my  wifeMaude«  my  daughter  Maudlin^  and  my  eldest 
••  son  Henry, 

*•  And  for  a  certen  truth, 

**  I  bite  this  wax  with  my  gatig  tooChy 

**  So  long  at  a  mair  bears  moss,  and  '  ■■.        iare^ 

'*  A  Roddam  of  Roddam  for  ever  man  J* 

The  English  Heraldry  first  mentions  Eleanora  Roddam,  married 
to  Robert  Umfraville,  Earl  of  Angos,  anno  1 184,  3  xst  H.  II.  ob. 
^  £•  II.  Vin.  No.  149,  fo.  79.  and  Dug.  Ba;.  Vol.  1.  fo.  506^ 
in  the  College  of  ArmSi 

Luqr»  daughter  and  heir  of  Philip  de  Rime,  I.  to. 

Sir  John  Roddam,  of  Roddam.  Knight,  Lord  of  Houghton,  in 
right  of  his  wife  Ellen,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Houghton,  of 
(loughton,  in  the  coiinty  of  Northumberland,  Esquire.  Sir  Johd 
Roddam  was  slaine  t&  the  Palme  Sooday  ffielde  with  the  Earle  of 
Northomberland  in.  boctaile,  the  jih  anno  1491,  the  19th  day  of 
March. 
.  William  de  Roddam^ 

Thomas. 

William  de  Roddanl,  49th  King  Henry  til. 

Wilfijum  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  D*Esplee^> 
King  Sd^ard  II. 

Sir  John  tkin  at  the  battle  of  Tov(rton,  Edward  III. 

Joane,  daughter  of  Adam  de  Roddam,  married  Thomas  de  Um* 
fraville,  ob.  10  Rich.  II. 

John    *—    —    —  istKing  Ed^fard  IV. 
•  Robert-*-    ^—    -^  6th  King  Edward  VI. 

John    •*-    —    —  loih  Queen  Elizabeth,  &c.  &c.  Sec. 

and  from  those  the  Rodclams,  of  Roddam,  have  de^ 
gcended  in  a  direct  line  to  this  day,  intermarryiijg 
with  the  families  of 

Greys,  of  Chillingham,  in  Northumberland  j 

Sclbys,  Brandings,  of  Gosforth  ^ 

Forstors,  of  Etherston  j 
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Swfnburncs,  of  Eethingham  ;  ' 

Lisles,  of  Felton,  6?^.  6f ^ .  6fr, 

The  Roddamshad  originally  possessed  agreat  por-^ 
tion  of  the  north  part  of  Northumberland  ;  but  the 
little  progress  of  improvement,  added  to  the  varying 
governments  and  warring  events  of  former  ages,  caus- 
ed their  property  to  be  much  reduced ;  which  is 
laughably  and  satirically  noticed  by  the  laconic  au^ 
thor  of  a  supposed  will  of  a  northern  clergyman^ 
written  near  thirty  years  ago,  who  laments  that  the- 
proud  Roddams  and  Delavals,  who  merrily  dance  in 
their  rags,  cannot  sell  their  lineage.  Kmg  Athelston's 
grant  of  the  only  part  of  the  antient  inheritance  that 
they  now  retain  is  circumstantially  and  more  particu* 
larly  mentioned  in  Historia  Majoris  BritannU  tamAn^ 
glU  quam  ScotU  i  per  Joannam  Major  em  nomine  qui^ 
dem  Scotum  professione  autem  Theologum  i  veterum  mo* 
numeniis  concinnata,  giving  certain  and  undubitable 
proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  their  ancestry  ;  in  which 
the  author,  mentioning  an  irruption  of  the  English 
into  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Kulg  Richard  the  Se- 
cond, says,  When  they  burnt  the  monasteries  of  Met 
ros,  Driburg,  Newbottel,  and  Edinburgh,  and  re- 
turned back  without  damage.  After  their  departuFC, 
Robert  Stewart,  Earl  of  Fife,  second  son  of  the  King 
of  Scotland, having  with  him  James  Earl  of  Douglas^ 
and  Archibald  Earl  of  Gal  way,  with  thirty  thousand 
men,  entered  England  by  Solway  Frith,  and  finding 
the  adjacent  country  rich  and  abundant,  carried 
off  very  great  spoil.     While  he  was  there,  a  most 
ancient  charter  was  brought  to  their  commander 
Robert^ .in  which  was  thus  wrkten  ; 
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I  King  Athelston 

Gilfis  heir  to  Paalane 

Odam  and  Roddam 

Als  gud  and  als  fair 

Als  evir  tha  myn  ware 

And  *yair  to  witness  Maid  my  wife. 

The  same  Robert,  then  Duke  of  Albany,  was 
chosen  Governor  of  Scotland  (during  the  detention 
of  his  nephew  King  James  the  First  in  England :) 
%5rhenever  he  heard  long  charters  and  other  similar 
writings,  he  used  to  say,  that  in  ancient  times  there 
was  more  probity  and  good  faith,  when  our  ances- 
tors were  not  yet  accustomed  to  such  minute  pro- 
lixity in  their  conveyances.  And  this  opinion  he 
exemplified  by  these  letters  patent  of  King  Athel- 
ston, which  he  was  wont  to  recite  from  memory 
on  such  occasions.  Such  is  the  substance  of  the 
curious  and  memorable  passage  referred  to  in  page 
265,  Majoris  Britanniae. 

Eodem  tempore  Richardus  Anglas  Scotiam  ingreditur :  monas* 
teria  de  Melros,  Driburgo,  Newboltill  et  Edinborgense  combiissit» 
et  sine  damno  hinc  ad  sua  rediit.  Pott  cujas  discessum  Robertot 
Stewartns,  comes  Fifensis,  regit  secnndo  genitus,  tecum  habeat 
Jacobum  comitem  Douglasseum  et  Archibaldum,  Douglasteum 
comitem  Galwyeum,  cum  triginta  millibus  vivorum  Angliam  in- 
greditur per  arenam  de  Sulvey :  qui  iHic  terram  frugiferam  et  opu* 
lenum  invenientes  pnedam  maximam  abducnnt.  Ad  Robertum 
capitanenm  illic  antiquissima  charta  delata  est,  in  qua  tic  scribeba^^ 
tar ;  I  King  Athelstane  giffis  heir  to  Paulane,  Odam  and  Rodam, 
als  gud  and  als  fair  als  evir  tha  myn  ware ;  and  yair  to  witness 

-    •  

*  Yair  to,  would  be  anciently  written  in  Saxon  cbaractert 

yaijrro. 

Kj^  Maid 
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Maid  my  wy£  Et  cum  iste  RobeftUB  pottea  daz  Albania  et 
Scotue  gubernator  electus  esseti  duin  loqgas  chartas  et  literas  aa- 
diebaty  sic  dicere  solinis  erat,  qnod  in  diebus  antiquis  major  erat 
fidelitas  et  probitas,  in  quibus  roajoret  hac  proUxitate  non  sunt  nsif 
Et  hoc  probavit  per  literas  Athdstani  qoas  meinoriter  recitare  con-r 
sueverat.  Hoc  ett  Latine  dicere ;  e^  Rex  Athelstanus  de  Pan* 
lanae  dominium  4e  Odam  et  Rodaip,  it^  libere  si^ut  ego  haec  pos- 
aedi :  et  haic  done  ^latildis  mea  uxor  testimonium  debit.  Archi'! 
baldo  Douglasseo  suit  filius  illigitimus  GuilleUnus  oomine,  in  rt 
IDilitari  clarissimus^  qui  hostium  magnas  catervai  pancis  estandere 
aolebat ;  qui  ob  suas  virti^es  in  Regis  j^oberti  gratiam  sic  devenitf 
yt  rex  ei  £liam  ^gidiaqi'iipmine  matrimonio  tradiderit  cun  do-r 
^inio  de  Niddisdale  eis  et  eorum  haeredibos  imperpetuum. 

Notwithstanduig  Roddam  lies  at  a  great  distance 
from  thftt  part  of  England  which  the  Scotch  ravaged 
^t  their  first  entrance  by  Solway  Frith,  yet  it  is  iM>t 
vnlikely  but  a  detachment  might  have  entered 
Northumberland  at  the  same  time  (as  was  their 
usual  practice  upon  such  occasions),  and  finding  the 
writing  in  question,  brought  it  to  Robert  while  his 
head-quarters  were  in  Cumberland  or  Westmorcr 
land,  &c.  &c.  And  as  Major  appears  to  quote  the 
lines  only  from  Duke  Robert's  recital  of  them,  this 
will  account  for  their  having  been  somewhat  moder- 
nized and  altered  from  the  genuine  Saxon  of  King 
Athelston's  original  grant.  It  i^  a  well  known  fact 
that  King  Athel?ton  gained  a  great  victory  over  th? 
Scots  and  Danes  (which  is  briefly  mentioned  in  the 
flistoria  Majorts  BritannUy  tarn  AnglU  quam  Scoti^t^ 
page  92)  in  the  country  near  Roddam,  where  he 
commanded  in  person,  so  that  he  probably  rewards 
ed  Pauline  by  this  grant  upon  the  spot  for  his  good 
service?.     PaiJ^ii^e  probably  derived  his  name  and 

^^scent 


descent  from  one  of  the  old  NotthumbriaBs,  who 
were  converted  and  baptized  by  Paulinus,  the  great 
apostle  of  the  north,  ^  k  described  bf  Bede  .tji^eiir 
jcountrfman,  and  afterwards  by  Cankden,  &c. 

It  is  mentioned  in  Lelaod'^  Coliectanea^  vol.  ii 
page  S7^y  A.D.  135J. 

^«  Gilbert  Rodam  hinng  tfcy»tiiree  gbyres  trtth  Hhii«  ftol 
^  eighty  acc)iei«y  £:>ughc  with  Rcyudd  de  Qdion,  cipisaine  of 
^  Paifiiy  near  Stamper  (now  fitRm^ei,  in  Nonnafidy)^  tkat^MMi 
'*  seven  hundred  men  of  armes  and  foar  hundned  bngaates  wiili 
^*  hkn.  Gilbert  was  slayen  there  ;  yet  the  Englishman  had  the 
**  victory,  and  Reynald  was  tliere  talcen  prisoner ;  'but  he>  hy  th6 
^  help  of  a  false  fingli^hman,  was  conra^ieA  or  ever  he  iia4 
*'  payid  kts  rannsom.*' 

Leland's  Itinerary,  writt^  during  ifhe  reign  df 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  also  mentions,  yol.  y, 
-page  93, 

**  The  Roddams,  or  Rudhams,  were  men  of  fair  iandes  im 
f*  Northombrelande,  about  Tylle  river,  ontyl  one  of  them  having 
^  to  wife  one  of  the  UmflaviUe  xlaaghters,  killed  a  man  oi  name, 
"**  and  thereby  lost  the  principale  of  eight  hundred  m^^rkes  bjr 
^*  yere ;  «o  that  at  this  time  Roddana,  or  otherwise  B>udham»  ^df 
^*  Northumbrelande,  is  but  a  man  of  nene  laades*" 

Admiral  Roddain  (the  subject  of  these  memoir^) 
went  to  sea  a  mid^ipman  in  the  Lowestoflfe,  in  the 
year  1735-6.  He  served  ateo  as  mtdshipma'n  in  the 
^ussel,  Cumberland,  and  "Boyne,  and  was  upon  the 
Antigua  station  with  Capt.  Drummond  of  the  Low- 
estoffe  more  than  five  years.  Sir  Clmloner  Ogle 
then  took  him  into  his  own  ship,  on  his  way  to  Ja-r 
piaica,  to  join  Admiral  Venion,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  different  expeditions  to  Hispaniola, 

K  4  .  Car- 
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Carthagena,  the  island  of  Cuba,  Cumberland  har- 
bour, &c,  &c.    The  young  sailor  shewed  great  va-* 
lour  and  intrepidity,  yet  had  the  good  luck  to  es- 
cape, though  a  part  of  his  coat  was  shot  oflF  by  a 
cannon-ball.     On  the  third  of  November,  1741,  he 
was  made  third  lieutenant  on  board  the  Superb,  in 
Cumberland  harbour,  the  honourable  William  Har- 
vey captain,  in  which  ship  he  returned  the  same 
year  to  England,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  save 
the  ship  (though  so  young  an  officer)  twice  on  her 
passage  home.    The  Superb  was  paid  off  at  Ply- 
mouth in  1 742,  and  Lieutenant  Roddam  was  com- 
missioned third  lieutenant  of  the  Monmouth  the 
7th  of  September,  1742.     Charles  Wyndham,.Esq, 
(uncle  to  the  late  Secretary  at  War),  commanded 
the  Monmouth;  he  was  a  most  correct  and  excel- 
lent officer.     Being  on  a  cruize  off  the  island  of 
Teneriffe,  the  captain  (as  was  his  constant  practice 
at  night)  gave  his  orders  particularly  that  every  in- 
cident should  be  inserted  in  the  log-book.     Lieu- 
tenant Roddam,  at  first  watch,  received  Captain 
Wyndham's  commands  to  put  the  ship  about  at 
twelve  o'clock,  which  he  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  do  three  times,  although  there  was  no  apparent 
obstacle  to  its  being  done;  and  when  Lieutenant 
Hamilton  went  upon  deck  to  relieve  the  watch, 
Roddam  told  liim  that  witchcraft  must  have  pre- 
vented the  ship  from  going  about,  and  bidding  Ha- 
milton go  forward,  in  his  presence  he  once  more 
.  attempted  it,  when  the  ship  missed  stays  a  fourth 
time ;  which  circumstance,  as  it  proved  in  the  event, 

was 
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was  directed  at  least  by  good  luck,  for  so  much 
time  was  thus  occupied,  that  day-light  commenc* 
ing,  a  sail  was  .perceived  in  sight  a-head  of  the 
Monmouth,  which  they  chased,  and  took;  it  proved 
to  be  a  Spanish  ship  of  at  least  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  value,  and  which  would  not  have  been 
seen  but  for  this  accidents  Lieutenant  Roddam  re- 
lated this  circumstance  to  his  captain  soon  after,  at 
the  same  time  reminding  him  that  his  custom  of  in- 
specting the  ^og-book  had  been  neglected,  or  he 
would  there  have  seen  that  his  commands  had  not 
been  obeyed;  but  Captain  Wyndham's  good  for- 
tune had  of  course  made  him  forgetful  of  his  own 
rule,  and  he  was  much  pleased  at  the  lucky  cir- 
cumstance that  had  stayed  the  hand  of  his  young 
lieutenant.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1744,  young 
Roddam  was  made  second  lieutenant  of  the  same 
ship.  Captain  Henry  Harrison  then  commander, 
and  on  the  14th  of  July,  1746,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  his  Majesty's  sloop  Viper. 
About  this  time  Lord  Anson  (then  Mr.  Anson)  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  went  to  Portsmouth  to 
command  the  western  squadron,  and  expressing  a 

•  strong  wish  to  all  the  captains  to  stop  a  fleet  at  that 

•  time  lying  at  Plymouth,  they  urged  the  impractica- 
bility of  the  undertaking  in  a  high  south-west  wind^ 

.  and  stated  many  other  concurring  obstacles.  Mr. 
Roddam,  the  youngest  captain,  instantly  undertook 
to  try  the  possibility  of  stopping  them,  though  his 
sloop  being  just  off  the  stocks,  was  in  every  way  in- 
complete, and  he  performed  Mr.  Anson's  wish  with 

.a  readiness  and  alacrity  which  shewed  that  quick* 


ness  and  steadiness  are  not  incompatible,  but  whey 
united,  may  effect  what  neither  separately  can  ac** 
complish.  Tliis  was  so  strong  a  recommendatioo 
to  that  great  naval  ofBcer  Lx>rd  Anson,  that  he  im- 
mediately wrote  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  for 
leave  to  take  Captain  Roddam  under  his  command* 
In  the  course  of  that  year  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warw 
rcn,  then  commanding  the  western  squadron,  re- 
ceived intelligence  from  ^  Bristol  privateer  that 
vnore  than  tliirty  sail  of  vessels  were  in  Sidera  bay^ 
iicar  Cape  Ortugal,  laden  with  naval  stores*  Sir 
Peter  enquired  if  the  privateer's  captain  could  cariy 
in  any  of  his  Majeslty'^  ships ;  to  which  he  replied 
jn  the  negative.  The  admiral  dien  asked  if  any 
battery  sheltered  them;  and  being  answered  that 
there  were  two,  and  that  the  entrance  w^  very 
parrow,  he  determined  to  relinquish  the  attempt  as 
impracticable,  Captain  Harrison,  of  the  Moii* 
inouth,  being  present,  recommended  the  Admiral 
to  send  the  Viper,  which  Roddam  commanded, 
lidding,  "  He  would  answer  for  that  young  maq 
♦*  effecting  all  that  human  nature  could  perform  ;** 
and  on  that  day,  being  Saturday,  Captain  Roddan^ 
feceived  his  orders,  to  sail  i|i  the  evening,  and  was 
off  the  first  battery  next  morning,  which  he  car^ 
f ied,  destroyed  all  the  ^uns,  and  also  took  a  priva- 
teer then  coming  out:  he  proceeded  into  the  bay, 
burnt  more  than  thirty  sail  of  vessels,  and  on  the 
third  day  rejoined  his  Admiral  with  three  or  four 
prizes,  not  being  able  to  man  more  from  his  littfc 
sloop  of  fourteen  guns  and  ninety  men  and  boys. 
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The  town  offered  to  surrender  to  his  own  terms i 
but  Captain  Roddam  told  the  inhabitants  that  h^ . 
did  BOt  come  there  to  aggrandize  himself  and  crew 
by  distressing  harmless  individuals,  but  only  such  as 
armed  against  Great  Bfritain,  the  number  of  whom 
at  the  first  battery  amounted  to  about  five 
hundred  men.  Upon  Captain  Roddam 's  return  to 
the  squadron,  he  was  met  and  received  at  the  en- 
tering port  by  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren,  who 
taking  him  in  hjs  arms,  thanked  him  most  warmly 
for  the  most  important  service  he  had  rendered  his 
country^  which,  with  his  answer  to  the  inhabitants, 
so  pleased  and  gratified  this  gallant  and  humane 
Admiral,  that  his  statement  of  the  affair  to  the 
Jjords  of  the  Admiralty  immediately  obtained  Cap- 
tain Roddam  the  command  of  the  Greyhound  fri- 
gate, of  24  guns,  with  the  rank  of  post-captain^ 
to  which  he  was  appointed  the  7th  of  July,  1747, 
On  his  return  to  England  in  the  Viper,  being  off 
Partmouth,  and  no  otherwise  known  to  its  inhabi- 
tants than  from  the  account  of  his  conduct  in  Si* 
(iera  bay,  they  immediately  offered  and  earnestly 
elicited  Captain  Roddam  to  become  their  repre-i 
ifentative  in  parliament;  this  honour  he  repeatedly 
refused,  as  well  as  many  offers  from  boroughs  at 
various  times  tendered  to  him. 

Captain  Roddam  served  in  the  Greyhound  frigate 
in  Holland,  under  Commodore  Mitchell:  he  was 
afterwards  ordered  to  join  Admiral  Watson  at 
Louisburgh,  and   was  by  him  stationed  at  New 

Yofk  three  yeara^  fxQm  wbeoc?  h?  returned  to  Eng- 
land 
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land  m  1751,  and  on  the  30th  of  January,  1755,' 
was  commissioned  for  the  Bristol  guardship,  of  50 
guns,  at  Plymouth,  where  he  served  about  a  year, 
and  in  1 755  he  was  appointed  to  the  Greenwich, 
also  a  50  gun  ship,  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  upon  the  Jamaica  station  till  1757.  At  this 
period,  being  on  a  cruize  off  Hispaniola,  on  the 
16th  of  March  early  in  the  morning,  plying  off 
Cape  Cabroon,  the  Greenwich  fell  in  with  four 
French  line  of  battle  ships,  two  frigates  and  a 
storeship,  which  the  officers  and  crew  ot  the  Green- 
wich all  fully  supposed  and  asserted  were  merchant- 
men convoyed  by  two  frigates;  but  Captain  Rod- 
dam  saw  otherwise,  and  though  late  convinced 
his  ship's  company  of  their  mistake,  as  they  proved 
to  be  the  Tonnant,  of  84  guns,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Bpfromont ;  the  Desauncene,  of  74,  Cap- 
tain Blonal;  the  Diadem,  74,  Captain  Rosele; 
I^Eveille,  of  64,  Captain  Merville ;  the  Inflexible,  of 
64,  and  the  Savage  and  La  Bronne  frigates,  with 
^  twenty-gun  storeship.  This  squadron  bebg  to 
windward  sent  one  of  the  frigates  to  reconnoitre, 
which  Captain  Roddam  perceiving,  and  finding 
there  could  be  no  chance  to  escape,  used  every 
mancBUvre  to  draw  her  toward  the  Greenwich. 
This  ship  being  painted  in  the  manner  of  the  French, 
he  hoped  to  decoy  the  frigate,  for  which  he  had  pre- 
pared men  to  board,  with  an  intention  of  sending 
her  immediately  to  Admiral  Townshend  at  Jamaica, 
with  intelligence  of  the  situation  and  number  of 
the  enemy ;  but  the  French  frigate  soon  discovering 

the 
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the  Greenwich  to  be  a  two-decked  ship,  made  great 
ttxertion  to  shelter  herself  amidst  the  French  squa« 
dron.  The  Diadem  first  began  firing  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  from  that  hour  till  nine  at  night  the  Greenwich 
was  incessantly  attacked  by  one  or  other  of  the 
fleet  Captain  Roddam  again  prepared  to  board 
the  TEveille  a  64,  being  the  best  sailing  ship  j  but 
several  of  the  enemy  renewing  the  action  at  the 
same  time,  the  Greenwich  became  so  much  injured 
in  her  rigging,  that  she  was  quite  unmanageable, 
which  compelled  Captain  Roddam  to  relinquish  hi* 
hopes  of  boarding.  He  then  called  his  ship's  com- 
pany together,  and  told  them  he  had  done  all  in 
his  power  to  preserve  his  Majesty's  ship,  but  if  any 
of  them  could  point  out  the  French  admiral's  ship 
the  Tonnant,  he  thought  the  Greenwich  could  yet 
•divert  her  an  hour  or  two.  The  officers  (of  whom 
the  present  Admiral  Sir  James  Wallace,  then  a 
lieutenant,  was  one)  and  the  whole  ship's  company 
answered,  "  They  must  obey  their  captain;  but 
**  they  had  been  unceasingly  shot  at  for  twelve 
^  hours,  and  supported  an  action  they  believed 
••  longer  than  any  ship  had  ever  before  sustained*.'* 

At 


*  This  appears  npon  the  very  honourable  court-martial  held 
the  1441  of  Ja1y>  i757>  on  hoard  hU  Majesty's  ship  Marlbo<- 
loughf  0x1  which  the  whole  ship's  company  were  called  by  Cap* 
tain  Roddam^s  request^  and  gave  their  opinion  upoi^  oath  thac. 
Captain  Roddam  was  a  gentleman  that  nfifould  fight.  Each  sea- 
man examined  at  the  coort-martial«  upon  being  asked  by  tbe 
cpurt|  **  if  their  captain  did  every  thing  that  an  officer  could  do 


■ 

belonged  to  the  Greenwich  to  consent  to  put  themi 
on  shore  at  Port  Morant  (which'  is  too  frequently 
doQe  in  cartels),  as  the  sailors  think  the  landing 
there  prevents  their  being  sent  to  men  of  war,  and 
consequently  gives  them  liberty ;  but  Captain  Rod-' 
dam  overhearing  a  lieutenant  recommending  thems 
to  be  cautious,  went  upon  deck,  expressed  bis  de-> 
termination  not  to  suffer  them  to  go  to  any  other 
port,  and  ordered  them  to  be  put  on  board  men  of 
war ;  to  which  they  submitted  in  quietness.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  Jamaica,  Captain  Roddam  was  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  in  Port  Royal  harbour.  When 
the  court  presented  the  sentence  to  Admiral  Coates,^ 
commander  in  chief,  he  immediately  complimented 
Captain  Roddam,  by  giving  him  the  minutes  of  the 
court,  with  a  request  that  he  would  print  them,  as 
reflecting  great  credit  on  the  service,  and  the  Britisb 
flag ;  it  was  accordingly  printed  at  Kingston,  in  Jar 
maica. 

Captsun  Roddam  returned  ta  England  upon  pa« 
role  in  a  packet,  and  about  half  way  on  the  passage 
the  vessel  met  with  a  hard  gale  of  foul  wind :  when 
if  ceased.  Captain  Roddam  observed  the  master 
manoeuvring  in  a  maimer  that  would  probably  sink 
the  packet,  which  he  mentioned  to  the  master,  who* 
replied,  "  He  had  orders  not  to  lose  a  moment." 
Captain  Roddam  told  him,  "  More  time  would  be 
lost  if  the  vessel  went  to  the  bottom,  which  seemed 
to  him  certain ;  aiid  the  moment  she  gathered  way 
down  she  went.  The  master  deplored  his  misfor- 
tune in  not  taking  advice.  "  Then  follow  it  ww,'* 

said 
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kaid  Captain  Roddam  ;  and  under  his  directions  the 
packet  was  righted  in  half  an  hour,  but  so  strained 
with  the  weight  of  water,  that  her  water-way  seams 
were  fully  dpened. 

Arriving  off  Ushant,  they  perceived  a  sail  bearing 
down  upon  them,  and  Captain  Roddam  observing 
iio  preparation  for  resistance,  enquired  what  thcf 
master  meant  to  do  ?  who  answered^  "  His  orders 
were  not  to  fight,  but  pursue  his  ccnirse  as  fast  as 
possible."  Upon  which  Captain  Roddam  ordered 
a  lighted  match,  and  himself  turned  a  gun  and  fired 
it  at  the  vessel ;  b"ut  seeing  her  go  off,  he  told  the 
master  and  ship's  company  that  the  impression  of 
being  upon  parole  had  escaped  him  at  the  moment ; 
that  he  could  not  in  honour  fight,  but  by  following 
his  advice  the  vessel  might  be  in  their  possession  in 
lialf  an  houf ;  by  his  meanS  the  packet  was  saved 
twice. 

As  soon  as  Captain  Roddam  was  exchanged,  he 
went  out  passenget  in  the  Montague  to  Sir  Edward 
(afterwards  Lord)  Hawke,  and  took  the  command 
of  the  Colchester  under  his  Lordship,  off  Ushant,- 
the  7th  of  December,  1759,  in  which  ship  he  wa^ 
•cnt  to  Plymouth  to  procure  what  the  Colchester' 
wanted,  and  to  conduct  any  convoy  that  might  be 
l«ady  for  that  station  ;  with  which  in  ten  days  th^ 
Colchester  rejoined  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  or- 
dered Captain  Roddam  commanding  her,  with  Cap- 
tain Hervey  in  the  Monmouth,  and  Captain  Rowley 
in  the  Montague,  to  watch  the  French  fleet  close 
off  Brest,    Three  French  men  of  War  came  out, 

L  1  't?\\\dSi 
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which  the  English  ships  chased  within  the  baftfe'^ 
ries,  and  run  one  of  them  on  shore.  After  thid 
service.  Captain  Roddam  was  ordered  to  relievo 
Captain  DufFofF  Belleisle;  on  which  occasion  he 
carried  the  Colchester  through  the  narrow  rocky 
passage  (Lc  Ras),  between  the  Saints  and  the  shores 
into  Audieme  bay,  and  was  believed  to  be  the  first 
English  ship  that  ever  made  the  attempt.  When 
he  had  arrived  at  his  destination.  Captain  Roddapi 
received  orders  to  watch  a  convoy  with  sixteen  fri- 
gates, supposed  by  government  to  be  bound  for 
Ireland,  with  troops ;  but  his  little  squadron  not 
haviflg  force  enough  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  fri- 
gates, to  insure  success,  he  gave  the  men  of 
war  under  his  command  orders  to  dash  amongst  the 
convoy^,  and  if  possiole  to  avoid  engaging  the  fri- 
gates, but  to  endeavour  to  cut  away  the  mast^  of 
the  transports,  which  he  knew  would  entirely  de- 
stroy the  expedition.  Upon  receiving  these  orders, 
a  friend  of  Captain  Roddam's,  serving  under  him^ 
went  on  board  the  Colchester,  and  asked  him  if 
there  was  not  some  mistake  in  the  British  being  or- 
dered not  to  fightj  as  they  would  be  called  cowards. 
Captain  Roddam  replied, "  The  charge  of  cowardic* 
could  alone  be  applied  to  himself,  who  had  given 
those  orders."  His  friend  (now  living)  then  enquired 
what  Captain  Roddam  meant  to  do  ?  he  answered,- 
•*  To  shew  there  was  no  cowardice,  he  should 
fight  the  whole  number  of  frigates,  and  trusted 
some  of  them  would  be  sent  to  the  bottom."  Some 
time  after  this  Captain  Reynolds  joined  this  little 
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squadion  in  the  Finn,  and  being  senior  officer,  took 
the  command,  but  unluckily  he  had  with  him  only  one 
pilot,  though  he  was  sent  on  that  station  with  parti* 
cular  orders  to  endeavour  to  destroy  the  convoy  then 
lying  in  Rochfort  river.     Upon  his  arrival  he  called 
a  council  of  the  officers,  to  consult  if  it  was  possi- 
tp  effect  the  commands  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty; their  unanimous  opinion  confirmed  the  entire 
impracticability  of  such  an  lattempt  with  one  pilot. 
Upon  which  Captain  Roddam  said,  **  He  had  fully 
givien  bis  opinion,  according  entirely  with  the  other 
captains,  that  it  could  not  be  done ;  but  his  ship 
(the  Colchester)  being  an  old  man  of  war,  and  not 
worth  much,  the  loss  of  her  would  be  trifling  for 
tjie  good  of  the  service,  and  with  Captain  Reynold's 
concurrence  he  would  make  the  trial  with  the  boats 
to  assist  him.' '     But  Captain  Reynolds  and  th^  rest 
of  x\m  council  were  against  his  running  the  risk. 
Upon  which  Captain  Roddqm  observed,  "  That  he 
himself  had  been  in  pommand  the  day  preceeding, 
and  he  would  give  it  under  his  h^nd  that,  circum- 
stanced as  above,  he  should  have  made  the  attempt;" 
but  the  general  voice  ^ally  decided  it  otherwise. 
Captain  Roddam  then  recommended  Captain  Rey- 
nolds to  cruize  with  a  part  of  the  frigates  off  one 
opening  of  Belleisle,  and  send  the  Colchester  off 
the  other ;  but  after  putting  this  plan  in  execution, 
\X  was  found  the  next  morning  that  the  convoy  ha^ 
passed  Captain  Reynolds,  and  got  into  the  rive» 
Vans.     After  this.  Captain  Duff,  in  the  Rochester, 
arrive;!  there  tp  command  with  sever^  pth^r  ships, 
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^d  finding  the  Colchester  very  leaky,  aad  ii|  wa^t 
of  provisions,  gave  orders  for  hpr  to  return  to 
Plymouth,  which  port  she  reached,  making  five 
foot  water  an  hour ;  but  notwithstanding  ber  being^ 
ifi  that  condition.  Commodore  JHanaway  sent  some 
paulkers  on  board,  aiid  ordered  her  immediately  to 
join  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  off  Vans,  with  a  convoy. 
Upon  this  order  being  executed,  Sir  Edward  Hawke 
asked  Captain  Roddam,  who  had  §ent  him  out  with 
a  ship  in  that  condition,  and  ordered  him  directly 
back  to  Plymouth,  where  being  better  refitted. 
Captain  Roddam  was  directly  to  sail  to  St.  Helena^ 
with  the  Rippon,  Captain  Jeekill,  under  his  com- 
mand, to  bring  home  the  fleet  from  the  East  Indies, 
Previous  to  their  sailing  from  St.  Helena,  Adniiral 
Sir  George  Pocock  joined  them,  and  in  their  pa&T 
sage  home,  off  Scilly,  being  in  a  great  fog,  Captain 
Roddam  supposing  the  Colchester  not  far  from  the 
island,  and  the  other  ships  to  be  still  nearer,  made  a 
signal  to  tack,  which  Sir  George  Pocock  honoured 
him  by  repeating,  and  afterwards  thanked  him. 
And  when  off  Dover,  also  in  a  fog  and  much  wind, 
?ifter  the  admiral's  making  a  signal  for  lying-to, 
Captain  Roddam  seeing  the  South  Foreland,  ventur- 
ed to  make  a  signal  for  the  convoy's  bearing  away 
to  the  Downs,  for  which  the  admiral  also  thanked 
fiitn^  knowing  several  of  the  convoy  were  in  danger : 
and  added,  if  he  could  have  been  certain  of  Captain 
Roddam 's  so  doing,  he  should  have  run  his  own  ship 
into  the  North  Sea,  knowing  his  anchors  and  cables 
were  very  bad;  the  weather  however  happily  clear- 


Sng,  they  M  arrived  safe.  The  Colcheter  was  of* 
tiered  to  Spithead;  but  by  some  deJay  or  mistake 
the  orders  for  the  Rippon  were  not  delivered  to 
Captain  Roddam»  by  which  neglect  she  did  not  ar- 
rive for  three  weeks  after  the  Colchester,  which  got 
there  in  two  days,  and  being  found  un  serviceable 
was  paid  off.  Peace  was  soon  after  proclaimed: 
upon  which  Captain  Roddam  turning  his  sword 
into  a  ploughshare,  laid  the  foundation  of  those  inl- 
provements  in  his  own  county,  at  Roddam ;  an 
estate  which  afterwards,  in  the  year  1 776,  he  be* 
came  heir  to  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother 
Edward  Roddam,  Esquire,  in  whose  lifetime  he  re- 
})uilt  the  present  mansion*house,  retaining  a  singular 
and  strong  attachment  to  the  ancient  possessions  of 
)iis  family.  On  a  supposition  of  war  breaking  out 
with  Spain,  about  the  year  1770,  Captain  Roddam 
was  commissioned  on  the  7th  of  Decembjer  in  that 
year,  for  the  Lenox  of  74  guns,  at  Portsmouth,  and 
continued  in  her  command  three  years  as  a  guard- 
ship,  being  relieved  on  the  19th  of  December,  1773, 
by  Captain  Matthew  Moor ;  and  at  the  commence^ 
tnent  of  the  American  war  he  was  commissioned 
for  the  Cornwall  of  74  guns,  at  Chatham,  the  1 7th 
of  March  1777,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Spithead, 
and  commanded  one  of  the  twelve  ships  then  in- 
tended for  the  Mediterranean;  but  upon  being  ap- 
pointed Rear-admiral  of  the  white,  on  the  29th  of 
April,  1778,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of 
the  Cornwall  by  Captain  Timothy  Edwards,  and 
was   ordered  immediately  to  Chatham  as    com- 
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pander  in  chief  of  his  Majesty's  ships  and  ves^elf 
in  the  river  Medw^y  and  of  the  Buoy  at  the  Nore ; 
;and  on  the  1 9th  of  March,  1 779,  received  the  rank 
pf  Vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  continuing  in  the 
^ame  command  was  pron^gtfd  Jo  th^  Vice-admiral 
pf  the  white,  on  the  2.6th  of  September,  1780;  a 
Vice-a4miral  pf  the  red  on  the  Z4th  of  Septem*ber, 
J  787;  ?nd  on  the  2pth  of  April,  1789,  he  was  ap- 
pointed com  m^der  in  chief  at  Portsmouth,  where 
be  Qpntinued  three  years  ^  pio^t  active  and  attentive 

* 

commandjsr,  ^y  early  hoi^rs  {md  regularity  he  cac- 
xied  eyery  bu^iijess  quickly  forward ,  and  the  ex- 
pectMion  of  war,  with  its  hurrying  consequence^ 
gave  hin>  in  that  situation  many  opportunities  of 
exertiqg  his  professional  zeal.  Among  other  instan- 
ces, he  rgceiye^  Qrder§  to  get  the  guardships  ready 
for  sea,  which  he  completed  in  five  days,  except 
m^n ;  and  the  like  order  being  repeated  for  fitting 
put  five  §ajl  jnpre,  b^  had  them  also  entirely  ready 
^t  Spith^ad  in  fourteen  days,  which  he  announced  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  with  earnest  offers  to  go 
with  the  squadron  to  any  part  of  the  world.  This  ex-r 
traprdiiiary  expedition  }n  getting  men  of  war  ready 
fpr  $e^  so  ^stpni^h^d  the  French  n^tiqn,  that  theii; 
pew3paper8  noticed  that  British  ^hips  of  war  sprung 
i}p  pomplete  likp  inusbrooms.  His  professional 
services  have,  with  a  strong  wish  for  e^ipjoyment, 
been  qffered  upoji  every  occasion ;  but  he  h^s  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  thepfi  since  he  struck 
bis  flag  at  Portsmouth  in  the  year  1792^-  Upon  the 
first  of  February,  1793,  ts  w^s  promoted  to  b© 
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Admiral  of  the  blue;  and  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1 794i  Admiral  of  the  white :  he  is  now  highest  on 
the  list  but  one,  and  from  the  perfect  posses^iop  of 
health,  strength,  activity,  good  spirits,  and  valour, 
may  yet  live  to  share  some  of  those  rewards  or  dis^ 
tinctions  of  his  Sovereign' f  respQtfor  services^  which 
on  every  occasion  h^  has  invariably  employed  to  the 
best  of  his  ability;  but  he  never  asked  for  any  situa<> 
tion  that  would  pl^ce  him  above  an  older  officer, 
always  considering  such  conduct  ^  being  extremely 
detrimental  to  the  service. 

During  the  time  he  was  in  command,  every  gen- 
tleman then  in  commission  could  bear  testimony  to 
his  acjtfvity  aijd  jealous  attention  both  to  the  service 
^nd  every  person  employed  in  it.  His  table  was 
always  ready  to  receive  his  brother  officers  of  all 
description^,  and  every  ptjier  p^r^on  fit  to  be 
placed  at  it ;  which  hospitality  he  now  continues  in 
the  style  of  an  ancient  baron  at  his  seat  in  Nor- 
thumberland. No  sailor's  widow,  or  orphan,  ever 
sued  to  him  without  receiving  his  benevolent 
assistance.  He  has  ever  been  the  sailor's  friend, 
though  at  the  same  time  their  steady  and  particu- 
larly undismayed  commander;  and  mutinies  never 
existed  under  bis  flag.  In  politics  he  was  always  a 
firm  adherent  to  government,  as  he  considered  any 
interruption  to  it  unjust  to  the  conductors,  whose 
exertions  would  ill  proceed  by  stops  being  put  to 
that  wheel,  which,  if  intercepted  in  its  regular  mo- 
tion, might  greatly  impair,  if  not  entirely  destroy, 
^c  whok  constitution ;  and  this  opmion  he  proves  in 
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Ilk  own  neighbourhood,  where  every  assistance  to 
government  is  given  by  him  both  in  precept  and  ex* 
^mple,  by  subscriptions  for  the  public  good,  an<l 
|K:tivity  and  impartiality  as  a  magistrate,  a  Jine  of 
ccmduct  which  no  consideration  of  self  has  with^ 
held  him  from  pursuing;  and  we  are  happy  to 
observe,  that  although  Admiral  Roddam  has  attain^ 
ed  an  age  to  which  the  generality  of  mankind  do 
not  reach,  yet  he  possesses  a  strength  of  constitutioxi 
(equ^l  to  the  activity  of  his  mind. 


SIR  RICHARD  HILL,  BART.  M.  P. 

AND  THB 

REV.  ROWLAND  HILL. 

SIR  RICHARD  HILL,  Baronet,  is  the  eldee?t 
WD  of  the  late  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  of  Hawkstone,  in 
tbe  county  of  Salop,  Baronet. 

He  was  born  June  6th,  old  style,  1733,  wa^ 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  afterwards 
admitted  as  Gentleman  Commoner  of  Magdalen 
college  in  the  university  of  Oxford;  where  he  re- 
sided until  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M. ; 
when  he  went  to  an  Accademy  at  Angers,  in  France, 
and  after  about  one  year's  residence  at  that  place,  he 
made  a  tour  of  the  Southern  parts  of  Europe,  in 
company  with  the  late  Earl  of  Elgin,  father  to  the 
present  Earl  5  and  then  returned  to  his  native  county 
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^d  seat;  inhere  he  chiefly  remained  with  his  worthy 
parents  and  acted  as  an  able,  active,  and  useful 
Magistrate  between  50  and  40  years,  thereby  gain-* 
iflg  much  credit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  tho 
public. 

He  was  about  24  years  of  age  before  he  had  a 
religious  turn  of  mind ;  when  he  became  known  tp 
the  late  reverend  and  learned  Messrs.  Romaine,Tal« 
bot,  Stillingfleet,  H.  Venn,  Berridge,  S.  Walker,  and 
others  of  the  most  pious  and  laborious  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England;  whose  acquaintance  wa^ 
made  particularly  beneficial  to  him. 

Desirous  of  being  useful  in  his  station,  he  pub- 
lished and  distributed  several  religious  Tracts,  visited 
and  relieved  the  poor  and  afflicted  in  bis  neigl.r 
bourhood,  and  exhorted  them  to  repentance  and 
^nd  newness  of  life. 

He  was  elected  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  shire 
for  the  county  of  Salop,  in  the  year  1780. 

He  never  gaye  one  vote  with  Lord  North  during 
Jhe  American  war,  but  always  on  every  question, 
which  had  relation  to  it,  he  divided  with  the  op? 
opposition;  though  it  was  and  still  is  his  principle 
to  support  administration,  whenever  he  conscien- 
tiously could  and  can  do  so. 

His  controversial  writings  in  defence  of  the  six 
stud^pts  expelled  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  in 
defence  of  the  calvinistic  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
^s  held  by  and  stated  in  the  Articles,  Homilies,  and 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  do  honour  to 
his  abilities  as  an  able  writer,  and  to  his  piety,  zeal, 
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and  integrity  as  a  christian,  the  polite  gentleman^^^ 
aend  scholar;  but  his  reply  to  the  Rev.  M.  Maden> 
mtitled>  "  The  Blessings  of  Polygamy  displayed/* 
gained  him  more  credit  than  any  of  his  other  pubr 
Kcations. 

His  public  and  private  charities  are  very  liberal  and 
extensive ;  and  the  great  regularity  which  pervades 
Ids  household  and  numerous  domestics,  exhibits  a 
pattern  highly  v^orthy  the  imitation  of  all  others  in 
the  like  station  of  life ;  at  the  same  time  that  his 
Uiiuni^cence  and  hospitality  in  the  entertainment  of 
of  his  friends  are  quite  of  the  good  old  English 
(tamp :  he  always  dines  at  3  o'clock  at  latest,  that 
ki^  visitors  may  sit  down  to  his  table  rather  than  run 
the  ri$k  of  finding  him  out  at  a  mommg  visit. 

^o  f^r  as  Sir  Richard  took  a  part  in  the  Shrews- 
bury election,  he  endeavoured  a§  much  as  possible 
to  prevent  a}l  those  scenes  of  confusion  and  de- 
bauchery, which  are  too  apt  to  disgrace  such  conr. 
t(5sts;  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to  divert  the 
channels  of  expence  from  riot  and  drunkenness  tQ 
tli^  benefit  of  the  poor  j^  and  he  certainly  never  ex- 
perienced more  concern  tjbjin  whenever  hi§  wishes 
for  that  purpose  were  thwarted. 

Every  Sunday  morning  Sir  Richar4  Hill  and  his 
family,  when  in  the  country,  attend  the  public  wor- 
s|iip  in  the  neat  church  or  chapel  of  Weston,  near 
his  park,  which  he  generously  and  piously  rebuilt^ 
almost  solely  at  his  own  expence,  in  the  year  1791 ; 
and  every  Sunday  afternoon  Sir  Richard's  youngest 
brother^  theR^v.  Brian  Hill^regularly  reads  prayers 
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knd  preaches  at  the  elegant  domestic  chat)d  m 
Haukstone  House;  which  chapel  was  erected  by 
the  late  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  had  constantly  di- 
vine service  performed  in  it  by  his  domestic  chap- 
kin.  In  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  B.  HilUorany 
other  clergyman,  which  seldom  happens.  Sir 
Richard  Hill  himself  performs  family  worship  both 
morning  and  evenihg,  and  reads  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible^  in  the  hall,  or  parlour,  as  every  master  of  m 
thri&tian  family  should  do. 

The  Rev.  Brian  Hill  has  no  living;  but  has  rathfer 
declined  than  sought  after  church  preferment:  he 
some  years  ago  resigned  a  benefice,  because  he 
tould  not  conveniently  reside  on  the  spot,  knd  at 
the  same  time  J>erform  the  duties  of  a  family  chap- 
lain at  Hawkstone ;  at  S^hicli  place  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood he  renders  hiriiselr  exceedingly  servicabic 
both  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  numerous  poor. 
He  almost  constantly  resides  with  his  father  Sir 
Richard,  and  is  well  known  as  a  scholar  and  author: 
his  travels  through  Sicily  and  Calabria,  and  his  beau- 
tiful moral,  poem  of  Henry  and  Acasto  have  beea 
much  read,  and  with  great  approbation.   ' 

Sir  Richard  Hill  ha^  niore  tTian  once  displayed 
his  zeal  from  the  Evangelkal  pulpits;  and  we  re- 
member to  have  heard  him  several  years  ago  at 
Truro,  in  Cornwall,  where  he  preached  in  the  meet- 
ing-house to  a  very  crowded  audience,  clad  in  a 
^refen  coat,  ornamented  with  gold  lace. 

At  an  early  period  of  life,  he  was  elected  knight 
of  the  shire  for  bis  native  county ;  and  has  invariably 
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them  with  the  most  intolerant  senthhents.  Sif 
kichard  Hill  Waged  war  against  the  Whole  host  of 
Af tiiinians,  and  published  several  pamphlets'  upon 
tlie  doctrines  in  dispute,  which  exhibited  consider^ 
able  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  evinced  no  small 
skill  in  theological  controversy.  About  the  sattie 
time,  the  university  bf  Oitford  be^n  to  be  jealbtis 
of  the  progress  of  methodism,  and  finding  that 
EdmiHid-hall  contained  some  students  who  ex- 
ercised their  preaching  talents  before  th^y  were  duly 
authoirised,  expelled  them.  This  cauaed  a  mighty 
outcry  among  the  zealots;  and  several  pieces  wefa 
published  against  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Durerlahd  Dr. 
Noel,  and.  other  heads  of  houses  who  were  en- 
gaged in  that  affair.  Among  the  rest  Sir  Richard 
came  forward  as  the  champion  of  methodism,  in  a 
tract  which  was  written  with  great  shrewdness  md 
spirit,  entitled  "  Pietas  Oxoniensis.*' 

Not  long  after  this  he  engaged  in  k  pdper  war  with 
Dn  Adams,  rector  of  St.  Chad's,  Shrewsbury, on  the 
following  occasion.  It  was  the  custom  of  the!  late 
Mr.  Romaine,  whom  the  Galvanists  regarded  as  their 
prophet,  to  spend  some  of  the  summer  months  in  tra- 
velling, and  in  one  of  these  excursions  he  wag  infVited 
io  preach  at  the  Doctor's  church.  He  accepted  the 
invitation;  but  his  sermon  was  so  little  to  the  vicar's 
taste,  that  he  is  said  to  have  treated  him  rather  rudely, 
and  even  to  have  preached  against  him  from  the  same 
pulpit.  The  Doctor  was  soon  after  attacked  in  a 
printed  letter  with  great  warmth  by  the  author  of 
Pietas  Oxoniensis,  and  the  controversy  we  believe  was 
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continued  for  some  time  with  no  little  heat  on  both 
sides  5  though  the  Dr.  did  not  scruple  to  confess  that  his 
own  doctrines  were  not  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  upon  this  ground  it  was  that  his  antagonist 
had  so  great  an  advantage  over  him. 

But  Mr.  John  Wesley,  and  a  very  pious  minister  ia 
connection  with  that  extraordinary  man,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  John  Fletcher,  vicar  of  Madely,  were  the  princi- 
pal antagonists  of  Sir  Richard.  The  whole  field  of 
controversy  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  was 
traversed  over  and  over  again  by  these  adroit  pole- 
mics; but  there  was  one  gentleman  who  had  a  mani- 
fest advantage  over  all  the  rest,  and  that  was  Mr.  Au- 
gustus Toplady.  He  possessed  a  considerable  degree 
of  learning,  a  great  command  of  language,  an  extent 
of  reading,  and  such  a  competency  of  metaphysics 
and  logic,  as  enabled  him  to  give  to  Calvinism  an  at- 
tracting appearance.  When  that  gentleman  died,  it 
seems  the  Wesleyan  methodists  propagated  some 
scandalous  stories  concerning  the  manner  of  his  de- 
parture, as  that  he  had  recanted  his  opinions,  and  ex- 
pired distracted.  In  confutation  of  his  slanderous 
reproach.  Sir  Richard  printed  a  small  pamphlet, 
which  abundantly  vindicated  the  consistent  integrity 
of  his  departed  friend,  and  did  honour  to  his  own 
feelings. 

Since  that  time  he  has  published  a  few  other  pieces, 
some  practical  and  other  controversial.  The  chief  of 
his  works,  however,  is  '^  An  Apology  for  Brotherly 
Love,  and  for  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  letters  to  the  Rev,  Charles  Daubeny ;  with 
1802-3,  M  aVindi- 
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a  VindicaVion  of  such  parts  of  Mr.  Wilber forces** 
Practical  View  as  have  been  objected  toby  Mr.  DaU"» 
bcny  in  his  Guide  to  the  Church."  8vo.  1798.  In 
this  work  Sir  Richard  evmces  greater  moderation 
than  in  his  former  pieces ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  so  far  as  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
concerned,  he  encounters  his  adversary  to  great 
advantage. 

We  here  close  our  view  of  the  Baronet  as  a  writer^ 
to  notice  him  as  a  divine  ;  for  be  it  known,  that  with 
all  his  zeal  for  the  church  of  England,  he  actually  of- 
ficiates as  a  preacher,  of  an  exhorter,  in  a  chapel  at 
his  beautiful  seat  in  Shropshire.  Whether  this  be 
quite  consistent  with  an  attachment  to  the  establish* 
ed  church  is  a  point  which  we  shall  not  here  discuss^ 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  strictly  agreeable  to  her 
canons.  It  may,  however,  be  considered  at  the  most 
as  a  harmless  act  of  disobedience,  and  while  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  small  circle  of  his  own  £amilyandfiriends, 
is  not  likely  to  do  much  mischief. 

The  Baronet  at  the  last  general  election  is  said  ta 
have  been  so  intent  upon  bringing  in  a  near  relatioH 
*or  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  as  to  spend  many  thou- 
sand pounds  upon  the  contest,  in  which  he  had  the 
mortification,  however,  to  be  defeated.  This  elec- 
tioneering warfare  was  carried  on  with  all  that  fury 
and  intemperance  which  usually  disgraces  those  con- 
tentions. It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  to  the^ 
honour  of  the  worthy  Baronet,  that  he  has  never 
been  backward  in  contributing  his  aid  to  the  wants 
of  his  fellow-creatures.    His  charities  are  well  knowa 

ta 
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to  hiv*  been  very  extensive  and  substantial,  and 
what  18  still  better,  they  have  been  administered  in 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel — with  tenderness  and 
secrecy. 

Sir  Richard  has  laid  out  his  paternal  estate  with 
great  taste,  and  Hawkstone  is  at  present  one  of  the 
finest  ornaments  of  the  county.  He  has  never  been 
married,  and  at  his  time  of  life  it  is  not  to  be  suppos- 
ed that  he  will  change  his  condition. 


The  Rev.  ROWLAND  HILL  is  the  brother  of 
the  Baronet,  and  received  his  education  at  Eton 
school,  a  seminary  where  one  should  least  expect  that 
a  scholar  would  imitate  the  rigorous  and  gloomy 
doctrines  of  Calvinism.  This,  however,  he  did,  and 
shewed  a  strong  predilection  for  the  eccentricities  of 
,  methodism ;  which  gave  great  offence  to  his  father^ 
who  entertained  ^n  idea,  that  as  his  son  was  designed 
for  the  church,  he  would  attain  to  the  highest  dis- 
tinctions in  his  profession. 

From  Eton  he  removed  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  with  some  repu* 
tation,  to  his  degree  of  master  of  arts.  The  eflFer- 
Vcscence  of  his  zeal  was  however  so  strong,  that  he 
could  not  content  himself  within  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  church  for  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  mi- 
nistry ;  but  before  he  was  of  proper  age  to  enter 
into  orders,  he  began  to  figure  as  a  preacher  among 
the  methodistSj  especially  at  the  Tabernacle  and  at 
Tottenham-court  chapel  in  London.  Some  of  hii 
friends,  however,  were  ratficr  d'\sp^^^«iLYi\^>Kv&\ft^ 
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cipitancy,  especially  Mr.  Toplady,  who,  though  hm 
had  the  greatest  affection  for  him,  was  zealous  for 
conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  establishment.  After 
this  it  was  with  great  difliculty  that  Mr.  Hill  could  pro- 
cure either  a  title  to  orders,  or  the  consent  of  a  Bishop 
to  ordain  him.  At  last  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
admitted  him  into  the  church  on  a  curacy  in  his  dio* 
jcese  ;  but  whether  he  ever  proceeded  further  than  to 
deacon's  orders  is  uncertain.  He  did  not  long  con<^ 
tinue  stationary ;  for,  in  imitation  of  his  great  exam- 
ple Whitfield,  he  began  to  shew  off  his  talents  and 
his  ;?eal  in  barns,  in  meeting-houses,  and  in  streets. 
His  fame  was  soon  spread  far  and  wide ;  for  though 
he  never  possessed  the  oratorical  powers  of  his  pro- 
totype, he  had  youth,  warmth,  pleasantness,  and  high 
connections  to  recommend  him.  The  son  of  a  ba- 
ronet gave  consequence  to  methodism,  and  he  was 
looked  upon  as  another  Elisha  succeeding  to  the  man- 
tieof  the Elijahoftheparty,George Whitfield.  When 
the  controversy  raged  so  furiously  between  the  Cal- 
vinistic  and  Arminian  methodists,  Mr.  Hill  printed 
some  very  violent  pamphlets  against  Mr.  Wesley, 
whom  he  by  no  means  treated  with  the  respect  due  to 
his  profession  and  his  years.  Indeed,  as  a  contro- 
vert ist,  our  divine  falls  far  short  of  his  brother  the  ba- 
ronet, both  in  skill  and  temper. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Toplady,  who  had,  with  much 
commendable  modesty,  forbidden  any  funeral  dis- 
course to  be  preached  at  his  interment,  Mr.  Hill  was 
guilty  of  a  pious  fraud,  which  every  liberal  man  will 
readily  excuse  3  he  delivered  an  oration  instead  of 
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a  Sermon,  in  which  he  pronounced  a  warm  euloglum 
on  his  departed  friend. 

In  1783  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  large  chapel,- 
in  Blackfriars-road,  which  was  opened  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year.  This  structure  is  of  an  octa- 
gonal form,  and  though  very  spacious  is  constantly 
crowded.  Mr.  Hill  regularly  officiates  at  this  chapel 
when  in  London ;  but  he  spends  a  considerable  part 
of  the  summeir  in  travelling,  particularly  into  Scot- 
land, as  an  itinerant  missionary. 

Mr.  Hill  is  by  no  means  a  strait-laced  son  of  the 
establishment ;  for  he  as  readily  preaches  in  a  con* 
vcnticle  as  in  a  church,  and  his  own  pulpit  is  open 
to  men  of  all  sects,  episcopalians,  presbyterians,  in- 
dependents, and  baptists,  ordained  and  unordained. 
,Yet  in  his,  as  in  most  of  the  calvinistical  chapels  be- 
longing to  the  methodists,  the  church  liturgy  is  read 
on  Sundays;  but  we  are  informed  on  the  best  autho- 
rity that  the  readers  are  not  in  orders. 

The  character  of  Mu  Hill  stands  justly  high  in  the 
estimation  of  his  party,  and  we  believe  that  he  is  sin" 
cere  in  his  professions,  and  disinterested  in  his  labours* 
Many  curious  anecdotes  are  told  of  his  pulpit  elo- 
quence ;  for  his  sermons  are,  and  we  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  a  strange  medley  of  incongruities- 
In  the  midst  of  a  solemn  exhortation,  and  some  vehe- 
ment denunciation  against  sinners,  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  him  to  introduce  a  whimsical  story,  which 
tends  to  discompose  the  muscles  of  the  gravest  old 
woman  in  the  congregation.  It  must  be  allowed, 
Jiowf  ver,  that  Mr.  Hill  possesses  a  knack  of  relating 
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9n  anecdote,  and  that  in  general  he  introduces  hit 
tales  with  tolerable  effect.  But  at  times  his  love  of 
9  joke  carries  him  to  the  very  verge  of  decoruni»  as 
was  once  the  case  at  St.  John's  church,  in  Wapping, 
where  he  was  engaged  to  preach  a  charity  sermon- 
Observing  that  his  audit6ry  was  very  large,  and  made 
up  in  general  of  seafaring  persons  whp  are  not  cele-* 
brated  for  overmuch  religion,  he  exclaimed,  that  he 
was  come  to  preach  to  great  sinners,  notorious  sinners, 
profane  sinners,  aye,  said  he,  with  peculiar  empba« 
sis,  and  ^'Wapping  Sinkers."  This  climax  ope<^ 
rated  like  an  electric  shock  through  all  the  congrega^ 
tion,  and  highly  offended  the  inhabitants  of  thatfo- 
Uti  part  of  the  town,  who  conceived  themselves  ma- 
terially insulted  by  such  a  debasement  of  their  place 
of  abode. 

In  common  conversation  Mr.  Hill  is  exceedingly 
enlivening,  and  has  no  feature  of  the  fanatic.  He 
abounds  with  pleasant  stories,  and  is  very  happy  at  a 
repartee.  In  disposition  he  is  liberal,  and  his  chari* 
ties  are  large.  Those  benevolent  institutions,  the  soup 
societies,  owe  their  origin  and  establishment  to  his 
philanthropy,  and  to  his  honour  we  speak,  his  boun- 
tiful exertions  are  not  confined  within  the  pale  of  a 
particular  sect. 

Two  instances  of  his  generosity,  as  being  well 
authenticated,  we  shall  readily  insert  in  this  sketch ; 
Being  called  upon  one  evening  to  visit  a  sick,  man, 
he  found  a  poor  emaciated  creature  in  a  wretched 
bed,  without  any  thing  to  comfort  him  in  his  miser- 
able condition.  Looking  more  narrowly,  he  observ* 

ed 
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^  that  the  man  was  actually  without  a  shirt,  on  which 
he  instantly  stripped  himself,  and  forced  his  own  upon 
the  reluctant,  siuprized  and  grateful  object;  then 
buttoning  himself  up  close  he  hastened  homewards, 
sent  aU  things  that  were  necessary  for  the  destitute 
being,  provided  medical  aid,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  restoring  a  fellow^-creature  to  his  family,  and  of 
placing  him  in  a  situation  to  provide  for  their  sup- 
port. 

The  other  anecdote  is  still  more  remarkable.  As 
he  was  once  travelling  alone,  he  was  accosted  by  a 
footpad,  who,  by  the  agitation  of  his  voice  and  mair 
ner,  appeared  to  be  raw  in  his  profession.  After 
delivering  to  the  man  his  money  and  watch,  curiosity 
prompted  him  to  put  a  question  or  two  to  him  upon 
the  motives  which  urged  him  to  so  desperate  a  course*  ^ 
The  man  candidly  confessed,  that  being  out  of  em- 
ployment, with  a  wife  and  children  who  were  pe* 
rishing  for  want,  despair  had  forced  him  to  turn  rob- 
ber, but  that  this  was  the  first  act  he  had  been  engag- 
ed in.  Mr.  Hill  communicated  his  name  and  address, 
and  told  him  if  he  would  call  upon  him  the  next  day 
he  would  see  what  could  be  done  for  him.  The  man 
came,  and  was  taken  into  the  service  of  our  divine, 
with  whom  he  continued  until  his  death.  This  ad- 
venture, it  is  said,  Mr.  Hill  related  himself  in  the  fu- 
neral  sermon  which  he  delivered  on  the  death  of  his 
domestic.  Respecting  such  circumstances  no  com- 
ment is  necessary ;  they  speak  for  themselves,  and 
will  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  every  fieelmg  heart. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hill  has  published  several  single 
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sermons  and  pious  tracts,  none  of  which  merit  notice 
except  the  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  the  North  of 
England  and  parts  of  Scotland,  in  1798/'  8vo.  This 
performance  is  very  entertaining,  and  contains  some 
curious  descriptions  of  places,  persons,  and  manners* 
But  the  freedom  with  which  the  author  treated  the 
Scotch  church  gave  great  oflFence  to  the  presbyterian 
qlergy,  and  procured  the  honour  of  an  answer  from 
Dr.  Jamieson,  a  respectable  divine  of  that  establish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hill  married  Miss  Mary  Tudway,  sister  to  C. 
Tudway,  Esquire,  M.  P.  for  the  city  of  Well^,  ia 
Somersetshire,  by  whom  he  has  no  issue. 

He  has  a  brother  in  orders,  the  Rev.  Brian  Hill, 
A.  M.  who  usually  resides  with  his  brother  Sir  Ri- 
chard, and  performs  the  duties  of  a  regular  parish- 
priest  with  distinguished  credit,  is  the  author  of 
some  poems  of  merit,  particularly  one  entitledi 
^f  Jicnry  and  Aca§tp," 
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IT  has  often  been  observed,  that  where  nature  ha$ 
bestowed  great  powers,  the  love  of  fame  burns,  with 
n  proportionate  ardour,  and  that  the  exertions  of  men 
pf  genius  are  both  called  forth  and  rewarded  by  the 
admiration  which  they  naturally  excite.  The  obser^ 
vation  has  been  made  and  received  with  greater  con- 
^d^nc^^  because  the  chfiracteri^  which^  Qon&tta  it  are 
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by  nature  prominent,  and  press  themselves  on  our 
regard,  while  those  which  contradict  it  delight  to  re- 
tire from  public  view,  and  do  not  enter  with  their 
proper  weight  into  our  considerations.  But  an  at- 
tentive survey  of  life  will  discover  many  who,  though 
distinguished  by  their  powers  and  attainments,  do 
not  seek  for  happiness  in  the  applause  of  mankindj 
but  preferring  a  calm  repose  to  turbulent  enjoyments, 
decline  the  honours  which  are  placed  within  their 
reach.  To  the  number  of  these  is  to  be  added  the 
subject  of  the  following  memoin 

Dr.  John  Law,  Bishop  of  Elphin^  was  bom  at  Grey- 
stoke,  in  Cumberland,  in  1745.  ^^^  father.  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Law,  the  late  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  at  that  * 
time  rector  at  Greystojce,  to  which  he  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  university  of  Cambridge,  in  1737-  In 
1743  ^^  ^^^  created  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  and  in 
1 746  removed  to  Salkeld,  another  village  in  Cum- 
berland, of  which  the  rectory  is  annexed  to  the  arch- 
deaconry, where  the  early  years  of  the  Bishop  of 
Elphin  were  spent. 

In  this  retirement  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Law  be- 
stowed a  considerable  part  of  his  time  on  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children.  The  Bishop  of  Elphin  was  sent 
at  an  early  age  to  the  Charter-house,  and  we  may- 
conclude  that  he  went  very  well  prepared  by  the  in- 
structions of  his  father.  From  the  Charter- house, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  foundation,  he 
removed  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1762. 
At  school  he  was  greatly  distinguished  by  the  ele- 
^ai>$:e  I^Qth  of  his  prqse  and  poetical  compositions. 
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The  early  productions  of  great  men  have  an  interest 
which  is  independent  of  their  merit ;  but  the  loss  of 
«ome  pieces  which  the  Bishop  of  Elphin  wrote,  when 
very  young,  is  lamented  by  his  friends,  with  a  warmth 
of  regret  which  only  uncommon  excellence  could 
have  excited. 

At  Cambridge  he  found  that  those  who  directed 
the  pursuits  of  the  place  gave  a  decided  preference  to 
the  mathematical  sciences :  they  of  course  became, 
from  this  reason,  the  principal  su'bjects  of  his  studies, 
and  he  afterwards  pursued  them  with  additional  ar* 
dourj  on  acccount  of  the  pleasure  which  they  af- 
forded him.  The  advances  which  he  made  while  an 
under-graduate  in  the  knowledge  of  fluxions,  and 
the  other  higher  parts  of  analytics,  were  very,  uncom- 
mon. At  the  senate  house  examination,  after  a  se- 
vere contest,  Mr.  Amald,  of  St.  John's,  was  placed 
first  on  the  list  of  wranglers,  and  the  Bishop  of  El- 
phin the  second  5  it  being  declared  that  Mr.  Amald's 
place  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  his  having  read 
without  a  private  tutor,  while  the  Bishop  of  Elphin 
had  been  assisted  by  the  late  Judge  Wilson^  one  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  university :  an  arrangement 
with  which,  and  with  its  reason,  the  Bishop  of  Elphin 
was  very  much  discontented. 

After  he  had  taken  his  bachelor's  degree,  he  was 
a  candidate  for  one  of  the  Chancellor's  medals,  which 
are  adjudged  annually  to  the  best  proficients  in  clas- 
sical  learning,  who  have  not  ranked  lower  in  the 
tripos  than  senior-optimes*.  These  medals,  it  is  sup- 

*  See  Dr.  Milner's  account  of  hiibrotheri  who  was  the  secoad 
aedalUstof  tbt  ycart 
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posed,  were  never  more  powerfully  contested  than 
in  this  year.  Dr.  Law  obtained  the  first.  It  is  un^ 
derstood  that  he  obtained  it  decisively,  and  that  the 
abilities  of  his  antagonists  added  to  the  honour,  but 
not  to  the  danger  of  his  victory. 

Mr.  Amald  was  the  senior  wrangler  of  his  year^ 
was  a  man  of  great  powers,  and  though  inferior  in 
mathematical  genius  to  Dr.  Law,  had  used  such  ex- 
\crtions,  and  bent  them  with  that  singleness  to  the 
point  of  the  senate-house«examination,  as  to  be  fully 
entitled  tothe  situation  which  he  attained.  His  con- 
ceptions  were  in  an  uncommon  degree  quick  and 
clear,  and  his  memory  made  whatever  he  had  once 
acquired  always  his  own.  Though  not  gifted  with 
the  powers  which  can  extend  the  bounds  of  mathe- 
matics, he  possessed  that  taste  which  perceives  the 
beauty  of  the  science,  aud  can  improve  the  inven- 
tions of  others :  a  copiousness  and  elegance  of  ex- 
pression, a  peculiar  felicity  in  illustrating  and  ex- 
plaining, rendered  him  an  admirable  lecturer.  From 
the  moment  of  his  commencing  bachelor  of  artst 
when  merely  permitted  the  undisturbed  exertion  of 
his  abilities,  he  allowed  his  mother,  the  widow  of  a 
clergyman,  200I.  per  annum.  He  soon  became  fel- 
low and  tutor  of  St.  John's  College.  When  the 
^establishment  for  the  education  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  formed,  he  was  appointed  sub-tutor  to 
his  Royal  Highness.  This  situation  placed  in  his 
prospect  the  greatest ,  preferments  of  the  church 
which  he  already  grasped  with  the  most  lively  am- 
bition.   A  canonry  of  Windsor  was  scarcely  be- 
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Stowed  on  him,  when  all  his  hopes  was  crushed  by 
the  heaviest  calamity  incident  to  humanity,  the  loss 
of  reason.  He  has  now  languished  many  years  in  a 
state  too  dreadful  for  description,  and  nothing  is  left 
to  his  friends  but  to  wislj  that  death  may  put  a 
^peedy  termination  to  his  sufferings.* 

The  exertions  of  Dr.  Law  were  rewarded  by  his 
college  with  the  first  fellowship  which  they  could  give 
him,  and  the  reputation  which  he  had  established 
made  it  convenient  for  Dr.  Shepherd,  at  that  time 
tutor  of  Christ's  College,  to  offer  him  a  share  of  the 
tuition.  He  had  Dr.  Paley,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  "  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,"  for  his  as- 
SQciate^y  who  though  three  years  a  senior  m  the  uni- 
versity, was  nearly  his  cotemporary  as  a  fellow  of  the 
college.  The  lectures  were  entirely  divided  between 
Dr.  Paley  and  Dr.  Law,  Dr.  Shepherd  and  his  as- 
sistants being  content  that  he  should  confine  himself 
to  managing  the  accounts.  The  higher  branches  of 
mathematics,  classics,  and  metaphysics  were  taught 
by  Dr.  Law,  while  Dr.  Paley  lectured  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  those  branches  of  the  mathematics 
which  were  read  by  the  junior  part  of  the  unde^^ 
graduates. 

The  union  of  such  great  abilities  in  the  tutors 
quickly  elevated  the  college  to  an  unprecedented 
height  of  reputation.  Every  college  is  in  some 
degree  supported  by  its  connections,  which  people 
it  with  a  succession  of  members;  butChrist's  College* 
while  it  flourished  under  Dr.  Paley  and  Dr.  Law, was 

crowded 
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crolvded  by  students,  who  had  no  other  attraction 
than  the  advantages  which  might  be  expected  from 
the  lectures  of  such  celebrated  teachers.     Since  he 
left  the  university.  Dr.  Law  has  risen  through  a  series 
of  promotions  to  his  present  elevated  station ;  but  it 
may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  the  happiest  years 
of  his  life  were  those  which  he  passed  in  his  college. 
His  under-graduateship  was  indeed  spent  in  severe 
exertions ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ex- 
ertions of  study  are  attended  by  an  oblivion  of  all 
other  cares,  and  that  his  labours  were  animated  by 
a  flattering  prospect  of  those  brilliant  honours  with 
which  they  were  rewarded.     While  tutor  he  enjoyed 
the  just  and  solid  satisfaction  which  results  from  the 
conciousnesss  of  being  eminently  useful,  and  from 
the  persuasion  of  being  esteemed  so.     The  pleasures 
of  literary  society,  so  valuable  to  a  literary  man, 
Cambridge  furnished  to  him  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion.    In  Dr.  Paley,  a  name  familiar  to  every  scholar, 
.  he  found  a  friend,  with  whom  a  similarity  of  genius, 
an  union  of  interest  and  labours,  connected  him  by 
the  closest  and  most  pleasing  ties.     With  Dr.  War- 
ing, Dr,  John  Jebb,  and  many  other  celebrated  cha* 
racters,  who  were  his  cotemporaries  in  the  university, 
be  was  ui^ited  in  the  most  intimate  friendship;  and 
•when  we  are  enumerating  the  sources  of  happiness 
which  the  university  afforded  him,  we  ought  not  to 
omit  the  residence  of  his  family,  which  removed  to 
Cambridge  on  the  appointment  of  his  father  to  the 
ojastership  of  Peter-house,  in  1756. 
The  ifltimacy  of  the  Bishop  of  F.Iphin  with  Dt%  - 


Warring  arose  from  some  very  important  servicei 
rendered  by  his  father  to  that  celebrated  mathema^ 
tician^  in  his  canvas  for  the  Lucasian  professorship. 
A  very  strong  interest  v^as  made  in  favour  of  another 
candidate,  whom  the  master  of  Peter-house  resolutely 
opposed;-  and  it  is  understood  that  his  support  was  a 
very  necessary  addition  to  the  mathematical  reputa- 
tion of  Dr.  Waring,  which  alone  should  have  secured 
to  him  the  professorship.  The  intimacy,  begim  from 
a  connection  produced  by  this  circumstance^  was 
rendered  closer  by  their  common  fondness  for  analy- 
tical  speculations,  in  which  Dr.  Law  was  deeply 
skilled,  and  in  which  Dr.  Waring  is  allowed  to  have 
excelled  all  mankind.  His  work  entitled  •*  Prcprie- 
iates  Curvarum  Algehraicarum^*  is  dedicated  to  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  *'  p'o  summo  suo  in  c(nferind$  pro^ 
fessorio  munere  suffiragii  patroriniique  ben^cio  proque  Old 
qua  di^  usus  est  apt  mi  filii  ope  et  amicitid^  gratitudims 
frgo'' — "  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  for  the  very 
"  great  benefit  of  his  suffrage  and  patronage,  when 
"  the  author  obtained  the  situation  of  professor,  and 
"  for  the  assistance  which  he  had  often  derived  from 
**  his  excellent  son,  and  the  friendship  with  which 
"  he  had  been  long  honoured  by  him." 

The  Bishop  of  Elpbin  was  induced,  by  his  admira^ 
tion  of  genius,  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the 
well  known  Israel  Lyons,  who,  though  not  a  member 
jof  the  university,  was  resident  in  Cambridge.  Thejr 
who  were  personally  acquainted  withthat  wonderful 
man  are  impressed  with  a  higher  opinion  of  him 
than  those  who  know  him  only  from  bis  works;  and 

no 
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ho  one  was  more  able  to  estimate  his  powers,  or  is 
more  inclined  to  acknowledge  their  extent,  than 
the  Bishop  of  Elphin.  Israel  Lyons  was  bom  of 
Jewish  parents,  and  discovered,  when  very  young, 
an  extraordinary  passion  and  capacity  for  mathe- 
matical studies.  This  introduced  him  to  Pr.  Smithy 
the  late  master  of  Trinity,  who  was  himself  ant 
eminent  mathematician.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Smith, 
wishing  to  increase  his  opportunities  of  reading, 
offered  him  a  lay-fellowship  of  Trinity,  on  condition 
that  he  would  embrace  Christianity ;  and  that  the 
offer  was  rejected  rather  from  national  and  family 
motives,  than  from  the  strength  of  his  religious  at- 
tachments. In  1759  he  published  a  system  of 
fluxions,  which  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  the  first 
mathematicians  of  the  age,  and  which  all  the  sub- 
i^quent  improvements  and  treatises  have  not  de* 
prived  of  its  popularity.  The  studies  of  Mr.  Lyons 
were  not  confined  to  mathematics:  he  was  a  botanist, 
and  his  knowledge  of  botany,  on  which  he  wrote, 
wpuld  alone  have  distinguished  his  name.  For  his 
support  he  taught  mathematics  to  pupils  in  the  unf-> 
yersity,  whom  his  reputation  easily  procured  him. 
At  that  time  the  disputationsin  the  schools  were  ele- 
vated into  consequence  by  the  exertions  of  the  pre- 
sent Bishop  of  LlandafFand  the  late  Dr.  Jebb,  and 
Mr.  Lyons  was  celebrated  for  supplying  to  his  pupils 
the  most  ingeniousarguments  that  were  produced  oa 
these  occasions:  his  objections  were  sometimes  of  a 
serious  nature,  but  in  general  they  were  necessary 
cavils;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  great  a  genius 
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should  ever  have  been  condemned  to  the  frrvoloitf 
employment  of  raising  difficulties  which  had  nareai 
existence^  His  lectures  afforded  him  an  adequate 
support :  he  was  patronized  by  the  first  characters  in 
the  university,  and  his  comforts  and  respectability 
might  have  been  continued,  had  he  not  become  the 
slave  of  a  fatal  intemperance.  He  became  an  habi- 
tual drunkard,  and  all  the  usual  degrading  effects  of 
drunkenness  soon  appeared  in  his  character.  Other 
miseries  besides  those  attending  the  loss  of  reputation 
began  to  press  upon  him:  his  pupils  fell  off,  for  he 
used  entirely  to  neglect  those  who  did  not  supply 
him  with  wine  during  his  attendance.  When  the 
voyage  to  the  north  pole,  under  Captain  Phipps,  in 
1773,  was  planned,  Mr.  Lyons  was  recommended 
as  a  proper  person  to  superintend  the  mathematical 
objects  of  the  voyage.  A  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance appeared  on  this  occasion.  The  novelty  or 
pleasure  of  the  engagement,  or  the  separation  from 
his  former  connections,  effected  a  happy  and  tot«l 
revolution  in  his  habits,  and  he  was  no  longer  a 
drunkard.  He  did  not  when  he  returned  to  England 
relapse,  but  appeared  restored  to  himself  and  his 
studies:  whatever  might  have  been  now  expected 
from  him  was  defeated  by  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened, very  much  regretted  by  the  lovers  of  science, 
soon  after  his -return,  in   1775. 

The  same  motives  which  induced  the  Bishop  of 
Elphin  to  seek  the  acquaintance  of  Lyons,  led  him 
to  introduce  himself  by  a  visit  to  the  celebrated 
Emerson.    This  extraordinary  man,  equally  famous 

for 
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fbr  his  mathematical  abilities  and  hb  eccentricities/ 
sipent  bis  time  between  the  duties  of  a  laborious 
farmer  and  the  studies  of  a  f>rbfound  mathematician : 
lie  was  foun^  by  the  Bishop  of  £I|)hin  in  the  dress 

•  '••It 

of  the  peasantry  of  the  couhtry^  seated  on  the  top 
of  his  house,  and  employed  in  roofing  it. 

In  1773,  ^^^  ^  residence  of  eleven  years,  the 
Ij^ishop  of  Elphin  left  the  university.  His  father,  Dr. 
]|&dmimd  Law,  had,  in  1768,  been  promoted  to  the 
t>islK>pric  of  Carlisle  i  ind  In  1773  he  presented  his 
Iton  to  thfe  living  of  Warkworth,  in  Northumberland^* 
knd  to  a  siall  in  the  cathedral  at  Carlisle.  Dr.  Ed- 
moiid  Law  was  indebted  foi  his  elevation  to  the 
b6nch  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  ;  whom,  in  his  elecr 

•  •  .  « 

tion  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  university,  he  had 
supported  with  all  hi^  influence.  No  member  of  the 
university  ever  had  greater  weight  in  if  than  the  lat-e 
Bishop  of  Carliffie  seenis  to  have  |)0^e£sed  ;  and  yet 
he  is  described  by  his-biographer.  Dr.  Paley,  **  as  a 
faian  of  a  studious  and  retired  character,  whose  life 
was'  a  life  of  incessant  reading  and  thought.^'  This 
tan  only  be  a  just  delineation  of  what  he  was  in  the 
repose  of  age  and  satisfied  ambition.  It  appears 
ifhat,  in  1737,  when  not  of  considerable  standing, 
he  was  presented  by  the  liniversity  of  Cambridge  to 
^  valuable  livings  afid  any  one,  who  has  attended  to 
the  aifaird^  of  the  world,  will  fe^l  the  improbability 
6f  a  silent  and  unambitious  scholar  being  preferred 
by  a  numerous  body  of  patrons,    each  of  whom 

•  *  ■  ■ .  ,  '  ■  • 

Alight  have  opposed  him  as  a  candidate.     In  a  con-*' 

tcit  for  the  high  stewardship. of  the  university,  his 
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servi^s  induced  the  Duke  of.  Newcastle  to  eteit 
his  influence  in  procuring  him  a  stall  in  the  cathedral 
of  Durham.  The  services  must  have  been  consi- 
derable which  were  thought  worthy  of  so  great  a  re- 
ward. The  Duke  of  Grafton  never  affected  the  cha- 
racter of  a  patron  of  literature ;  we  cannot  therefore 
attribute  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Law  to  his  regard 
for  the  learning  of  that  distinguished  prelate,  whidi 
rendered  him  so  worthy  of  his  elevation,  but  must 
ascribe  it  to  the  powerful  support  which  he  had  lent 
toliis  Grace.  Those  who  are  acquainted- with  the 
tmiversity  will  allow,  that  no  station,  no  learning,  no 
respectability,  unless  united  with  activity  and  in- 
trigue, could  establish  an  interest  which  should  ap- 
pear so  important  in  the  eyes  of  those  noblemen, 
who  estimated  its  magnitude  from  their  own  expe* 
rience  of  its  effects. 

After  he  had  left  college.  Dr.  Law  resided  in  Car- 
lisle. He  married  a  lady  of  that  place,  who  was 
sister  to  Mn  Wallace,  the  celebrated  counsel.  In 
the  year  1777,  ^^  ^^  made  archdeacon  of  the  dio- 
cese. Among  those  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
and  from  whom  he  received  occasional  visits  at 
Carlisle,  appears  tb  have  been  Mr.  Boswell  j  who  iin 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson,  dated  Carlisle,  sayi,  *^  I 
*'  found  Mr.  Law  the  archdeacon,  son  of  the  Bishop, 
**  with  whom  I  breakfasted  and  dined  very  agree- 
ably ;  I  got  acquainted  with  him  here  at  the  as- 
sizes, about  a  year  and  a  half  ago :  he  is  a  ms^i 
**  of  great  variety  of  knowledge,  uncommon  geniuSf 
"  and,  I  believe,  sincere  religion." 

It 
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**  It  is  said  that  the  Bishop  of  Elphin^  while  nomi- 
nally archdeacon,  was  in  effect  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
The  age,  the  infirmities,  and  the  consequent  inac- 
tivity of  his  father,  his  general  absence  from  the  dio- 
cese^  where  he  spent  only  three  months  of  the  year> 
conspired  to  throw  the  management  of  all  affairs 
into  those  hands,  into  which  they  could  devolve 
with  the  greatest  propriety  and  confidence.  The 
patronage  of  the  bishopric  is  not  very  considerable  ; 
but  he  united  with  it,  latterly,  the  disposal  of  a  great 
part  of  the  preferments  which  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlisle.  He  was  himself  a 
member  of  the  chapter,  his  connections  were  gra- 
dually introduced  into  it,  and  his  intereft  was 
strengthened  by  the  influence  which  he  derived  from 
his  father.  Power  and  patronage  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  produce  their  own  growth  ;  for  fupport 
is  willingly  lent  to  those  who  are  already  strong,  and 
who  can  hold  out  the  expectation  of  returning  more 
than  is  given. 

The  first  object  of  the  Bishop  of  Elphin  was  to 
provide  fcr  Dr.  Paley.  In  1 776,  he  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Dalston,  in  Cumberland*  and  not 
long  afterwards  to  that  of  Appleby,  in  Westmore- 
land, one  of  the  best  rectories  I^^  the  gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle^v  This  he  exchanged  for  a  pre- 
bend in  the  cathedral  at  Carlisle,  in  1780.  Dr. 
Paley,  in  his  present  exaltation,  will  not  be  unwil- 
ling to  confess  the  Bishop  of  Elphin  the  author  of 
bis  fortune ;  as .  some  of  the  great  preferments  he 
&0W  holds  were  bestowed  on  him,  partly  because  he 
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was  able  t6  resign  those  which  he  previously  6\ 
to  the  zealous  kindness  of  his  friend. 

The  circumstances  by  which  Dr.  Law  was  cle*" 
Vated  to  a  bishopric  were*  entirely  unexpected.  In' 
fhe  famous  trial  between  Sir  James  Lowthef  and  the 
Diike  of  Portland,  in  1767,  (so  fairfious  a*-to  be  af 
leading  feature  of  the  history  of  the  time,  and  the 
foundation  of  an  act  of  parliament)  concerniiig  af 
tery  extensive  property  which  Sir  James  wished  to' 
wrest  from  his  Grate  by  a  grslnt  of  the  crown,  thi!" 
j)uke  of  Portland  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  est** 
Blish  his  claims,  to-  examine  a  number  of  ancient  mas' 
nuscripts.  Some  which  were  imagined  to  be  of  great 
ihiportanCe  could  riot:  be  decyphered  by  the  skill  of 
fhose  whom  his"  Grace  employed.  An  enquiry  wa** 
fterefore  made  to  discover  a  person,  whose  know- 
ledge of  old  writing  should  be  able  to'6vercdme  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  v^ere  perplexed;*  and  sf 
dlergytnan,  a  native  of  Cumberland,  in  the  statioir 
6{  a  curate,  was  found,  who  possessed  the  mfcessary 
Qualifications.  That  the  event  of  tJie  trial  was  fa- 
vouraible  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  is  welf  known": 
that  the  exertions  of  this  gentleman  in  some  measu^' 
dontributed  to  it  is^probable;  since  the  t)uk4  thought* 
himsdf  placed  by  theni  under  great  obligations,  and' 
undertook  effectually  to  provide*  for  hitn.  If  ever  if 
should  be  in  his  power.' 

When  tord  North's  administratioii^  was  ovet-* 
thrown  in  1782',  and  the  party  of  which  the  Duk* 
of  Portland  \^2i^  a  leading  member  di<rided  among;' 
them-the  offices""  of  state,  that  nobleman  obtained* 
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(die  Lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland.    Soon  after  his  ap- 
pointment the  bishopric  of  Clonfert  became  at  hi$ 
disposal ;  and  Ify  means  of  this  bishopric  he  deter- 
jnioed  to  provide  for  the  gentleman  already  menr 
^ned.     Some  circumstances  rendered  it  improper 
jto  advance  hjim  to  tlie  exalted  station  which  wa$ 
vacant  j  and  therefore  a  clergyman  was  sought  for 
^hose  character  should  possess  sufficient  dignity ,  and 
|vho  should  be  able  to  resign  preferments  which  were 
jraluable,  and  to  which  no  uncommon  responsibility 
(X  publicity  was  attached.     Every  desirable  circum- 
stance centered  in  Dr.  Law^  and  accordingly,  ia 
f  782,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Clon- 
fert, and  all  his  preferments,  except  the  archdea- 
conry, were  bestowed  by  the  Bishop  gf  Carlisle  01:^ 
^hc  person  recommended  by  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
The  archdeaconry  was  given  to  Dr.  Palcy.     As  this 
exchange  w^s  very  highly  in  Dr.  Law's  favour,  in 
point  of  rank,  income,  and  of  every  thing  except 
pountry^  and  as  it  is  not  understood  that  he  had  any 
personal  connection  wuth  the  Puke  of  Portland,  it 
Tfi  probable  th^t  he  did  not  expect  further  promotion 
prom  hi$  Grace.     It  \s  said  that  some  promises  were 
jreceived,  by  the  gentleman   we  havp  alluded  tp, 
which  were  not  executed,  because  the  prefcj-mpnt^ 
\o  which  they  referred  did  not  become  vacant  5  but 
.|he8e  might  be  made  from  a  sense  of  what  Dr.  Law, 
plready  enjoyed,  and  not  from  the  prospect  of  future 
obligations.     Whatever  might  have    been  the  in- 
.^ntjonsof  the  Lord-lieutenant^  they  >vcre  rendered 
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unavailing  by  the  short  existence  of  his  power,  of 
which  a  few  months  saw  the  beginning  and  the 

end. 

Dr.  Law  carried  with  him  to  Ireland,  as  his  secre- 
^  tary  and  steward,  Mr.  John  Howard,  a  name  not  un- 
known to  mathematicians.  Some  circumstances 
had  recommended  this  eminent  genius,  when  a 
young  man  and  in  a  low  situation,  to  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Law ;  who,  with  his  usual  ardour  in  the  cause  of 
science,  delivered  him  from  a  mechanical  employ- 
mcnt,  supplied  him  with  opportunities  of  reading, 
and  even  assisted  him  personally  in  his  studies. 
Among  his  qualifications,  that  of  superintending 
with  care  the  oeconomy  of  a  family  was  not  found 
to  be  one.  After  a  short  stay  in  Ireland  he  left  the 
Bishop  of  Clonfert,  and  established  a  school  in  Car- 
lisle, in  which  he  taught  mathematics  to  those  of 
his  pupils  who  were  able  to  receive  his  instructions. 
The  inattention  with  which  a  man  of  genius  must 
always  execute  the  painful  task  of  informing  the 
minds  of  children,  neither  capable  nor  desirous  of 
obtaining  knowledge,  did  not  prevent  his  school 
from  flourishing.  In  the  midst  of  his  avocations^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  lowest  debauchery,  he  was  con- 
tinually adding  to  his  mathematical  acquisitions. 
After  residing  in  Carlisle  a  few  years,  he  began  to 
wish  for  a  wider  scene  than  it  afforded  him,  and  de- 
termined to  remove  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  In 
that  place  he  taught  a  school,  which  his  reputation 
•filled  with  scholars.  In  1 798,  he  published  a  treatise 

on 
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on  spherical  geometry.  This  work  diffused  among 
the  readers  of  mathematics  the  high  opinion  of  the 
author  which  had  always  been  entertained  by  his 
friends.  The  work  in  the  dedication  is  presented 
to  the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  *'  as  a  humble  specimen  of 
"  the  produce  of  that  tree,  which,  if  it  had  pro- 
duced any  thing  good,  owed  all  to  his  generous  and 
disinterested  culture."  In  the  preface  he  complains 
that  **  the  book  had  been  brought  to  its  present 
^' state  amidst  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in 
^  sickness  and  in  sorrow ;  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a 
*'  vain  endeavour  to  amuse  the  mind  under  a  violent 
and  lengthened  pressure  of  bodily  pain ;  and  that 
it  had  been  interrupted  in  its  progress  by  a  con- 
^  catenation  of  private  ills,  such  as  is  not  commonly 
^  the  lot  of  humanity."  This  state  of  his  health  must 
be  regretted  by  the  admirers  of  his  genius,  as  it  un« 
'doubtedly  interfered  with  his  exertions;  and  his 
sufferings  would  have  deserved  our  pity,  had  they 
not  been  the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  vices. 
His  constitution  had  fallen  a  victim,  and  he  died  in 
less  than  a  year  after  the  publication  of  his  work. 
Mr.  Howard  was  not  a  mere  mathematician;  he 
had  a  taste  for  elegant  literature,  he  relished  the 
beauties  of  poetry,  and  composed  verses  which 
neither  advanced  nor  injured  his  reputation.  He 
was  the  life  of  the  riotous  parties,  in  which  he  con- 
sumed his  health  and  time ;  no  man  ever  excelled 
him  in  what  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ^*  low 
humour:"  his  anecdotes  were  so  amusing»  his  images 

N  4  so 
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so  ludicrous  and  so  bappifycombinedyand  hi|i  mamiq: 
8D  irresistible,  that  his  poarseness  could  not  prevent 
bim  from  being  entertaining  to  the  most  polished 
Hearer.  It  w^s  9  very  remarkable  tr^it  of  his 
character,  that  slavery  to  the  pa^ions  w^  hot  in  him 
attended  by  prpdig^ity  yvhtn  pleasure  was  con* 
itemed;  though  he  could  not  resist  his  passions, 
he  scrupled  not  to  practise  any  meanness  which 
^ould  render  the  indulgence  p(  them  as  little  ex- 
pensive as  possible.  The  efFecti^  of  his  oeconomy 
appeared  in  leaving  ^  sum  of  money  which  astonished 
those  who  knew  *  the  opportunities  he  had  of  ac- 
cumulating it.  The  character  of  a  writer  must  be 
determined  by  iiis  works ;  but  we  pre  to  estimate  his 
abilities  by  weighing  together  with  his  works  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  produced. 
If  we  consider  that  Mr.  Howard  was  almost  to  the 
age  of  manhood  without  the  opportunities  of  im- 
provemeht;  tb^tt,  excepting  a  few  years,  he  was 

condemned  durine  the  remainder  of  a  short  life  to  a 
s        .  •  ,.  .         .  •  .         ' 

laborious  employnient;  if  we  add  his  daily  intern^ 

penance,  which  if  it  did  not  affect:  his  faculties  at 

least  impeded  the  exercise  qf  them,  we  must  coHr 

dude  that  only  very  uncommon  powers  could  ele^ 

rate  him  to  that  height  of  knowledge,  which  hi^ 

I^Titings  prove  He  attained. 

Dr.  Paley,    in  thp  preface  of  his  book  on  the 

*  Frinciples  oi   MoraJ  and  Political   Philosophy,** 

cpumerates  among  his  motives  for  making  it  public, 

the  ff  recommendation  rfan  honoured  and  excellent 

«' friend*." 
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jf  friend  ^.f  In  this  expression  he  alludes  to  Dr. 
X^w.  Such  an  acknowledgement  must  intitle  him 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  world ;  but  there  is  a  higl^ 
degree  of  probability  ^hat  its  obligations  arc  increase4 
py  his  having  contributed  some  of  those  admirable 
chapters,  which  shine  out  amidst  the  excellence 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  form  the  prin- 
jcipal  ornaments  of  the  book.  Thus  far  is  certain, 
that  all,  who  are  conversant  with  its  history,  enterr 
iain  the  persuasion  that  some  parts  of  it  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Law.  Mr.  Howard,  the  per-: 
son  whose  character  has  just  been  delineated,  used 
to  declare,  that  he  copied  a  manuscript  of  Dr.  Law, 
which  apppars  in  the  work.  The  chapter  on  "Re- 
."  verencing  the  Deity,*'  in  the  second  volume,  has. 
generally  been  ascribed  to  him.  The  critical  reader 
will  observe  in  it  a  copiousness  and  magpificence  of 
expression,  which  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
livork,  of  which  ap  almost  naked  simplicity  of  style 
is  a  striking  pharacteristic.  The  imagination  is  ad- 
dressed; the  arguments  are  clothed  with  all  the 
pmaments  of  language ;  and,  when  contrasted  with 
those  which  stand  marshalled  in  the  clear  and  power- 
ful yet  unadorned  reasoning  of  Dr.  Paley,  they 
appear  both  fortified  and  encumbered  with  their 
armour.  A  niarked  and  happy  deviation  from  Qr. 
Paley's  general  manner  is  obviou^  in  the  fgllpwing 
passage : 

•  The  writer  of  this  life  has  lately  had  reason  to  suppose  that 
Dr.  Paley,  in  the  '«  Principle^  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy/* 
owes  DOtliing  to  the  assistance  of  his  friends. 
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^<  SerkMis  trguments  are  Air  on  all  tides.  Chriidanity  b  but 
**  ill  defended  by  refuting  audience  and  toleration  to  the  objectioni 
**  of  anbelievers.  Bat  whilst  we  would  have  fi-eedom  of  enquiry 
**  restnuned  by  no  other  laws  but  those  of  decency*  we  are  entitled 
^  10  demand,  in  behalf  of  a  religion  which  holds  forth  to  man- 
^  kind  assurances  of  immortality,  that  its  credit  be  assailed  by  no 
^  other  weapons  than  those  of  sober  dbcusaon  and  legitimate  rea- 
**  toning )  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Christianity  never  be  made 
**  the  topic  of  raillery 9  a  theme  for  the  exercise  of  wit  or  eloquence. 
^'  or  a  subject  of  contention  for  literary  hme  and  victory ;  that  the 
**  cause  be  tried  on  its  merits ;  that  all  applications  to  the  fancyt 
^  passions,  or  prejudices  of  the  reader,  all  attempts  to  pre-occopy* 
^  ensnare,  or  perplex  his  judgment,  by  any  art,  influence,  or  im- 
**  prcssion  whatsoever,  extrinsic  to  the  proper  grounds  and  evi- 
^*  dence  on  which  his  assent  ought  to  proceed,  be  rejected  from  a 
^  question  which  involves  in  its  determination  the  hopes,  the 
**  virtue,  and  the  repose  of  millions ;  that  the  controversy  be 
^  managed  with  sincerity  on  both  sides,  &€• 

Before  we  assign  to  Dr.  Law  a  chapter  which 
ranks  so  high  among  the  rest,  we  ought  to  listen  to 
an  objection  which  may  be  made  to  the  argument 
we  have  been  using ;  that  no  judgment  ought  to 
be  formed  of  it  from  its  style,  which  might  either 
naturally  have  arisen  with  the  subject,  or  have  been 
purposely  accommodated  to  it;  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  writer,  who  on  common  subjects  uses 
plain  and  perspicuous  language^  should  not,  when 
empl6yedon  those  of  the  highest  interest  and  impor- 
tance, add  dignity  to  his  expressions,  and  endeavour 
by  the  weight  and  grandeur  of  his  manner  to  affect 
the  mind  of  the  reader  with  the  seriousness  which 
they  require ;  and  it  must  be  conceded  to  the  ol> 
jection^  that  the  judgment  ought  not  to  rest  on  an 
argument  of  thi^^  nature,  unless  strengthened  by 

other 
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Other  presumptions.  What  other  chapters  of  the 
^  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy/'  in  addition  to 
that  ^  On  Reverencing  the  Deity/'  are  to  be  attri* 
buted  to  Dr.  Law,  the  writer  of  this  article  will 
not  venture  to  determine  -,  but  if  much  more  were 
to  "be  detracted  from  that  great  work  than  the  cojo* 
tributions  of  his  friend,  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Paley 
would  not  be  injured.  The  plan,  the  spirit,  the 
steady  light  of  reason  which  shines  through  every 
part  of  it,  would  still  be  his:  he  would  still  retain 
undiminished  the  glory  of  being  the  first,  who  brought 
philosophy  out  of  the  schools  to  dwell  in  the  world ; 
and  of  rendering  truths,  in  which  all  are  interested^ 
accessible  to  all. 

Dr.  Law  has  been  promoted  from  the  bishopric 
of  Clonfert  successively  to  the  pishoprics  of  Killale 
and  Eiphin.  In  the  memorable  year  1 798,  he  was 
not  driven  by  the  dangers  which  menaced  him  from 
the  post  at  which  duty  placed  him :  he  enrolled  a 
troop  for  the  defence  of  his  seat,  of  which  his  arch- 
deacon had  the  command,  and  remained  in  the 
country  during  the  whole  of  that  dreadful  summer, 
prepared  to  repel  force  by  force.  When  he  found 
that  the  rebels  in  his  neighbourhood  were  preparing 
pikes  and  other  arms,  he  sent  out  his  troop  to  seize 
all  the  bellows  of  the  smiths  within  thirty  miles  of 
his  seat;  and  thus, by  a  measure  more  to  be  expected 
from  a  general  than  a  bishop,  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  evil.  When  the  rebellion  was  at  its  height,  his 
house  was  occupied  by  a  large  party  of  United 
Irishmen ;  and  his  person  and  family  were  exposed 

to 
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to  dangers  from  which  tli^y  did  not  hope  to  eseap«# 
Before  this  event,  he  discovered  thut  many  ct  hif 
aokUers  were  United  Irishmen ;  and  b]r  diffiii^ing 
th^pi  frona  his  service  narrowly  je^aped^  the  6fiec^ 
of  their  treachery. 

Concerning  the  Bishop  of  Eiphin's  literary  cha^ 
racter  it  is  impossible  to  add  much  to  what  ha3  bees 
jilkieady  said,, as  there  is  nothing  before  the  Work[ 
which  avowedly  proceeded  from  bin)  ^  and  as  thgie 
l^critings,  which  may  with  sptt0  djegree  of  c^^iitty 
))6^tributed  to  him,  %fp  not  of  sufiiqi^nt  length  Uf 
(dEtermine  a  character  He  has  alway9>be^  Uiid^ 
jstood  to  cultivate  the  mathematical  scieni^es  witb 
particular  fondness.  His  preference  may  be  adr 
chiced  as  an  argument  in  proof  of  the  excellence 
and  attractions  of  those  sciences,  since  he  unites 
with  his  mathematical  ^kiil  ap  exqu^^te  relish  of 
(he  beauties  of  polite  literature,  ap  intimate  acquaioc 
lance  with  the  works  of  thp  most  celebrated  writeri 
pn  metaphysics,  and  extensive  acquisitions  in  aU  tbfi 
branches  of  general  knowledge. 


DR.  GEORGE  HILL; 

FRINCIPAL  OF  ST.  MARY>  COLLEGE,  ST.  ANDREWS. 

UPON  observing  the  wide  field  of  human  nature; 
which  lies  before  him,  the  biographer  (inds  those  cha- 
racters, which  chiefly  present  theni^elves  to  his  pe^. 
branching  out  into  two  classes.  The  one  class  con- 
sists of  those  who,  by  some  peculiarities  ofgemu^ 
habits,  acquirements,  or  adventures,  seize  upon  the 

attentioi^ 
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ittentiori  of  mankind ;  and  while  they  amuse  by  their 
Aovelty  also  instruct  by  the  le^feons  of  action^  in  aC 
peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  which  thej 
Affotd.  The  other  class  comprehends  tho^,  who' 
may  indeed  have  nothinguncommon  or  instructive  in! 
their  private  characters,  but  who  also  attract  our  no- 
tice by  the  situation  in  which  they  are  .placed,  by 
dicir  connection  with  the  history  of  tlie  age  in  which, 
they  live,  andby  the  transactions  on  the  p\iblic  theatre 
of  life  in  which  they  are  *een  to  bear  a  part.  The 
former  clas^  may  introduce  u^  mor^  intimately  into' 
ftie  mysteries  of  the  human  heart;  but  it  is  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  latter  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  state  of 
society,  and  the  history  of  the  ag€  and  nation  in  whidf 
i!hey  live;  Both  classes  afford  m^er ials  which  may 
l&e  rendered  instructive  and  entertaining,  the  one  to^ 
ftidividual,  the  other  to  general  bi'ography. 

Among  the  latter  clasps  we  may  include  the  pre- 
sent subject  of  these  memoir^;  for  in  the  retired? 
scene  of  a  college,  and  the  tranquil  labours  of  th'e 
Closet,  there  is  little  room  foi*  the  display  of  indi- 
vidual character,  however  great  the  abilities  of  the' 
agent,  and  however  ihip^rtant  the  effects  of  theif' 
library  exertion  oti  the  age  in  which  he  livesi. 

Dr.OeoTge  Hill  was  bofn  at  St.  Andrews,  two' 
years  after  the  c6hclusk)n  of  the  last  rebellion  in  Scot- 
land. His  father,  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Andrews,' 
dred  early;  leaVingGeoi^ge  and  *veral  other  children 
to  the  care  of  a  mother,  whose  exertions,  in  the  midst 
6f  poverty  and  the  depredations  of  widowhood,  to 
jgtve  them  a  prb|>e*r  educiKiOn,tlcserveto  be  recorded. 
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During  the  course  of  hisacademic  education,  Dr. 
]HiIl  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  that  assiduous  and 
unwearied  application,  which  is  seldom  indeed  ac- 
companied by  much  vivacity  or  brilliancy  of  talents^ 
but  which  often  produces  more  important  effects 
than  thofe  more  dazzling  qualities.  Habits  of  per* 
severing  application  are  peculiarly  requisite  in  a  col- 
lie, (at  least  so  constituted  as  most  of  our  colleges 
are)  where  an  easy  independency  without  exertion, 
and  a  monotonous  routine  of  employment s»  are  apt 
Co  lull  the  busy  principles  of  our  nature  asleep,  and 
to  make  passion  and  ambition  equally  willing  to  re* 
dine  in  indolent  repose.  In  thefe  circumstances, 
Dn  Hiirs  persevering  industry  deserves  particular 
commendation ;  and  if  his  subsequent  rank  in  life 
is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause,  than  to  th& 
ascendancy  of  original  genius,  we  ought  to  esteem 
bis  reputation  as  more  peculiarly  his  own. 

After  passing  through  his  academical  course,  he 
was  soon  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  in 
St.  Salvador's  College,  at  St.  Andrews.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  distinguished  himself  by  his  successful  endea- 
vours to  promote  the  study  of  the  Greek  language. 
In  Scotland,  the  attention  of  students  is  usually  di- 
rected much  more  to  the  writers  of  Rome  than  of 
Greece.  This  national  tendency  appears  to  have 
arisen  with  those,  who  first  promoted  the  renewal  of 
ancient  literature  in  that  quarter  of  the  island ;  and 
who  v^rere  chiefly  versed  in  Roman  literature.  Many 
Scotsmen  early  distinguished  themselves  by  the  ele- 
gance of  their  compositions;  andBuchannan  even  ri- 
valled 
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vailed  the  Augustan  age.  Proud  of  the  national  fame 
derived  from  these  writers,  their  countrymen  have 
universally  become  addicted  to  the  Latin  language; 
it  is  taught  even  in  the  meanest  parochial  schooli^ 
.and  there  are  few  principal  mechanics  or  farmers  wlio 
have  not  zealously  laboured  at  Eutropius,  and  even 
dipped  into  Csesar.  The  Greek  language  indeed  if 
taught  in  a  few  of  the  principal  schools^  and  there 
is  a  professor  appropriated  to  it  in  each  of  the  uni* 
versities ;  but  it  is  in  general  considered  as  the  mere 
appendage  of  a  clergyman's  education ;  and  even 
in  that  body  Fielding  would  have  found  few  origi* 
nals  for  his  Parson  Adams. 

Dr.  Hill's  exertions,  on  his  appointment  to  tlie 
Greek  professorship  at  St.  Andrews,  had  a  great 
effect  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of  that  language 
amongthe  students  of  the  university.  He  introduced 
into  his  class  the  method  of  studying  it  radically,  in* 
stead  of  that  mere  explanation  and  superficial  ana- 
lysis which  is  usually  required*  As  an  appendix  to 
Dunlop's  grammar^  the  one  used  in  that  university, 
he  published  a  variety  of  philological  and  critical 
observations  exceedingly  useful  to  the  Greek  student* 

The  reputation  which  he  acquired  in  this  depart^ 
roent,  and  that  talent  of  availing  himself  of  circum* 
stances  for  which  he  has  always  been  remarkable, 
soon  raised  him  to  a  more  conspicuous  sitoation* 
On  the  first  vacancy,  he  was  appointed  first  minister 
of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Andrews;  and  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Gillespie,  in  1792,  he  became  principal 
of  St.  Mary's  College.    From  this  period  we  are  to 
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date  the  commencement  of  his  public  career^  andf 
his  great  influence  in  the  ihurch  of  Scotland,  as  well 
^s  the  complete  Control  which  he  has  since  main* 
lained  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews. 

It  will  not  be  thought  foreign  to  the  present  sub^ 
jtect  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  that  university,  a< 
{he  head  of  which  Dr.  Hill  was  now  placed.  It  H 
iot  intended  to  recount  those  fofms  and  rules,  many 
hf  them  obsolete,  which  were  appointed  by  its  origi- 
nal founders :  it  is  only  meant  to'  select  a  few  o(  the 
inost  striking  facts^  and  observations,  which  may 
tend  to  give  the  publid  a  cofrect  idea  of  the  present 
^tate  of tliat  university;  and  surely  such  ah.accoimt 
Cannot  be  wholly  unehtertaining  nor  uninstructive; 
in  an  age  when  the  public  attention  i^  so  much  de- 
fected to  the  Subject  of  education. 

The  university  of  St.  Ahdrew^,  the  most  ancient 
in  Scotland,  formerly  consisted  of  three  distlinct  col-' 
leges ;  St.  S^alvador'^«  St.  Leonard's,  and  St.  Mary's. 
The  two  former  were  appropriated  to  the  languages,' 
^olitfe.literatui^e,  and  the  various  branches  of  philoso- 
jphy ;  the  kifter  was'  dedicated  s^olely  to  the  study  of 
theology,  church  history,  and  Hebrew.  The  small-' 
Aess  of  the  professors'  salaries  in  the  two  former,  and 
the  similarity  of  the  branches  taught  in  b6tTi,  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  uniting  them  into  one;  and  this' 
arrangement  having  been  carried  into  execution  to-' 
wards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  old  edifice 
of  St.  Leonard's  College  has  since  that  time  been' 
deserted,  and  the  endowments  and  the  students' 
transferred  entirely  to  St.  Salvador's.' 

As' 


As  St.  Mary's  College  is  entirely  set  apart  for  com- 
pleti^gthe  education  of  students  of  divinity,  the  other 
.  coBege  is  considered  as  preparatory  to  it;  and  no 
one  is  admitted  a  student  of  St.  Mary's,  till  he  has 
first  attended  four,  or  at  least  three  years  at  St,  Sal- 
vador's. At  the  latter,  regular  attendance  during  the 
whole  session  is  required  j  at  the  former,  five  yeans 
of  partial  are  reckoned  equivalent  to  four  years  of 
regular  attendance,  the  term  requisite  before  the 
student  of  theology  can  be  admitted  to  take  orders. 
At  St.  Salvador's  College,  the  several  branches  of 
Latin,  Greek,  rhetoric  and  logic,  mathematics,  moral 
philosophy,  natural  philosophy,  and  civil  history,  are 
each  taught  by  a.  separate  professor.  There  is  also 
a  professor  of  medicine,  but  his  office  is  a  sinecure. 
The  classes  for  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  are 
each  divided  into  two  subordinate  classes ;  one  for 
beginners,  the  other  for  those  more  advanced:  the 
professors  of  these  classes  are  therefore  obliged  to 
lecture  two  hours,  while  the  other  professors  only- 
lecture  one  hour  a  day.  The  importance  which  the 
Scots  attach  to  Latin,  not  only  as  an  elegant  accom- 
plishment, but  even  as  a  necessary  part  of  civiliza* 
tion,  may  be  seen  in  the  Latin  classes  being  univer 
«ally  known  in  the  Scotch  universities  by  the  name 
of  theliumanity  classes. 

The  colleges,  which  stand  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  consist  each  of  a  square  rangeof  buildings 
fitted  up  into  a  number  of  chambers,  in  which  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  students  are  lodged.  And 
here  we  may  observe  the  absurdity  of  that  mode  of 
1802-3.  O  coetoatL 
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coercion  and  seclusion  from  society,  which  has  beel^ 
almost  universally  adopted  in  colleges,  as  the  means 
of  preserving  virtue  and  insuring  application*  The 
subjection  ojf  the  students  to  the  controul  of  masters, 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  at  a  period  when 
they  are  capable  of  thinking  for  themselves,  makes 
them  still  continue  boys  in  mind,  while  their  bodies 
*re  grown  up  to  manhood.  The  innate  aversion  of 
human  nature  to  constraint  rouses  every  effort  to 
evade  it ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  a 
college  in  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  country,  where 
the  Agates  are  locked  at  a  certain  hour  every  night, 
that  either  the  porter  is  not  bribed,  or  ladders  of 
it)pes  tod  bed-clothes  are  not  prepared  to  scale  the 
Ivalls.  By  this  means,  not  only  the  effect  of  the  im- 
posed restraints  k  frustrated,  but  the  mind  of  the 
student  is  also  habituated  to  falsehood  and  deceit. 

The  idea  of  shutting  young  men  up  together  in  a 
Sequestered  building,  in  order  to  habituate  them  t-o 
study,  is  founded  upon  principles  equally  false.  As 
the  closest  intercourse  must  necessarily  subsist  be- 
tweeii  all  the  members  of  the  same  college,  there  is 
the  dangfef  of  one  dissipated  character,  possessed  of 
social  qualities,  corrupting  the  whole;  and  one 
idler  often  engages  more  of  his  companions*  hours 
than  all  the  branches  of  literature  and  philosophy. 
The  diligently  Inclifted  student  never  fails  to  be  an- 
noyed by  those  who  love  fun  better  than  musty 
learning ;  and  those  hours  of  companionship,  which 
the  founder  of  the  college  perhaps  imagined  would 
lie  spent  in  learned  and  profitable  conversation,  are 

usual^ 


jjjuMIy  devoted  to  drinking  clubs  and  gossipin|{ 
parties.  The  truth  of  these  observations  may  b« 
seen  in  all  colleges  without  exeeption^  where  the 
system  of  seclusion  and  coercion  is  practised ;  and 
the  good  eflFects  of  a  contrary  system  has  been  de* 
monstrated  in  another  Scotch  College^  conducted  on 
more  enlightened  principles. 

At  St,  Salvador's  college,  aiiother  noxious  insti- 
tution, a  system  6f  inequality  ^mo'ng  the  students^ 
continues  to  exist,  long  after  the  feudal  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded  have  fallen  into  merited  con- 
tempt* The  jstudents  are  divided  into  two  classes^ 
known  by  the  name^  of  seconders  and  terners.  The 
former  pay  double  fees,  wear  gowns  of  finer  cloth^ 
trimmed  with  ribband,  as  a  niark  pf  distinction^  en)oy 
the  front  seats  in  the  classes,  sit  in  the  front  pews  at 
church,  are  first  questioned  at  the  public  examina^ 
tions,  have  their  names  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
college  roUsy  walk  foremost  in  all  processions,  dine 
at  a  better  provided  college  table,  and  are  in  every 
respect  looked  upon  as  superior  to*  the  terners. 
Such  an  institution  is  calculated  to  inspire  principles 
of  pride  and  insolence,  which  no  wise  father,  who 
values  his  son's  virtue  or  happiness,  would  wish  him 
to  imbibe.  It  tends  to  foster  a  spirit  of  continual 
animosity  and  jealousy  between  the  two  classes  of 
students;  and  those  of  the  lower  order  never  lail  to 
look  with  a  jaundiced  eye  on  the  professors^  whom 
they  will  always  suspect^  !»vhether  justly  or  not,  of 
neglecting  them,  and  shewing  an  improper  partt- 
ulity  to  those  who  pay  larger  fees. 
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The  coIIeg<)  term  or  session,  at  the  \icii<vrenityof& 
Andrews^  consistsof  the  six  winter  months,  from  No« 
vember  to  Maf  {  and  the  other  six  fnonths,  ftxmi 
May  to  November,  form  one  uninterupted  vaeatioii. 
It  may  be  disputed^  whether  the^e  long  terms  and 
vacations,  universally  adopted  in  Scotland,  are  more 
or  less  advantageous  to  the  student,  than  the  more 
frequently  returning  intervals  of  study  and  relaxation 
to  be  met  with  in  the  English  universities.  The  lat* 
ter  system  may  be  thought  better  suited  to  tile  ap« 
proved  {Hinciples  which  iEsop  deduced  from  the 
well-known  emblem  of  the  bent  bow.  But  k  must 
be  recollected,  that  the  daily  relaxation  of  the  mmd 
is  vety  different  from  that  which  is  extended  to 
weeks  and  months.  The  former  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  even  in  the  term  dedicated  to  study  ^  so  that 
the  latter  is  a  waste  of  time,  superadded  to  thiA 
which  necessary  recreation  requires.  The  frequent 
return  of  term  and  vacation  is  also  attended  with 
this  disadvantage,  that  the  student  can  never  act 
upon  a  consistent  plan  of  study  for  any  length  of 
time;  for  he  is  scarcely  set  down  to  his  books  when 
he  is  hurried  away  to  pleasure,  and  the  period  he 
has' to  spend  with  his  friends  at  home  is  too  short  to 
be  interrupted  with  regular  tasks.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  year  is  divided  into  two  equal  halves 
of  term  and  vacation,  the  student  has  time  to  form 
and  complete  two  distinct  plans  of  study,  each  more 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
the  different  circumstances  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self placed  at  home  and  at  college. 

The 


TIm  plaa  of  education  pursued  in  St.  Salvadk^  ^ 
College  is  excellent;  but  little  can  be  said  of  its 
exectttioiak  The  number  of  useless  forms,  with  which 
the  office  of  a  professor  was  originally  encumbered, 
has  nec^sarUy  pi^oduced  a  dereliction  of  essential 
duties.  Forms^  ih^  leading-strings  of  infant  civili* 
zation,  bocoiM  oonteniptible  in  the  manhood  of 
society,  acKi  are  gradually  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse ; 
and  Aose  on  whom  they  have  been  enjoined,  in  thus 
giving  them  up,  become  habituated  to  dereliction^ 
and  are  apt  to  look  upot^  the  essential  parts  of  their 
duty  as  uneasy  forms^  that  might  likewise  be  dis* 
pensed  with.  Much  of  the  proverbial  somnolency 
and  inaction  of  colleges  may  be  traced  to  this  cause. 

At  the  conclusion  of  term,  the  students  of  St.  Sal- 
vador's coUege  undergo  a  public  examination  before 
all  the  members  of  the  university.  They  are  ex* 
amined  by  th^  professors  of  the  several  classes  they 
have  attended ;  and  their  pr(^ciency  in  the  several 
branches  they  have  studied,  during  the  season,  is  thus 
publicly  made  known  to  the  whole  university.  This 
institution  is  admirably  calculated  to  produce  applin 
cation,  as  it  is  addressed  to  the  principles  of  honour 
;wd  ambition;  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  it  ever 
should  b^  conducted  in  a  superficial  manner^  and 
looked  upon  as  mere  matter  of  form* 

The  colleges  of  St.  Salvador  and  St.  Mary  have 
each  their  respective  professors  and  principals.  The 
office  of  the  principals  is  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  professors,  to  preach  every  Sunday  to  the 
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student  s,  and  in  general  to  regulate  the  management 
of  their  respective  colleges. 

There  is  also  another  officer,  called  the  rector, 
%^ho  is  chosen  in  common  by  thjs  united  students  and 
members  of  both  colleges.  His  office  is  to  watch 
Over  the  morals  of  both  students  and  professors,  tq 
enforce  the  observaiKe  of  the  lav^s  of  the  university, 
to  take  cognizance  of  all  complaints  and  disputes  in 
k,  and  to  preside  at  the  trial  of  any  accused  mem^ 
ber.  The  rector  had  originally  the  power  of  impan- 
helingajury,  and  trying  the  members  of  the  uni* 
YCfsity,  even  for  capital  offences.  His  power  as  a 
iCensdr  formerly  made  his  office  highly  respectable ; 
but,  as  discipline  relaxed,  this  revicrence  gradually 
abated,  and  the  rector  is  now  scarcely  heard  of  in 
Ae  university,  unless  on  the  day  of  his  election. 

The  chancellor  is  the  highest  office  in  the  univer. 
sity.  It  was  usual  for  him  to  bestpw  various  pre- 
miums and  marks  of  favour,  pn  those  students  who 
distinguished  themselves  b^  their  talents  and  pro* 
ficiency,  and  thus  tp  excite  among  them  a  generouii 
ardour  and  emulation.  Those,  who  attended  the 
university  while  the  late  Lord  Kinnoul  was  chan- 
cellor, still  speak  of  his  attention  to  their  welfare, 
with  gratitude  and  enthusiasm.  But  the  system  of 
rewarding  merit  is  now  unfortunately  alpiost  foF« 
gotten,  and  thexhancellor  is  scarcely  known  to  the 
ftudents* 

As  the  university  was  originally  a  royal  foundation, 
^  is  subject  to  the  supreme  controul  of  a  roy^l  vIsiUt 
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iS^ti^  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  commissions 
^rs  appointed  by  the  king.  This  tribunal  ha^  (he 
power  of  revising  all  the  acts  of  the  university^  p£ 
inspecting  its  accounts,  of  correcting  any  abuses  ii^ 
the  management  of  it$  revenues,  and  of  punishing 
Wy  dereliction  of  duty  in  its  members. 

As  principal.  Dr.  Hill  has  both  ostensively  an4 
l^ally,  for  the  last  twelve  years,  been  the  supreme 
director  of  the  univecsity;   and  his  talents  as  a 

» 

preacher  and  a  politician  have  at. the  same  time 
made  him  universally  known,  and  acquired  him  th^ 
greatest  ascendancy  in  the  church  of  Scotland, 

His  merits  as  a  public  speaker  deserve  peculiar 
commendation,  as  in  this  respect  he  has  certainly 
surpassed  most  of  h is  cp.untrymen  and  contemporaries. 
Though  several  SiX)tti§h  writers  of  sermons  have, 
(ince  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  elegance  of  their  sentiments  and 
the  chasteness  of  theii^  compositions  ^  ypt  it  is  only 
of  late  years  that  the  smajlest  attpntion  b^  been  paid 
in  that  country  to  the  graces  of  elocution.  Among 
ft  certain  class  of  hearers,  ^  whining  cant  and  violent 
gesticulatipi)  were  sufficient  to  ensure  popularity^ 
jcind  ^ere  consequently  adopted  by  all  those  whq 
felt  gratification  in  the  incense  of  the  crowd;  whil^ 
men  of  more  learning  and  more  good  sense,  to  $hew 
^heir  contempt  of  such  applause  and  such  arts,  rai} 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  delivered  their  ser^ 
mons  in  that  lifeless  attitude,  and  with  that  unim- 
pressive  enunciation,  which  can  neyer  a^ect  pr 
f  yen  gain  the  attention  of  th«  hearer,  hQWcyer  ex-r 
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cellent  the  matter.  Any  attempts  at  elegaiicd  tt 
manner  were  equally  ridicukd  by  both  piarlief,  vi%^ 
piece  of  affectation  totally  unworthy  of  the*  ckrical 
character*  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at^  that  undM 
such  discouraging  circumstancesi,  the  graces  \i^  pa)^ 
pit  eloquence  hardly  ever  reared  their  heaid.  Even 
i)r.  Blair's  sermons^  the  beauties  of  which  have 
been  universally  admired  both  at  home  and  abroadj. 
were  delivered  in  such  aji  ungraceful  and  unimpres^ 
sive  manner  as  seldom  to  draw  a  full  audience^  md 
still  seldomer  to  command  their  attenticsi.  If  in 
such  circumstances  Dr.  Hill  was  among  the  first  ta 
despise  these  false  ideas,  and  to  introduce  a  better 
mode  of  pulpit  eloquence,  he  certainly  deserves  no 
small  degree  of  praise.  From  nature  he  obtained  an 
audible,  distinct,  and  forcible  voice,  which  beseems 
to  have  modulated  with  great  care.  His  gestures  are 
sufficiently  simple  and  correct,  and  his  whole  man* 
tier  is  devout  and  impressive^  A  critic  might  per* 
}iaps  observe  that  there  is  a  sameness  in  his  voice 
^nd  attitudes,  and  that  the  whole  bear  too  much  the 
appearance  of  study ;  but  where  is  that  supereminent 
prt  of  concealing  art  to  be  found,  even  among  our 
tnost  admired  actors,  ivho  devote  their  lives  to  it« 
icultivation  ? 

The  superiority  of  Dr.  HilKs  eloquence  to  that  of 
]his  contemporaries  was  so  evident  that  it  sooit 
attracted  general  notice.  He  was  appointed  to 
preach  op  many  public  occasbns;  and  wherever  he 
appeared  in  the  pulpit  the  church  never  failed  to  be 
crowcje^.    Eyen  the  comrpon  peoplp  flopk^d  to  heaf 

himj 


bhn;  add  hk  Was  thus  enabled  to  prore  to  his  bre* 
thrtn  ^kk  ateful  lesson,  that  popularity  may  be 
attained  by  more  noble  arts  than  the  cant  of  hypo- 
crisy, and  the  ebullitions  of  enthusiasm. 

Th^  gteat  appbuse  which  attended  his  pulpit  elo- 
ijuence  induced  Dr.  Hill  a  few  years  ago  to  offer  a 
volume  of  his  sermons  to  the  public.  The  receptioa 
which  this  work  met  with  proves,  among  many  other 
examples,  that  the  excellencies  required  in  written 
and  in  spoken  language  are  of  a  very  different  kind. 
fit  written  language,  in  order  to  please,  every  thing 
must  be  distinct  and  perspicuous ;  the  words  must 
be  weighed  and  chosen,  and  arranged  in  such  a 
manner,  as,  without  any  adventitious  assistance,  to 
convey  the  sentiments  of  the  author  clearly  and 
forcibly  to  the  reader.  Spoken  language,  on  the 
other  hand,  chiefly  requires  to  be  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  manner  of  the  orator ;  the  sentences  may 
be  short  or  long,  distinct  or  involved;  to  produce 
the  intended  effect,  it  is  sufficient  that  they  be  ar* 
ranged  so,  as,  with  the  assistance  of  the  speaker's 
Toice,  looks,  and  gestures,  to  convey  his  sentiments, 
in  the  manner  he  could  wish,  to  his  hearers.  Dn 
Hill  either  did  not  perceive  or  did  not  attend  to  this 
distinction :  and  hence  that  sameness,  which  wag 
imputed  to  his  gestures,  has  also  been  blamed  in 
the  structure  of  his  sentences ;  while  those  long  and 
involved  periods,  which  his  delivery  easily  rendered 
perspicuous,  are  now  looked  upon  as  a  dead  weight 
on  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Whether  this  cen'r 
jBurp  be  Ju9t  or  not,  it  is  pertain  that  this  publication 
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has  nawise  contributed  to  encrease  Dr.  Hiirs  fkmtf^ 
His  reputation  as  an  orator  has  even  been  ob9Cured 
very  unjustly,  by  his  failing  in  excellencies  of  a  yctj 
different  nature. 

The  principal  of  St.  Mary*s  College  also  officiates 
in  part  as  professor  of  divinity ;  ^d  in  this  capacity 
Dr.  Hill  has  hardly  rendered  less  service. to  his  bre« 
thren  in  the  improvement  of  their  theological  system, 
^an  he  did  by  his  example  in  jthe  refinement  of  their 
pulpit  eloquence.    Theology,  of  all  the  other  scien* 
ces,  is  vrith  most  difficulty  puriQe4  of  that  rubbisl^ 
which  is  intermingled  with  it  by  ignorance  and  su^ 
perstition.    This  indeed,  instead  of  being  an  argu- 
ment against  the  reverence  due  to  religion,  as  some 
superficial  sophists  have  imagined,  is  the  most  cqq* 
Uttncing  proof  of  its  superiority  to  all  other  objects^ 
which  can  occupy  tlxe  human  n^iind.  It  ^s  the  irresist- 
ible, the  inextrical}le  grasp  yvith  w^iqh  religion  seizes 
upon  all  our  faculties,  that  prevent^  us  from  paaily  dis^ 
engaging  ourselves  from  tho%e  fpeblp  adversaries  tha|; 
sometimes  walk  in  her  train.     Tlie  dignity  of  reli- 
gious sentiments  inspire^  such  an  awQ  ii}  the  mind, 
that  we  are  afraid  to  treat  with  freedom  any  other 
impressions^  howler  fqrqign^  which  qiay  havp  heieq 
received  along  with  them.     Hence  it  if  tjaat,  while, 
human  reason  has  thoroughly  sifted  othef  sciences, 
and  boldly  purged  away  the  chafFof  thq  middle  ages, 
Ae  still  approaches  with  a  trembling  hand  tp  purify, 
the  more  precious  seeds  of  religion.     In  Scotland, 
in  particular,  the  reverence  entertained  of  rel\g^us 
opinions,  as  well  as  of  every  impression  rep eived 
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Siong  with  theni^  is  such,  that  any  attempt  to  sepa-» 
rate  them  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  sort  o^ 
sacrilege;  and  few  have  been  found  hardy  enough 
publicly  to  deviate  from  the  infallible  standard  of 
Calvin.  In  such  circumstances  much  improvement 
in  the  system  of  theology  could  not  be  expected  from 
an  individual,  who  had  early  imbibed  the  religious 
ideas  of  his  countrymen.  Dr»  Hill's  opinions  are  in- 
deed completely  calvinistical,  except  in  this  pariicu* 
Jar,  that  he  allows  the  sufficiency  of  human  reason 
to  judge  in  matters  of  religion.  Setting  out  with 
this  liberal  opinion,  he*  has  certainly  formed  a  more 
distinct,  more  rational  and  better  supported  system 
of  theology,  on  calviqistic  principles,  than  has  hither- 
to been  accomplished  by  any  professor  of  divinity. 
Those  who  examined  that  synopsis  of  his  lectures, 
which  he  published  a  few  years  ago,  will  readily  ac- 
knowldge  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  His  lectures 
are  very  much  admired  and  applaudied  by  those  who 
hav^  atteiided  diem.  It  may  likewise  be  said,  still  - 
jQiore  to  his  praise,  that  he  not  only  points  out  to  his 
students,  what  is  proper  for  them  toido,  but  also  sets 
them  an  example  of  what  the  clerical  character 
ought  to  be.  His  assiduity  in  visiting  the  sick,  ia 
providing  for  the  poor,  and  in  regularly  making  his 
parochial  visitations,  deserves  the  higher  commen- 
dation, as  these  very  essential  duties  of  a  clergyman 
have  of  late  years  become  much  less  universal  than 
formerly  in  Scotland.  The  decency  of  his  private 
deportment,  and  the  correctness  of  his  morals, 
add  weight  to  his  doctrines  and  reproofs,  and  ar^ 
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attended  with  consequences  equally  beneficial  ttt 
bis  parishioners^  and  the  students  committed  to  hit 
charge. 

But  it  is  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  church  thafc 
Dr.  Hill  has  acted  his  most  conspicuous,  though  per- 
haps his  least  important  part.     His  close  connection 
with  those  in  power,  joined  to  a  high  degree  oS  elo  - 
quence,  has  long  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  court, 
or  (what  is  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of)  th^ 
moderate,  party;  who  form  a  great  majority  intheGe-^ 
serai  Assembly.    The  church  of  Scotland  has  during 
the  last  century  been  divided  into  two  parties,  the  or« 
thodox  and  the  moderate.  These  names  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  one  violently  abets  the  high  cal* 
vinistic  doctrines ;  while  the  other  soberly  doubts, 
discusses,  and  is  unwilling  to  enter  with  warmth  into 
mere  speculative  opinions.    The  abettors  of  each 
party  have  been  willing  enough  to  countenance  this 
idea  of  their  distinction ;  but  in  truth  it  proceeds  onr 
very  different  grounds.    The  name  of  nK>derate,  as 
may  well  be  supposed,  in  the  disputes  of  theologians, 
belongs  as  little  to  the  one  party  as  the  other ;  nor  is 
that  of  orthodox  much  better  applied.    Among  the 
moderate  party,  indeed,  are  inlisted  the  greater  pn> 
portion  of  those  who  venture  to  think  for  them^ 
^Ives,  who  think  Religion  appears  to  most  advan- 
tage when  found  in  company  with  her  sister  Philo« 
jsophyj  who  suppose  that  Arminius  was  sometimes 
more  clear-sighted  than  Calvin,  and  who  look  upon 
reason  as  a  far  surer  guide  than  either.    But  a  large 
proportionof  this  party  are  staunch  Calvinists,  at  least 

in 
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in  their  public  discourses.  The  orthodox  party  con- 
sists chiefly  of  those  whg  not  only  violently  maintain 
the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  but  also  affect  the  zeal  of  the 
early  reformers^  and  fill  their  public  discourses  with 
those  deep  and  mystical  theories  which  never  fail 
to  please  the  crowd,  from  being  quite  beyond  their 
comprehension.  But  there  are  many  in  this  party  of 
a  very  difierent  stamp ;  and  b  general  all  those  who 
dislike  the  measures  of  the  court  enroll  themselves 
under  its  standard. 

The  points,  however,  in  which  these  two  partiet 
essentially  differ,  relate  chiefly  to  church  politics  and 
church  government.  The  moderates  are  keen  stick- 
lers for  the  rights  of  patronage,  for  the  influence  of 
the  court,  for  enforcing  the  strict  execution  of  laws 
and  fornix,  and  for  establishing,  if  possible,  a  sort  of 
rank  in  the  church ;  in  short,  they  nearly  coincide 
with  what  in  England  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
High  Church  Party.  Those  of  the  orthodox  side,  on 
the  other  hand,  endeavour  to  maintain  that  strict 
equality  among  the  clergy,  which  is  in  fact  the  basts 
rf  the  presbyterian  government ;  they  are  more-anxi- 
ous that  the  doctrines  than  the  forms  of  the  church 
should  be  preserved ;  and  in  general  they  are  of 
c^inion,  that  the  teachers  of  religion  ought  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people  at  large ;  and  from  these  tenets 
they  have  usually  obtained  the  name  of  the  popular 
party.  The  spirit  of  the  moderate  party  may  be  seen 
from  two  acts  which  they  lately  obtained  to  be  passed 
in  the  Genentl  Assembly.  It  had  been  usual  to  admit 
into  the  church  gf  Scotland  such  clergymen  as  had 
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as  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Stewartj  is  suffioieq^lo 
give  the^  stamp  of  sterling  worth  to  any  character- 
A  perui»al  of  the  paper  alluded  to  will  give  a  vely 
favourable  idea  of  the  clearness  of  Dr.  Hill's  concep- 
tions ;  and  will  also  afford  a  pretty  correct  view  of 
the  policy  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

His  influence  with  the  moderate  party  has  long 
caused  Dr.  Hill  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  consequently  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  church  of  Scotland ;  both 
his  political  and  oratorical  powers  seem  to  entitle 
him  to  this  distinction.  Indeed,  that  degree  of 
eloquence,  displayed  both  by  him  and  his  gveal 
antagonist.  Dr.  Brown,  of  Aberdeen,  is  not  only 
highly  creditable  to  their  country,  but  would  even 
make  a  considerable  figure  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  principal  field  of  modem  eloquence. 

Dr.  Hill's  eloquence  is  addressed  rather  to  the  uo* 
derstanding  tiian  the  passions,  and  perhaps  it  is  prin- 
cipally deficient  in  feeling  and  warmth.  Hisspeecbes 
are  short,  argumentative,  and  impressive.  He  is  par- 
ticularly dexterous  in  seizing  the  proper  moment  of 
speaking.  He  generally  waits  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  debate,  and  then  often  makes  a  very  aUe 
comment  on  what  has  been  advanced  in  its  course. 
From  speaking  late  he  has  also  sometimes  derived  aa 
opportunity  of  putting  in  practice  another  piece  of 
oratorical  dexterity.  Before  delivering  his  awn 
sentiments,  he  has  been  enabled  to  observe  wfait 
course  the  determination  of  the  assembly  was  likely 
to  take  J  and  when  he  perceived  that  sentiments 
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unfavourable  to  those  of  his  party  were  likely  t^ 
prevail,  he  would  sometimes  rise. and  moye  the  very 
xoeaAures  which  he  saw  W9ald  b^  apceded  tp.  By 
this  means  he  prevtAtfed  the  mortification  of  a  de- 
feat, and  preserved  the  appearance  of  still  leading 
the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly.  Nor  did  this 
ma'&cftuvre  at  all  diminish  the  ton|id^nce  of  his  own 
party;  fdr  he  never  emplofyed  it  except  cm  indif- 
ferent occasions,  or  where  by  ^dbirf^'fie  could  pro- 
cure measures  more  conformable  to  the  views  of  his 
friends,  than  if  they  bad  left  the  motion  to  be  made 
by  their  antagonists. 

,  In  politics.  Dr.  Hill  has  alifvay^  been  a  steady  Ad« 
herent  to  the  Dundas  interests  His  uncle  Dr,  Mac- 
(^ormick,  late  principal  of  St.  Salvador's  College, 
had  been  tutor  to  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas^^d  tp 
ihis  connectioh^,  Dn  Hill  is  in  part  indebted  for  the 
situation  he  ex^ys  in  the  college  and  church,  as  welt 
as  fox  sonie  of  those  few  sinecurres,  such  as  chaplain 
to  kis  Majesty;  which  the  Crown  has  ,  in  its', 
power  to  bestow  oh  clcr^men  of  the  church  of 
Scotland. 

Df.  Hill,  married  a  townswoiHan  of  hiso^^  by 
whom  he  has  a  large  faniily  of  very  fine  children. 
In  domestic  life,  he  is  very  much  r^spe^ted  and  be-, 
loved.  The  pleasure  which  he  takes /n  his  family 
circle  must  delight  every  visito^^  He  bestows  much^ 
attention  on  t|ie  improvement  of  his  children;  andt' 
to  the  respect  to  which  he  is  entitled,  as  an  orator 
and  a  teacher,  it  is  no  tri&ing  cdTdition  to  say  that  he 
is  a  good  father  of  a  family.  He  lis  likewise  ex- 
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tremely  reedy  to  <io  acts  of  kindness  to  tlie  stndenU 
under  his  care^  end  few  go  away  from  that  'College 
without  carrying  elong  with  them  a  grateful  remem« 
brance  of  his  friendly  attentions. 


f. 


.  ADMIRAL  SIR  ROGER  CURTIS,  BART. 

Set  honour  in  one  eye«  and  death  in  the  other> 
Aud  I  will  look  on  both  indiiFerently  : 
For,  let  the  Gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  aore  than  I  fear  <ieadu 

'  SIR  RCXJER  CURTIS  is  the  son  of  an  eminent 
farmer,  highly  respected  in  the  neighbourhood  cS 
Downton  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  resided.  Mr. 
Curtis  evinced  an  early  predilection  for  the  honour- 
T.  able  profession  of  which  he  has  become  so  dis* 
tinguished  an  ornament.  His  father,  however, 
whose  property  was  considerable,  opposed  the  in- 
clinations of  an  only  son,  and  used  every  endeavour 
to  divert  him  from  the  choice  he  had  made;  nor  can 
we  wonder  that  an  affectionate  parent  should  re- 
luctantly consent  to  part  with  the  prop  of  his  de- 
clining years,  and  rather  wish  him  to  enjoy  ease  and 
independence  on  his  paternal  estate,  than  expose 
himself  to  the  perils  of  a  maritime  life.  Every 
means  having  been  ineffectually  used  to  dissuade 
Mr.  Curtis  from  his  purpose,  he  at  length  obtained 
a  slow  leave  to  quit  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of 
life. 

Great  part  of  Mr.  Curtis*s  probationary  time  he 

passed 
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passed  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Barrington ; 
a  man  whose  example  and  advice  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  form  the  seamaYi  and  the  officer ;  for,  among 
the  many  meritorious  characters  tliat  have  adorned 
Ae  British  navy,  few  have  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  their 
J^rother  officers,  and  the  respect  of  the  world  in  ge- 
neral, in  a  greater  degree  than  that  gallant  admiral. 
Our  young  seaman,  having  served  with  diligence 
and  attention  for  several  years,  and  passed  the  usual 
professional  ordeal,  in  1771  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant. 

He  was  shortly  after  this  period  appointed  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Otter  sloop,  on  the  Newfoundland 
station:  that  great  national  concern  (the  fisheries) 
did  not  escape  the  enquiring  mind  of  Mr.  Curtis ; 
he  rendered  himself  fully  master  of  the  nature  and 
principles  of  a  commerce,  which,  considered 
either  as  a  source  of  wealth  or  as  a  nursery  for  sea- 
men, is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  British  em- 
pire;  the  professional  abilities  of  Lieutenant  Curtis 
at  this  time  attracted  the  attention  of  Admiral  (af- 
terward Lord)  Shuldham,  who  united  the  usual 
offices  of  naval  commander  and  governor  of  New- 
foundland ;  and  in  1775,  when  he  was  appointed  tp 
command  on  the  American  station,  he  chose  our 
young  officer  as  one  of  his  lieutenants,  whose  merit 
soon  procured  him  the  unlimited  confidence  of  th^ 
Admiral.  In  June  1776,  Lieutenant  Curtis  obtain- 
ed the  rank  of  commander,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  Senegal  sloop. 

On  Lord  Howe's  succeeding  Admiral  Shujdhaoi 
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in  the  command  of  the  fleet.  Captain  Curti^  ^^ 
inalned  on  the  American  station. 

It  is  in  the  recollection  of  every  one,  that  this  wife 
the  eventful  period  at  which  the  North  Amef icaA 
jwovinces  revolted,  and  the  whole  of  his  lordship's 
command  beiiame  a  scene  of  obstinate  and  sangui^ 
nary  warfare ;  the  extent  of  sea-coast  which  he  had 
to  guard,  and  the  Snlallness  of  his  means,  obliged 
him  to  disperse  his  fiedf,  and  many  lAip6rtant  sta^ 
tionS  were  ions^^uehtly  fiH'id  by  young  oflficers; 
a  situation  highly  favourable  to  an  active  mind,  as  a 
fortuitous  event  may  give  occa^foh  to  display  abili- 
ties that  might  otherwise  have  remaiped  ufin>otice4 
for  years.  It  was  on  one  of  these  happy  ocd^sTonS 
that  Captain  Curtis,  by  a  judicious  exertion  of  th* 
power  vested  in  a  commanding  officer,  attracted  the 
Attention  of  Lord  Howe.  They  had  till  this  period 
been  totally  unacquainted  with  each  other;  the  re- 
peated in^tfthces  h(  zeal  and  good  conduct,  which 
the  taptaJn  of  the  Seii'cg^l  Exhibited  oif  tarious 
services,  con^rm^d  his  lordship  in  the  opihibn  he 
had  formed  of  him;  and  in  April  1777,  ^^^  E^^^» 
©h  board  i)vhich  his  flag  was  flying,  becoming  vacant, 
Lord  Howe  pfomoted  Captain  Curtis  to  the  rink  of 
{)ost  captaifi,  and  appointed  him  to  that  ship^ 
although  he  wis  at  the  tim^  one  of  the  youngest 
masters'  Stid  Commanders  in  th6  fleet. 

Thii  tvas  undoubtedly  the  greatest  pfbof  thV 
Cbmmindef  in  chief  eould  gtve  of  the  confidence  he 
reposed  in  Captain  Curtis,  and  the  high  opinion  h^ 
entertained  of  his  abilities.    Lord  Howe,  it  is  well: 


luaown»  was  not  a  man  who  hastily  formed  his  opif 
oion:  his  friendships  were  the  result  of  mature  re^ 
Section,  and  conviction  of  the  worth  of  those  whom 
he  honoured  with  them,  and  they  were  therefore 
4he  more  likely  to  be  lasting.  The  intimacy  which 
liow  took  place  between  Captain  Curtis  .an4  fiistt 
truly  great  man  ended  but  with  the  lamented  death 
of  the  latter. 

During  the  remainder  x>f  the  time  Lord  Howe 
commanded  on  the  American  station.  Captain  Curtis 
continued  to  ^ercise  the  duties  of  Ci^ptain  of  the 
fleet,  and  returned  with  him  to  Europe  in  the  Eagle, 
in  which  ship  he  remained  until  she  was  ordered  to 
the  East  Indies,  when  his  health  being  impaired  by 
^he  fatigues  of  service,  he  was  permitted  to  resign 
Xhe  cpmmand« 

In  November  1780,  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Brilliant  frigate,  and  soon  after  was  dis- 
j)atched  to  Gibraltar  with  sealed  orders,  hs^ylng  ^, 
cutter  under  his  command.  An  attack  froQ^  a  very 
superior  forqe  of  the  enemy>  4l>d  Qt^r  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, prevented  his  getting  into  the  bay  of 
Gibraltar,  and  he  wa$  compelled  to  forego  the  object 
of  his  mission,  and  reluct^tly  to  qui(  the  scene  of 
liis  future  glory. 

Captain  Curtis,  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
land  his  dispatches,  proceeded  up  the  Mediterranean 
toMinorca;  where  he  remained  until  the  commence- 
ment of  1 78 1,  when  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  beiij^ 
i^traitei^d  for  provisions,  among  other  resources 
Xiicneral  Elliot  had  applied  tp  Minprga  for  f cliff :  jl 
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supply  baring  been  collected,  sevef al  tramports  wefib 
dispatched  under  convoy  of  the  BtiUiaot,  shMI  €>»tiK 
jiist  of  April  Captain  Curtis  succeeded  m  tbrowklg 
this  supply  into  the  garrison. 

The  Brilliant  was  warped  into  the  Mole^  aad  her 
commander  took  the  direction  of  the  naval  forct. 
It  was  about  this  period  that  the  memorable  «ege  of 
Gibraltar  began  to  wear  a  serious  aspect;  thcf  ene- 
my's armed  vessels  very  much  annoyed  the  garrison^ 
especially  near  the  New  Mole,  and  to  the  southward. 
Two  gun-boats  were  all  that  Captain  Curtis  had  to 
opposfe  to  numerous  vessels  of  every  description, 
•which  the  enemy  possessed ;  his  zeal,  gallantry,  and 
indefatigable  exertions,  however,  were  such,  that 
very  great  assistance  was  rendered,  even  with  this 
small  force ;  the  arrangement  and  discipline  he 
maintained  among  the  seamen  were  highly  credita- 
ble to  him  ;  and  that  great  judge  of  military  merit. 
General  Elliot,  reposed  the  utmost  confidence  in  his 
abilities. 

The  superiority  of  naval  force,  possessed  by  the 
Spaniards,  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  any 
supplies  to  approach  the  garrison  in  vessels  of  small 
force ;  and  the  light  airs  that  often  prevailed  gave 
to  the  enemy's  row-boats  a  decided  advantage;  and 
the  troops  had  often  the  mortification  to  behold 
the  refreshments  they  were  so  much  in  want  cf 
taken  almost  from  their  lips,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  small  maritime  force  then  in  the  Mole. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  the  skill  and  gallantry 
of  the  British  seamen  succeeded  in  entering  the 
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Ba^,  BDtf^^tbstandiiig  the  opposition  of  a  most  fean^ 
(bliodda 

Oo  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August,  about  five 
o'clock,  ^i  brig  was  discovered  in  the  Gut,  about  a 
Arird  of  the  way  over,  between  Carbarita  Point  and 
Europa;,  she  was  perceived  by  the  Spaniards  and 
the  garrison  neady  at  the  same  tiiiie ;  it  was  per* 
fectly  calm,  and  she  was  rowing  towards  the  rock. 
The  enemy  immediately  sent  out  14  guns-boats, 
carrying  each  a  26-pounder  and  several  launches,  to 
attack  her« 

Notwithstanding  the  great  inequality  of  force. 
Captain  Curtis  resolved  to  attempt  her  rescue;  all 
the  force  he  possessed  was  the  Repulse  and  Van- 
guard gun- boats ;  with  these  and  the  boats  of  the 
ships  he  went  to  her  assistance.  The  enemy's  force 
advanced  faster  than  that  from  the  garrison,  and  by 
eight  o'clock  had  commenced  the  attack  ;  the  gar- 
rison were  anxious  spectators  of  the  combat,  and 
beheld  the  English  brig,  which  they  now  discovered 
to  be  a  sloop  of  war,  with  astonishment;  she  sustain- 
ed the  attack  with  the  greatest  firmness,  and  return- 
ed a  cool  and  well  regulated  fire ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  gun-boats  were  soon  almost  close  to  her,  and 
she  seemed,  as  it  were,  buried  in  the  clouds  of  grape- 
shot  and  the  spray  that  surrounded. her,  .  The  troops 
on  the  rock  at  this  time  almost  gave  her  up,  hardly 
supposing  it  possible,  that  the  small  force  Captain 
Curtis  commanded  would  venture  near  enough  to 
render  her  material  assistance ;  he  however  pushed 
4m  gallantly,  and  the  brig  did  not  long  support  the 
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tmequal  combat  without  aid;  the  Repulse  and  Van* 
guard  were  judiciously  placed,  so  as  to  cover  the 
brig  and  annoy  the  enemy ;  the  ships'  boats  went  to 
her  assistance,  ^d  the  breeze  springbg  up  at  this 
time,  enabled  her  to  near  the  rock  a  little.    The 
^p^toiards,  however,  ^till  continued  the  attack,  some 
turning  abreast' of  her,  and  others  raking  her.    At 
length  codlnses  an4  discipline  prevailed  over  num- 
bers; the  steadiness,  UAd  bravery  with  which  the 
brig  defended  herself,  aided  by  the  well-directed  firo 
of  grape-shot  from  the  Vanguard  and  Repulse,  suoy 
ceeded  in  obliging  the  enemy  to  retire;  arid  by  ten 
6*clock  they  all  fled,  notwithstanding  the  apprOaicI^ 
of  a  xebec,  mounting  nearly  30  guns,  to  their  aid ;  shfe 
finding  the  gun-boats'  perfectly  subdued,  also  hauled! 
tfF,  and  left  the  boats  to  tow  their  friend  into  the 
Mole,  where  she  was  received  with  the  applauding 
Shouts  of  the  garrison,  and  proved  to  be  his  Ma* 
jesty*S    sloop    Helena,    commanded    by   Captain 
Ildberts,'"the  same  officer  that  had  been  first  lieu- 
tenant with  Captain  Farmer,  who  bravely  fell  in  'an 
iction  between  the  Quebec  and  the  Surveillante  i 
on  which  occasion  Lieutenant  Roberts  was  promot-* 
ed  to*  the  tank  of*  master  and  commander,  and  for 
his  galfant  exertions  in  'the  present  unequal  contest, 
he  was  made  post. '   General  Elliot,  in  the  following; 
Jettef  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  pays  a  just  tribute 
6T  applause  to  the  officers  cotxperned  in  this  gallant 
dfiarr:i—  •         .  ' 


■I 


•*  I  received  your  dispatch  of  the  aoih  of  July,  by  his  Maje«ty*s 
lloop  Helena,  Csptam  Robeiti|  who  arrived  by  diat  of  pertcv^s^ 
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l|tnce  and  bravtiy :  with  the  assituace  of  our  two  gun- boats  (tlia 
Vanguard  and  Repalie)  he  was  towed  into  the  Bay  ;  they  wer^ 
posted  by  Captain  Curtis  himself*  He  personally  conducted  the 
attack  in  his  barge  with  distiugiiished  success,  notwithstanding  z 
ioiiittot  and  heaVy  fire  of  round  aod  grape  from  the  enemy's  gun«i 
boats  for  nearly  two  hours  i  tj^  particulars  of  Capuin  RoberU*f 
j;allant  behaviour*  and  that  of  his  ship's  company,  wilU  no  doubt» 
be  transmitted  by  Captain  Curtis :  but  as  he  (Captain  Cortis)  it 
not  a  man  to  speuc  of  any  transaction  so  highly  redounding  to  hit 
own  honour,  on  tay  paft  it  is  an  iadispensible  doty  to  inform  yont 
lbrdship»  that  his  zeal  fir  the  service  'is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled, 
fai  forwarding  cTery  operation  that  can  any  way  contril^ute  to  our 
.  ^pinfort  or  defence. 

*f  A  small  accession  of  strength  by  the  addition  of  a  few  gun* 
iKMitSf  enabled  the  marine  force  under  Captain  Cortis  to  render 
occauonal  service  in    assisting  vessels  coming  with    refresh^ 


menta.^ 


When  the  celebrated  sally  was  made  in  Novera- 
ter  of  :he  same  year,  a  detachment  of  seamen  were 
employed  under  the  command  of  the  naval  officer&j 
and  although  it  was  foreign  to  his  department,  on 
tjiis,  as  on  every  occasioti  wliere  the  public  service 
could  in  th^  least  b^  benefited  l)y  his  advice  or 
assistance,  he  voluntarily  accompanied  General 
Elliot ;  and  that  able  officer,  in  his  public  letter, 
speaking  of  Captain  Curtis,  says,  V  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  discernment,  assistance 
And  persooiil  efforts/* 

It  i$  well  known  that,  on  this  memorable  oc« 
casion,  batteries  and  approaches,  which  had  cost 
the  enemy  nearly  eighteen  months  incessant  labour 
to  construct,  were  destroyed  in  a  few  hours;  and 
this  by  the  prudence  and  good  order  oh3erved  by 


fte  wldicTs  and  ^eattiwr^   was  eflfected  with   * 
firifiing  loss. 

,  N®  occurrence  of  importance^  in  which  Captakt 
Curtis  was  engaged,,  happened  until  the  foUowingp 
yWlr,  The  brigade  of  seamen*,  however,  are  acknow- 
ledged on  all  occasions  to  have  rendered  the  most 
eminent  service,  as  wellin  constructing  works,undef 
the  direction  of  the  engineers,  as  in  every  other 
exertion  that  took  place,  during  the  period  of  ai 
iiege  that  will  ever  be  remembered  aa  one  of  the 
proudest  boasts  of  Britain ;  Captain  Curtis  shared 
in  every  danger,  and  his  example  and  precept  esta- 
blished a  degree  of  discipline  among  the  seamen 
that  would  have  done  honour  to  veteran  soldiers. 

Early  in  September  1782,  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  apparent  formidable  attack  that  was  in  a 
state  of  forwardness,  rendered  it  necessary  to  scnttle 
the  ships  in  the  New  Mole,  which  obliged  the  sea- 
men to  encamp  neaV  Europa  Point.  On  the  iitb 
of  the  same  month,  the  brigade  of  seamen  is  very 
lionourably  noticed  by  General  Elliot,  in  an  account 
of  an  attack  made  by  the  Spanish  fleet.  After  son^ 
previous  description,  he  observes,  that 

•*  The  squadron  then  went  to  the  eastward  of  the  rock,  and 
formed  in  a  line  (the  admiral  leading),  came  before  the  battenet 
of  Europa,  and  under  a  very  slow  sail,  commenced  a  fire  from 
all  their  guns,  until  the  last  ship  had  pasted.  They  repeated  their 
mancsiivre  at  two  o'clock  the  following  morning,  and  again  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  same  day.  These  tucccssive  canonades  did  not 
any  way  damage  the  works.  Some  of  the  leading  ships  having 
been  pretty  frequently  struck  by  our  shot*  they  afterwards  kept  at 
»  greater  distance.  Two  Spanish  ships  went  early  in  that  morn* 
JDg  to  Algeziras  to  repair^  as  we  imagine*    All  the  batteries  at 

Europa 
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^urop»  were  iMiteed  by  the  marfne  brigade  (eocanped  rht re)* 
with  a  inaU  proportion  of  artillerists.  The  guns  were  extremef/ 
well  laid  and  pointed ;  the  whole  aixder  the  immediate  command 
«f  Hiigadier  Curtis.^ 

The  13th  of  September,  the  day  on  which  the 
memorable  attack  was  made  by  the  combined  fdrces 
on  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  will  ever  be  recorded 
as  reflecting  the  highest  honour  on  the  military 
character  of  Great  Britain  ;  it  was  on  this  glorious 
day  that  the  marine  brigade,  under  Captain  Curtis, 
gained  immortal  honours  and  no  words  can dojus^ 
tice  to  the  bravery  and  humanity  of  their  leader. 

About  eight  in  the  morning,  the  Spanish  battering 
ships  got  under  weigh,  and  shortly  after  ten  the 
vessels  were  all  placed  at  the  stations  allotted  them 
in  a  masterly  manner;  when  there  commenced  one 
of  the  most  formidable  canonades  that  perhaps  ever 
was  made;  the  ten  battering  ships  carried  2x2 
twenty-six  pounders ;  and  taking  into  the  account  the 
fire  from  the  Spanish  lines,  the  garrison  had  to  sus- 
tain that  of  400  pieces  of  the  heaviest  artillery, 
beside  mortars.  The  total  number  of  the  combined 
forces  was  as  follows : 

Spanish  ships  of  three  decks-,            -  2 

Of  the  line,              .            .            .  aS 

French  ships  of  three  decks,             -  5 

Of  the  line,             ...  9 

Spanish  ships,  from  fifty  to  siityguns,  3 

Battering  ships,       -            -            •  10 

Floating  battery,                  •            •  g 

Bomb-ketches,        .            •           •  r 

beside  frigates,  xebecs,  and  an  immense  number  of 
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gun  and  mortar  boats ;  the  enemy  had  also  coUectedt 
pearly  300  large  boats  to  carry  troops;  and  their  in- 
tention, it  is  believed,  was,  should  the  battering* 
ships  succeed  in  silencing  the  garrison,  to  have  at- 
t|^mpted  a  landing. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  had  long  been  turned  on 
this  famous  siege,  and  the  preparationslatteriy  made, 
Ibt  the  allied  forces  of  France  and  Spain,  were  of 
fiuch  amagnitude,  that  it  was  generally  supposed  vie- 

•  .  ^  '  ■  • 

tory  roust,  at  length,  have  crowned  their  persevering 
eflforts.  The  princes  of  the  blood  ^xoyal  of  France, 
some  of  the  principal  npbliity  of  Spain,  and  many 
distinguished  military  officers,  had  joined  the  be- 
sieging  army;  and,  together  with  an  immense  crowd 
of  spectators,  were  anxious  witnesses  of  the  attack. 
The  combined  powers  had  formed  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  success  from  their  battermg-ships, 
deemed  perfect  in  design,  completed  by  dint  of  pro- 
digious labour,  and  unlim^ited  profusion  of  expehce^ 
and,  by  common  report,  pronounced  invincible. 

The  English  batteries  opened  as  the  enemy  came 
before  them,  and  an  awful  and  tremendous  fire  was 
kept  upon  both  sides;  the  Spanish  floating  batteries 
yrere  supported  by  the  camion  and  mortars  in  their 
lines  and  approaches;  and  by  two  bomb  ketches, 
which  were  brought  forward^  and  continued  fo  throw 

shells  into  the  garrison  during  the  att^cV* 

*    '  .     » ■ 

Red-hot  shot  was  sent  with  such  precision,  from 
the  garrison,  that  in  the  afternoon  the  smoke  was 
seen  to  issue  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Spanish  ad- 
miral's, and  some  other  ships;  and  men  were  per- 

ceivccj 


f|!^eived  inefTectually  libouring*  to  extinguish  the  dm 
by  the  use  of  fire  engines:  the  fire  from  the  garriitdii 
^s  kept  up  briskly,  and  that  of  the  enemy  gradiiall/ 
tkcreased. 

About  seven  in  the  evening  they  fired  only  froU 
a  few  gims,  and  that  only  at  intervals. 

At  midnight  the  admiral's  ship  was  plainly  dis^ 
tover€d  to  be  on  fire,  and  an  hour  after  she  was  com* 
pletely  in  flames.  Eight  more  of  the  Spanish  Aipf 
took  fire  in  succession;  Confusion  was  now  evxcfimt 
duiong  them;  and  the  numerous  rockets  thrown  ujf 
from  each  ship,  was  a  demonstration  of  the  greats 
ziess  of  their  distress:  their  signals  were  answered 
from  the  fleet,  and  they  immediately  sent  launches 
and  boats  of  different  descriptions  to  take  out  the 
men:  the  fire  from  the  Spanish  lines,  however,  did 
not  slacken,  and  the  ship^,  not  completely  in  fiame^ 
still  sent  d  few  shot  at  intervals. 

At  this  critical  period.  Captain  Curtis  gave  proof 
iof  his  great  skill  and  judgment;  he  advanced  with 
ttie  Wnoie  division  of  gun-boats  (twelve  in  number), 
each  carrying  a  twenty-four  or  eighteen  pounder, 
and  formed  them  so  as  to  flank  the  line  of  the  ene« 
my's  battering  ships,  while  they  were  amioyed  by^aa 
fcxcessive  heavy  and  well  diredted  fire  from  the  gar* 
rison.^  The  fire  from  the  gun- boats  was  exceeding!^ 
well  directea,  and  kept  up  with  great  vigour ;  It 
effectually  prevented  the  enemy  from  approaching 
to  the  assistance  of  their  ships. 

General  Elliot;  ih  his  public  letter,  observes; 
speaking  of  this  mancBuvre,   that   "  the  endihy^^ 


daring  attempt  at  eea  wa$  efiectually  defeated,  bf 
the  constant  and  well-supported  fire  from  .the  batr- 
teries ;  but  the  well-timed,  judicious*  and  spirited 
attack  made  by  Brigadier  Curtis,  rendered  UusauCf* 
cess  a  complete  victory." 

The  scene  now  became  entirely  changed  ;  the 
Spaniards  having  abandoned  the  ships,  and  left  the 
men  in  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  English  or  the 
flames,  the  enemy  became  objects  only  of  pity  ; 
and  as  much  courage  was  exerted  to  save  them  as 
had  before  been  displayed  in  repelling  their  attack: 
the  men  were  seen  amid  flames,  and  on  floating 
pieces  of  wreck,  imploring  the  compassion  of  their 
enemies;  and  this  humane  service  became  a  very 
perilous  employment,  from  the  firing  of  the  cannon 
as  the  metal  became  heated.  This  scene  cannot  be 
painted  in  stronger  language  than  in  the  words  of 
General  Elliot. 

^  They  fled  precipitately  with  all  their  boats,  abandooing  their 
jttipt,  la  which  some  officers,  and  a  namber  of  their  meo«  includxng 
auny  wounded,  were  left  to  perish.  This  unavoidably  xnuit 
liave  been  their  wretched  fate,  had  they  not  been  dragged  from 
mmidst  the  flames  by  the  personal  intrepidity  of  Brigadier  Cnrtisy 
at  the  utmost  hazard  of  hb  own  life,  a  life  invaluable  to  his  Majct* 
ty*i  service.  For  some  time  I  felt  the  utmost  anguish^  sedng  hit 
ftnnace  close  to  one  of  the  largest  ships  at  the  moment  she  bkv 
Vp,  and  spreading  her  wreck  to  a  vast  extent  round.  The  black 
cloud  of  smoke  being  dispersed,  I  was  again  revived  by  the  sight 
of  the  pinnace^  little  apprehending  that  the  brigadier  was  in  the 
vtmost  danger  of  sinking,  some  pieces  of  timber  having  fallen 
into  and  pierced  the  boat  (killing  the  cockswain,  and  wounding 
others  of  the  men),  and  leaving  scarcely  any  hope  of  reaching  the 
shore ;  providentially  he  was  saved  by  stopping  the  bole  with  the 
camen's  jackets^  until  boats  arrived  to  his  neKef*'* 

By 


^itbe  snoe  <£xpI(MMon  oqis  |[w-boatwas  sunk» 
and  another  damaged.  Animated  by  the  exampk 
of  Captain  durtis,  the  British  seamen  discovered  as 
much  ardour,  in  employing  every  effort  to  relieve 
their  eneaues,  as  they  had  done  in  conquering; 
them:  by  their  generous  exertions,  thirteen  Spanish 
officers  and  344  men  were  rescued  from  the  flanies. 
Thus  ended  a  contest,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  de» 
cide  whether  the  intrepidity  or  humanity  of  the 
English  deserved  most' commendation. 

Shortly  after  this^  on  the  nth  of  October,  the 
St.  Michael,  a  Spanish  74  gun-ship,  was  drivea 
under  the  walls  of  Gibraltar,  and  captured ;  by  the 
tgreat  exertions  of  Captain  Curtis,  her  stores  were 
taken  out,  the  ship  got  afloat  and  warped  into  the 
Mole,  by  the  17th,  notwithstanding  the  enemy  an- 
noyed them  exceedingly  by  shells,  when  carrying 
out  anchors,  &c.  to  get  her  off. 

Lord  Howe -shortly  after  arrived  with  a  convoy  to 
relieve  the  garrison :  it  appears,  by  his  public  kttCTr^ 
that,  had  due  attention  been  paid  to  the  instructtooi 
communicated  by  Captain  Curtis^  the  transports 
might  have  entered  the  bay  some  days  earlier  tham 
was  accomplished;  however,  the  service  was  at 
length  completely  executed, and  the  fortress  relieved 
in  the  presence  of  a  very  superior  force,  much  to 
the  honour  of  the  British  naval  character.  Captain 
Curtis,  being  charged  with  the  linal  communica- 
tions of  General  Elliot  to  Lord  Howe,  embarked  on 
hoard  the  Latona  frigate  for  that  purpose.  The 
situation  of  the  enemy's  fleet  the  next  day,  however^ 


precluding  him  from  retuming  to  Gibraltar/  he^^ 
mained  on  board  the  Victory.  The  captain  of  that 
ship  being  dispatched  whh'  an  account  of  the  pro* 
ceedingis  of  the  fleet  during  the  relief  of  Gibraltar^ 
and  the  subsequent  partial  actions  with  the  com* 
bined  squadrons  of  France  and  Spain/  a  iracancj 
consequently  took  placej  and  Captain  Curtis  was 
mppointed  to*  the  Victory.  ^ 

Had  it  bden  a  matter  of  choice,  probably  he  wouM 
have  preferred  remaihipg  whh  his  old  friend.  Lord 
Howe,  as  captain  of  the  Victory9  to  again  resuming 
the  command  at  Gibraltar.  It  was  not,  howeveifj 
left  to  his  option ;  his  majesty's'  ministers,  in  conse* 
^ueilce  of  a  pressing  solicitation  from  General  j^liqt, 
having  ordered  Captain  Curtis  to  Gibraltar^  in  thp 
Thetis  frigate.  ^ 

During  his  stay  in  England,  Captain  Curtis  ha^ 
the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him,  and 
fcceived  very  flattering  marks  of  his  sovereign's  ap- 
probation ;  he  was  appointeid,  ambassador  to  the 
'Emperor  of  Morocco  and  the  Barbary  States,  and 
took  the  rank  of  commodore.  In  March- 1783,  Sir 
Roger  Curtis  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  and  resumed  his 
6ld  command,  where  he  remained  active  and  dis** 
tingiiished  until  the  end  of  the  siege.  No  event  of 
Importance  happened  during  this  period,  if  we  ex- 
cept an  attempt  at  mutiny  on  board  the  St.  Michael^ 
which  he  quelled  with  great  spirit  and  presernce  oF 
mind.  On  the  3d  of  October,  Sir  Roger  went  with 
a  flag  of  truce  into  the  Spanish  lines,  on  the  repoit 
of  peace  j  he  was  I'ecervcd  with  the  greatest  dTis- 

tingtion,* 


tihcfcibft,  ahd  that  desirable  event  was  shortly  dfteir 
shnoimced  to  the  garrison  m  form. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1783,  Sir  Roger  Curtis  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  xm  the  Mediterranean 
station  by  Sir  John  Lindsay,  K.  B.  and  in  January 
1784,  the  Brilliant  was  paid  off. 

In  the  month  of  May,  in  the  same  year.  Sir  Roger 
was  appointed  to  the  Ganges,  of  74  guns,  then  a 
guard-ship  at  Portsmouth,  of  which  ship  he  retained 
the  command  until  December,  1787;  from  that 
period,  rnitil  the  year  1790,  was  the  only  inter\'al  of 
leisure  he  enjoyed  for  many  years.  Few  men  are 
more  disposed  to  enjoy  the  felicities  of  peace  than 
the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  or  better  calculated  to 
dieer  and  adorn  the  social  hour;  his  manners  are 
elegant  and  engaging,  his  understanding  highly  cuU 
tivated,  and  his  heart  warm  and  friendly.  From 
the  domestic  cirde,  where  he  was  beloved  and  re* 
spected.  Sir  Roger  Curtis  was  called  by  the  appear-* 
ance  of  an  approaching  rupture  with  Spain. 

In  May  1 790,  Lord  Howe  hoisted  his  flagon  board 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  of  which  ship  Sir  Roger  was 
appointed  captain.  Shortly  afterward  the  Honour- 
able Leveson  Gower,  who  was  captain  of  the  fleet; 
having  hoisted  his  flag,  Sir  Roger  Curtis  was  chosen 
by  the  commander  in  chief  to  fill  that  important 
station.  The  court  of  Spain  having  complied  with 
the  demands  x>f  Great  Britain,  relative  to  the  affkit 
in  dispute,  the  armament  was  discontinued,  and  the 
fle^t  paid  off.  In  December  of  the  Same  year,  Cap^ 
taiti  Curtis  was  appointed  tothe  Brunswick,  of  7+ 
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guns,  then  guard-ship  at  Portsmouth ;  he  continued^ 
in  her  during  the  Russian  armament  in  i79i>  and 
until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1793.  During  this' 
interval  of  pfeace,  the  ship  he  commanded  was  ever 
remarked  as  being  in  high  order>  and  was  a  school 
of  discipline ;  many  young  men,  viho  were  first 
ushered  into  the  service  on  board  that  ship^fmd' under 
the  patronage  of  her  distinguished  commander,  have 
since  become  ornaments  to  their  country. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  late  war.  Lord 
Howe  honoured  his  friend  by  applying  for  him  as 
Captain  of  the  fleet,  and  Sir  Roger  Curtis  went  on 
board  the  Queen  Charlotte  to  assist  the  commander 
in  chief 

In  this  eminent  situation  he  continued  to  distin* 
guish  himself  by  an  unvvearied  application  to  the 
many  and  important  duties  of  his  station;  and-  hia 
constant  attention  to  the  discipline  of  the  fleet,  un- 
doubtedly, contributed  much  to  the  glorious  victory 
afterwards  gained;  a  victory  by  which  the  name 
of  the  departed  hero  who  commanded  the  British 
squadron  has  been  immortalized; 

Upon  a  promotion  of  flag  ofliCers,  in  April  1794, 
Sir  Roger  Curtis  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Ply- 
mouth division  of  marines. 

Shortly  after  this  the  memorable  battlfe  of  the  ist 
of  June  was  gained  by  the  fleet  under  Lord  Howe's 
commahdi  It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the 
advantages  the  couhtiy  derived  by  the  success  of  tha^ 
important  day,  or  on  the  merits  of  those  who  served 
Under  hi*  lordship;  they  arc  recorded  in  the  naval 

annals 
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sfinails  of  the  British  empire,  and  exhibit  onie  of  the 
iftoSt  splendfd  yictof  ies  ever  atchieved  by  our  gallant 
tars.  The  subject  of  out  present  memoir,  however,- 
dnjoyed  his  full  shafe  d(  gtory,  in  the  honourable 
mention  made  of  his  Services  by  the  admiral,  and 

which,  as  his  biographers,  we  feel  ft  oiir  duty  to* 

.1 

notice.  Of  the  evolutions  necessary  to  be  put  in 
practice  to  bHrig  the  6nerffy  to  action,  it  is  said : 
"  To  the  untemittfrig  ejfertions  and  skill  6f  the  first 
captain  of  the  fleet,  dtirfng  the  Torig  chace  which' 
preceded  fhe  action,  iA  very  t^mpesfudus  wcfather,^ 
much  praise  is  due  jT*  and  in  his  official  accouht  of 
tha  battle  Lord  Hcywe  nobly  acknowledges  the  obli- 
gations due  to  such  exdred  mSrit.  Speaking  of  Sir 
Roger  Curtis,  he  says, 

**  It  is  incumbent  on  me,  nevertheless,  now  to^dd, 
that  lamigreatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  counsels' 
Sfs  well  as^  dortdudt  in  eVery  btcmch  6(  niy  official 

duties/'.  , 

'      .  #  '       '  -  ,j- 

On  tne  return  of  the  victorious  fleet  into  port/ 
when  his  Majesty  visited  the  squadron,  and  honoured' 
tlie  officers  by  personally  distributing  the'  rftii-Ks  of 
fbyal  approbation.  Sir  Ro|er  Ciiftid  redeiVed  a  gold 
<!hain  and  niedal,  of  the  samd  descripfiort  ^s  those 
presented  to  the.reai^-ddmirals,  to'  whidh  rank  his' 
situation  as  captain  of  the  fleet  corresjpohded ;  on  the 
same  occasion  his  Sovereign  further  testified  his  royal 
ftvbiir  by  raising'hinl  to  thie  dignity  of  a  baronet  of 
Great  Britain.' 

Shortly  dfter  t]his.  Sir  Roger  Curtis  was  plac(6d  ivt 
fk  situation  peculiarly  unpleasant  and  delitatc;as  pra- 
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sccutor  !n  the  Court  M^f  ti^l  held  on  ithp  <;^t^  c^ 
the  Caesar.  Qp.  thjsi  ojpcs^sioa  l?e  4ispl^e4  0VS^ 
ability  and  legal  I;nowled^?. 

On  the  4th  of  July  179^  Sir  Roger  Curtice  w^ 
promojted  to  the  ranlf  of  re^r-admiraj ;  he  continued 
to  serve  in  tl^e  cih^nel  flpet^  but  the  ei^emy  kept^ 
too  plosely  in  port  to  give  hini  opportunity  of  di&* 
tinguishing  hlfHself  as  a  leader.  On  the  i4iK  of 
February  1 799,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
vice-admiral  of  the  red ;  and  in  the  month  of  May. 
1 800,  he  was  appointed  to  command  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  His  laudable  attention  tocpcpnomj 
in  every  branch  of  the  public  service  is  strikingly 
meritorious/ and  one  instance  is  particulajrly  deserv- 
ing of  notice. 

On  the  Jupiter,  of  50  guns,  being  in  want  of  re- 
pair, he  determined,  instead  of  sending  her  to  th^. 
East  Indies,  which  had  always  been  the  custom^ 
and  where  her  repairs  would  have  cost  an  immense 
sum  to  government,  to  make  the  experiment  whe- 
ther it  was  not  possible  to  refit  her  at  the  Cape  ;  she 
was  accordingly  hove  down  and  put  in  perfect  repair 
in  Simeon's  bay :  he  thus  accomplished  an  object 
which,  as  a  precedent,  might  have  been  of  consider*, 
able  importance  to  the  navy,  and  which  reflects  high: 
credit  on  his  perseverance* 

The  return  of  peace  has  of  course  suspended  the 
exertions  of  Sir  R.  Curtis's  naval  talents  s  but  he  is 
one  of  those  men  to  whom  the  country  look  with  con-, 
fidence,  should  any  future  occasion  call  our  navy  into 
action  3  and  we  congratulate  our^lvcs  on  possessing^ 

such 


is&di  %  imli  XAiO  tb  m  vigorous  understanding  and 
gtiA  :Se^f»  thtfstfrvice.joiTis  that  degree  of  nanticai 
fikill  aUtt  ^Tt^fe^dnal  experiences  the  resuh  of  obser- 
rAfbik  (ihifiHg  St  ioi^  nfe  ^  pttit  and  fatigue,  that 
pTdMisef^  i^VneTSt  h€  iniSf  dfaiif  be  called  to  arnis^ 
16  kad  MfT^liftiJ^  s^aAven  fi>vit(V>xi^  equally  gtorn 
<nis  ^th  tlfoM  fo  Which  tite  has  btime  ii  part  so  con-- 


DR.    THORNTON, 

BQT1.KXCAL  LECXURKR  AT  GUY's  H0SPITAL>&C, 

KOBEkT  JOHlf  TMOllNTON!,  M.  D.  is  the 
siif  n  of  rheju Wly  tffeleferaled  Hotonfel*  Thornton,  so  well 
kiWWti  ais  the  greia^eSt  humourist,  and  one  of  the  beSt 
dassitef  steho-ravs'  bf  Ms  day  *•  He  Wst  hl9  father  early . 


*  Mr.  Bonnell  Thomum  was  the  author  of  several  humorous 
pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse.  He  died  in  1768,  and  left  behind 
him  the  greater  part  of  a  transladon  of  Plautus.  fedg  i  tUMXi  of 
ready  wit,  and  at  the  liidiB  timie  addicted'' tb  dboTiyislity,  he'  w«s 
never  at  a  Ibsid  fyfsid  iCpblo^ibraiJytttbg  he  chose  tbindulge  in  ; 
and  it  is  reported,  that  an^  old  female  itlation  having  found  him.  in 
M  at  noon,  exclaimed,  *'  Ah  I  Bonneil,  BonnelU  i  •<«  plainly 
yoi?  are  determined  to  shorten  your  days  T* 

^  Very  true;  Madam,  (replied  he)  but  by  the  same  nde,  I 

Bossweil  records  (Life  of  Johnson,  voK  i.  p.  i^?)*  that  Dr. 
Johnsop  was  charmed  with  His  Burlesque  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia*s  Day, 
adapted  10  the  ancient  BHtish  music,  viz.  the  Sait-box,  the  Jew's 
harp,  the  Marrow-bones  amkClevers,  the  Hum-stnoi  or  Hurdy- 
f^^T^^   Jain8w(sa7s^^dicrantfaoraC'||nlAS^ 
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in  life;  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  left  under  th^^. 
guidance  of  a  lady  of  very  elegant  manners,  who 
proved  at  the  same  timue  .the  fondest  of  parents.  In 
consequence  of  her  ipg.ternal  ciare,  he  received  a  li- 
beral education ;  and  being  removed  frQ^l  a  public 
school,  to  which  he  h^d  been. at  ^rst  consigned, 
he  was  placed  u^de^  the  txiition  of  a  gentle^a^,  iq 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cam\>jidge9  ^vho  paid  remark- 
able attention  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  and 
was  as  much  attached  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  his 
pwn  son. 

This  schoolmaster  only  received  six  boarders,  and 
Was  remarked  for  what  was  often  accounted  a  whim- 
sical  mode  of  education,  in  consequenjce  of  copying 
closely  the  system  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  which  he  greatly 
admired.  Among  the  schemes  adopted  by  him,  fo^ 
the  purpose  of  instruction,  in  order  to  render  the  mc- 

xnori^  of  his  pupils  more  retentive,  he  was  in  the 

•  '^-•» .  ....... 

habit  of  making  them  form  general  indexes  to  his- 
torical works,  &c.  &c.  To  hJs  judicious  plans  may 
be  attribute4,  in  a  great  measure,  the  reputatiori  Dn 
Thornton  ha$  since  acquired  as  a  literary  man. 

His  ^^  Medical  Extracts"  contain  a  variety  of  in- 
formation respecting  the  new  discoveries  in  chemistry 
and  medicine;  and  the  perfections  of  each  writer 

-* •■ : r^ : 

moor,  and  seemed  much  diverted  with  it.  He  Repeated  the  fol* 
lowing  passage :  '  .    .  >    - 

'*  In  strains  more  exalted  the  salt-box  shall  join, 

**  And  clattering  and  battering  and  clamping  combine  ; 

* 

*'  With  a  rap  and  a  tap  while  the  hollow  side  sounds^  ' 
^      ^<  Up  jukJ  down  leaps  the  flapt  and  with  mtliog  i;ebaun4^**' 
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jbeing  selected  with  care  and  judgment,  he  has  thus 
iormed  a  most  complete  body  of  medical  facts  lancj 
rational  reasoning. 

His  *•  Politician's  Creed/*  in  two  volume^,  i$ 
equally  the  result  of  much  reading  and  a  retentive 
memory  J  and  by  interweaving  his  own  remarlcs,  an<} 
often  drawing  his  own  conclusions,  he  has  given  tp 
both  publications  an  air  of  originality.  The  first  .q{ 
these,  which  is  to  be  fouijd  in  the  library  of  every 
man  of  taste  and  knowledge,  has  already  gone 
through  three  editions,  and  a  fourth  is  preparing  for 
the  press. 

When  I^r^  Thornton  was  at  Trinity  College,  Canjr 
|?ridge,  the  precepts  of  Rousseau  were  even  there 
adopted  by  him.  He  also  paid  great  attention  to 
the  classics,  and  besides  his  public  tutor,  had  the 
JRev.  R.  Hartley,  of  Christ's  College,  since  master 
of  the  grammar-schQpl .  at  Bingley,  for  his  private 
preceptor. 

Divijiitv  ajt  first  appeared  to  be  the  obj.ect  of  hi? 
pursuit,  and  he  accordingly  studied  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ture§  in  their  original  language.  He  ajso  attended 
the  lectures  on  law,  delivered  by  Dr.  Jowet,  of 
Trinity  Hall,  with  as  great  ardour  as  if  he  had  bpen 
intended  for  the  bar  j  and  at  the  sanae  time  studied 
botany,  under  Professor  Martyn  ;  cheniistry,  under 
Dr.  Milner,  Master  of  Queen's  College;  and  ana-r 
tpmy,  under  Professor  Harwood. 

After  finishing  his  education  at  Cambridge,  with 
much  reputation,  he  was  sent  abroad,  and  travelled 
fpr  some  time ;   on  his  return,  he  had  the  (;\\ol<j^  V3AA. 

Q4  >^^^^!^ 


before  him  of  any  one  of  the  three  learned  proie^ 
sions,  for  each  of  which  he  had  been  quajifie^.  hx  ^ 
learned  and  liberal  education.  He  accordiagly  <Jg* 
cided  in  favour  of  medicine^  and  haa  siiK:q  gj^Iy 
distinguished  himself  as  the  qoadyutor  of.  Dpctpr 
Beddpes  in  the  establishment  gf  pnieunxatiic  r.^m^ 
dies.  His  letter^  to  that  gentleman  have  b^^n  w^ 
received  by  the  faculty,  and  his  practice  vqiy  gfiu^:* 
rally  approved  of. 

Dr.  Smith,  president  of  the  Linnaean  So(Cicty,.  ob- 
serving the  attention  of  this  gentleman  to  his  lec- 
tures, first  took  him  under  his  own  immediat(^  pro- 
tection, and  afterwards  resigned  to  him  his  botanica} 
chair  at  Guy's  Hospital,  where  he  himself  has  sinc^ 
given  public  lectures,  greatly  to  the  satisfa$:tion  of 
his  auditors. 

He  now  stands  forward  as  the  editor  of  a  splendid 
work  on  botany,  called  **  A  new  Illustration  of  Lin- 
naeus," which  promises  to  become  a  national  pub- 
lication, and  bids  fair  to  confer  lustre  both  on  him- 
self and  his  country.     The  object  of  this  work  is  to 
trace,  in  as  perspicuous  a  manner  as  possible,  the 
philosophical  principles  of  botany,  from  the  earliest 
times  up  to  the  present  period ;  and  by  faithful  and 
'  well  executed  engravings  of  the  several  subjects, 
of  investigation,  to  bring  this  curious  aud  interest- 
ing subject  within  the  comprehension  of  every  man. 
of  common  sense.  Follo^ving  the  order  of  nature,  he. 
begins  with  the  seed  committed  to  the  ground,  and 
traces  its  various  evolutions,  until  the  root,  stemj» 
branches,  and  leaves  are  formed.    He  here  chiefly 


•    I     ■!         •  "     1» 


dwells 


dy^^  0)2  tha  ^^mtoiny  of  tbe  root^  aod  the  diversi^ 
q£  U$,  ^oofi^  ^d  offices.  Tbe  object  of  the  next 
i(Oi)si(^4tioi)  U.  to  display  the  organized  structure 
o£  the  slieov  apd  braiicheS)  when  he  takes  occasion 
to  consider  the  sevefaljuices  of  plants,  with  the  mo-» 
tjioi^  qi  the  sap. 

After  thia  he  contemplates  the  various  appendages 
attached  to  the  stems  and  branf:hes,  explaining  the- 
Qrgsmization  and  design  of  each.  Then  he  examines 
Jpto  the  structure  and  variety  of  the  leaves;  their  rer 
lationship  to  light,  and  the  evolution  from  them  of 
pxygene  and  other  airs.  The  last  enquiry  is  the 
food  of  plants,  when  he  enters  widely  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  principles  of  agriculture. 

Arriving  at  the  flower,  he  considers  its  structure, 
and  while  contetnplating  the  uses  of  the  several  parts 
which  compose  it,  he  enters  fully  into  the  sexual 
system,  and  recapitulaties  and  refutes  the  various 
objections  which  have  been  raised  against  this 
doctrine. 

He  next  lays  before  hi§. readers  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  systems,  when  those  of  Rivipus,  Tourne- 
fort,  &c.  are  detailed;  after  which  follows  a  full 
explanation  of  the  sexual  system  of-  Linnaeus. 

In  the  order  of  the  discoveries,  the  lives  of  the 
several  eminent  botanists  are  comprehended,  and  an 
account  given  of  the  most  celebrated  professors 
and  botanical  writers  of  the  present  day.  After 
this  introduction,  he  commences  with  a  translation 
of  the  5'  genera''  of  plants  of  Linnaeus;  to  which  is 
^dded.  all  the  late  discoveries  made  since  his  time. 


j|j4  ^^*    THORNTOK. 

lii  order  to  render  the  science  of  botany  as  simple 
as  possible,  the  classes  of  the  great  Sandes  will  be  re^* 
duced  to  twelve,  his  **  genera*'  new  arranged^  ancf 
tables  given,  invented  by  the  author,  comprisbg  the 
easiest  discriminating  characteristics. 

Dr.  Shaw,  of  the  British  Museum,  addressed  the 
following  lines  to  Dr.  Thornton,  on  seeing  the  beaur 
tiful  representation  of  the  agave^  or  American  aloe^ 
prefixed  to  the  third  number  of  his  ^*  New  Illustra- 
tion of  the  Sexual  System  of  Linnaeus,"  with  wfaicli 
we  shall  conclude  tKe  present  article. 

f*  Nurs'd  by  a  length  of  rolling  years, 

^  Her  stately  form  Agave  rears, 

^*  Protracting  ^till  with  wise  idzf, 

•'  The  glory  followed  by  (iecay. 
«*  Till  urg'd  by  timers  resistless  date, 
[  «<  Nobly  she  braves  her  destin'd  fate, 

**  And  conscious  of  thf  approaching  doom^ 

**  Bursts  forth  impatient  intp  bloom, 
•  *^  While,  rich  from  all  the  nerving  steqas, 

*•  Profusely  shoot  the  golden  gems ;  3 

*<  Then  fading  inicjst  admiring  ^yef» 

••  The  vegetable  |i ARTY R  dies  J 
**  But  flowering  thus,  at  thy  commandA 

<'  unchanged  her  finished  form  shall  stand  : 

*'  And  glorying  in  pennmal  bloomy 

*•  Shall  smiU  tfjro*  agesytt  to  comt%\ 

MAJOR  GENERAL  IRA  ALLEN, 

OF  VERMONT. 

THE  singular  and  extraordinary  man,  the  particu- 
lars of  whose  life  we  are  about  to  detail,  is  a  native 
of  the  American  woods,  and  his  history  is  in  somq 
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jtne^sigre  connected  with  the  American  revolution. 
He  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Cornwall,  in  the  county 
of  ^tchfield,  and  state  of  Connecticut,  about  the 
year  1752,  and  appears  early  in  life  to  have  been 
actuated  by  the  adventurous  spirit  of  many  of  his 
countryipe^,  who  not  finding  sufficient  room  for  their 
exertions  in  the  old  settlements  on  the  borders  of 
the  Atl^tic,  penetrated  through  forests  and  across 
xpouqUiins,  in  the  ardour  of  enterprize,  and  sub- 
jected the  ynclaimed  and  uncultivated  deserjt  to  the 
purposes  of  the^r  ambitiofi. 

Ajt  length,  however,  the  adjacent  colonies  began 
to  form  a  just  notion  of  the  growing  importance  of 
these  remote  inhabitants  of  the  forest;  and  the  re- 
spective governors  and  legislatures  actually  granted 
the  san^  territories  to  different  individual^.  HeiKc^ 
Igng  interior  iq  th^  hostiJiti(?s  which  terminated  iu 
the  independence  of  Nprth  America,  dissqntion^ 
prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  b^ck  settlements; 
and  to  such  a  pitch  were  these  carried  at  length,  on 
the  banjc^  of  La^^  Champlain,  about  the  year  1 770^ 
that  something  bordering  on  a  piyil  war  actually 

ensued. 

These  dispjute^  chiefly  originated  in  the  opposite 
pretensions  of  two  rival  parties,  one  claiming  under 
grants  from  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire ;  the 
other  pretending  to  have  a  superior  right  in  the  same 
propjerty,  in  consequence  of  similar  grants  from  the 
governor  of  New  York. 

At  length  the  Nev%flampshire  people,  who  were 
fi.ettled  on  the  territory  in  question,  actually  took 
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arms,  elected  Ethan  AUen  (an  elder  brdflief  of  Iptlf 
their  coloiiel,  and  many  depredations  wi^r^  cota* 
mitted  on  both  sides,  which  sufficieittly  eviticed  kh^ 
temporary  suspensfon  of  legal  autlK^ty,  Wd  ^ie 
prevalence  of  superior  strength. 

At  thfs  early  period,  Mr.  Ira  Alleh,  who-  was  flieii' 
very  young,  was  appointed  a  lietrfettant  under  06- 
lonel  Ethan  Allen,  who  headed  the  defendersf  of  the^ 
New  Hampshire  titles;  and  he  appears  to  Mve&^efi 
2*1  active  partizan  in  tlie  cause  wherem  he  engaged^*^ 

From  this  time  until  the  battle  of  BufikerVfiiH^: 
he  employed  himself  chiefly  in  exploring  the  cMin- 
try  borderiflg  upon  Lake  Champlaiii;  ?ft  riiakihg 
settlements  there ;  in  defendthg  theNeW  Htmp^t&i^ 
titles;  and  in  acquiring  a  conskferable  ldnded^sfate> 
subject  of  course  to  the  contingency  of  air  ttlllmate 
decision  of  the  claims  set  up  by  hfrn  afid  his 
friends.  Immediately  after  the  skirmish'  dt  Lex- 
ington, on  the  19th  of  April;  1775,  the*  governor 
and  council  of  Connecticut  dispatched  itiessengers 
to  Cblonel  E.  Allen,  requesting  his  assistance  dgainst 
the  British  forts  and  garrisons  in  that  quarter. 
He  accordingly  accompanied  Colonel  (afterwanfe 
General)  Arnold  in  this  entierprize,  and  tbey  acbially 
surprized  and  took  the  garrisons  of  Ticonderoga; 
Crown  Point,  St.  John's,  a  sloop  of  vrar  p6  guns^ 
^bput  eighty  prisoners,  nearly  three  Hundredpieces  of 
pannon,  shot,  shells,  &c.  Lieutenant  Irar  Alleti>  wb» 
was  also  employed  on  this  service,  afterwards  cofl- 
veyed  Brook  Watson,  then /Commissary-general, 
down  Lake  Champlain  with  a  flag  of  t^uce, 


On  the  declaration  of  independence,  which  con* 
gress  annmiiiced  on  the  4th  of  July  1 776^  the  coun* 
try  wUc^  Qow  forms  the  state  of  Vermont  called  a 
5ponv^tion  on  the  part  of  that  district,  for  the 
establishment  of  ^s  internal  jurisprudence ;  and  on 
this  occasion  Mr.  Ira  Allen  was  not  only  elected  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  but  also  nomi- 
nated member  of  a  select  committee,  appointed  to 
Tisit  and  explain  to  certain  counties  the  nature  of 
the  revolttOion,  both  as  it  respected  the  general  and 
particular,  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  mother 
countrv« 

Mr,  Allen  had  also  a  principal  share  in  a  resolu- 
t^n  passed  by  the  convention  on  the  1 5th  of  January 
*777>  which  declared  the  people  of  that  country  a 
free  and  independent  jurisdiction,  by  the  name  of 
New  Connecticut;  and  appointed  the  ensuing 
conventioa  for  the  establishment  of  a  bill  of  rights 
;ind  a  new  model  of  government.  The  bill  of 
rights  was  transmitted  to  congress  by  commis- 
sioners ;  and  on  their  retinn,  Mr.  Ira  Allen  publish- 
^  a  paniphlet  in  support  of  the  independence  thus 
assumed.. 

Mr.  Allen  was  next  nominated  a  member  of  a  - 
committee  of  safety  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
commanding  officer  of  Ticonderoga,  concerning 
measures  of  public  defence.  During  this  conference 
General  Burgoyne  made  his  appearance  on  lake 
Ghamplain,  and  General  Poor,  who  commanded  in 
that  quarter,  refused  them  any  other  military  assist- 
ance than  the  permission  for  Colonel  Warner  to 

raise 
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had  ac<|aired  in  the  war,  and  th^  ^  nafiiral  idtA 
divine"  right  to  form  a  govemment  for  tbemselvek. 

The  governor  and  council  of  Verriiont,  ahhotlgh 
they  now  offered  to  account  to  congress  for  the 
pitiount  of  the  confiscated  lands ;  and  also  to  xsMk^ 
tribute  their  quota  towards  the  expences  of  die  waA; 
frwided  thiy  attained  a  recognition  ofthrir  miipenigu^ 
in  return  \  yet  were  unable  to  obtain  ahy  fiuvour^ 
able  decision  from  that  body.  On  this thtypub- 
lished  an  '^  Appeal  to  the  Worlds"  toppos^  to.  bt 
drawn  up  by  their  treasurer  ;  and  congress  iiay»^ 
voted  certain  resolutions  hostile  to  their  preteosions^ 
in  the  spring  of  1780,  these  resolutions  were  iAmattt* 
diately  followed  by  a  very  spirited  remonstttoce  on 
the  part  of  the  infant  state,  accompaxiied  bf  kcooi- 
ditional  threat  to  suspend  hostilities  against  *Great 
Britain. 

In  April  178x9  Colonel  Ira  Allen  was  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  council  of  Vermont  to  settle  a 
cartel,  and  also  to  agree  to  an  armistice  with  the 
British  troops  in  Canada ;  and  he  accordingly  pny- 
ceeded  thither  with  full  powers,  accompanied  *nly 
by  a  subaltern  officer,  two  Serjeants,  and  twelve  pri*- 
vates.  He  was  met  by  commissioners  from  the 
British  commander  in  chief  at  Isle  aux  Noix  ;  and 
the  terms  of  an  armistice  and  exchange  were  there 
settled,  secretly  and  verbally y  for  the  whole  territor]^ 
of  Vermont. 

The  articles  respecting  the  exchange  of  prisoacTfi 
were  laid  before  the  legislature  by  Colonel  Allen^  vbl 
consequence  of  a  reference  to  him  by  the  govemot 

on 
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hh  opening  the  business  of  the  session ;  but  the  busi^ 
Hess  of  the  armistke  was  kept  carefully  concealed  by 
the  council.  A  secret  correspondence  was  aftetf 
W»rds  carried  on  between  the  British  commander  in 
Canada,  and  Colonels  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen  in  Ver« 
inont. 

In  June  17^1,  Colonel  Iri  Allen  and  several  of  the 
6oihmissiaaers  were  again  appointed  to  wait  on  con- 
gress^ At  tMs  juncture,  an  intercepted  letter  from 
Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  so 
alarmed  this  body;  with  the  dread  of  a  schism  on 
the  part  of  Vermont,  that  more  respect  was  now 
psud  to  the  delegates  from  that  country ;  and,  on  the 
7th  of  August  1 78 1,  the  legislature  passed  resolutioiif 
of  a  favourable  nature,  appointed  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  delegates,  and  finally  proposed  the 
admission  of  Vermont  ibto  the  union  as  an  in^ 
dependent  state. 

Notwithstanding  this,Coloftel  Allen,  in  Conjunc- 
fion  with  a  Major  Fay,  met  the  British  commission- 
ers at  Skeensborough,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
prisoners';  and  they  took  care  to  furnish  them  with 
Copies  of  the  interrogatories  made  oh  the  part  oi 
the  committee  of  Congress. 

Th6  phin  of  government  for  the  people  of  Ver- 
Afiont,  which  had  been  lately  acknowledged  as  a  so- 
vereign state  by  tbe  American  Congress,  \^as  now 
inddelled  into  that  of  a  British  coloiiy:  at  was  also 
iettled  at  this  interview,  that  his  Majesfy  should  ap- 
point one  of  the  citizens  of  that  countrjr  governor  jf 
but  that  the  li^ut^nant-govemor  add  the  kgiillatur<i 
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should  be  chosen  by  the  people*  The  organization  of 
a  military  force  was  strenuously  insisted  upon  by  the 
British  commissioners;  but  Colonel  Alien  found 
means  to  parry  this  proposition,  and  even  to  reason 
them  out  of  it.  He  was  obliged,  however,  notwith* 
standing  his  reluctance,  to  consent  that  a  military 
force  should  come  up  the  lake  in  October,  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  proclamations  announcing 
Vermont  a  British  colony,  (provided,  however,  th^t 
the  people  were  perfectly  disposed  to  it)  and  after 
agreeing  to  these  terms  the  parties  separated. 

The  legislature  of  Vermont  having  assembled  in 
October,  the  armistice  with  the  British  was  concealed, 
and  the  usual  appearances  kept  up  by  small  parties 
of  observation.  One  of  these,  however,  who  were 
not  in  the  secret  of  the  armistice,happened  to  attack 
an  out-post  belonging  to  the  English,  and  lost  their 
Serjeant.  This  affair  produced  some  confusion  i 
but  Colonel  Allen  contrived  to  continue  his  cor- 
respondenc(e  and  connection  with  the  British  com* 
missioners. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  legislature  of  Vermont  re- 
fused its  assent  to  the  late  resolutions  of  congress, 
and  insisted  on  unconditional  admission  into  the 
union,  as  a  sovereign  people,  leaving  all  other  dis- 
putes to  a  subsequent  adjustment.  They  also  passed 
laws,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  negociate 
concerning,  their  differences,  and  settle  their  boun- 
.daries  with  tiie  adjacent  states.  But  these  measures 
do  not  appelur  to  have  produced  any  salutary  effect; 
fm  thi  recelnit  surrender  of  Lord  Cpmwallis's  army 

had 
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had  left  the  states  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York 
at  leisure  to  enforce  their  respective  claims.  The  mili- 
tia  of  New  York,  under  General  Ganesvoort,  was  ac- 
cordingly marched  into  the  western  parts  of  Vermoi;it, 
where  they  encamped :  the  people  of  that  country,  '• 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Abbot,  took  the  field 
likewise,  but  they  did  not  commence  hostilities. 
The  militia  of  New  Hampshire  were  also  said  to  be 
in  motion. 

In  this  state  of  affairs.  Colonel  Allen  was  dispatch- 
ed to  Governor  Chittenden,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
mediation  between  the  contending  parties.  Having 
visited  both  encampments,  and  exhorted  both  to 
forbearance,  he  returned  home  immediately,  and 
recommended  that  a  superior  force  to  that  of  New 
York  should  be  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  people 
of  Vermont.  This  was  accordingly  effected,  under 
the  command  of  a  Colonel  Walbridge ;  and,  after 
several  letters  had  passed  between  this  officer  and 
General  Ganesvoort,  the  latter  prudently  retired 
without  bloodshed. 

Governor  Chittenden  having  written  to  General 
Washington  on  the  subject  of  the  independence  of 
Vermont,  received  an  answer  from  him,  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  sovereignty  of  that  state,  dated  the 
ist.of  January,  1782.  Shortly  after  this,  a  party  of 
loyal  recruits,  raised  in  Vermont,  were  taken  with 

* 

their  officer  by  a  body  of  the  American  adherents; 
but  by  the  address  of  Colonel  Allen,  and  according 
to  the  terms  of  his  secret  armistice,  the  lives  of  these 
men  appear  to  have  been  saved ;  and  they  were  ex- 
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changed  for  double  their  number  of  prisoner?  nl^ 
Canada.  From  that  time  to  the  treaty  of  peace  irf 
1783,  congress  seem  to  have  been  counteracting' 
their  own  resolutions  in  respect  to  Vermont ;  while 
Colonel  Allen  appears  to  have  managed  matters  on 
Both  sides,  and  to  have  carried  on  a  secret  ancf 
confidential  intercourse  with  General  HaMhnand  in 
Canada. 

Immediately  after  the  peace  of  1 783,  the  governor' 
and  couhcil  of  Vermont  appointed  Colonel  Ira  Allen 
their  dommissioner,  to  concert  measures  with  the 
legislature  of  Canada^  for  opening  a  free  trade  with 
Lake  Champlain;  and  he  seems  also  to  have  had  se- 
cret  instructions  to  sound  the  conditions  and  terms  on 
which  Vei^mont-  might  be  ultimately  received  as  a 
British  colony,  notwfthstanding  the  late  treaty  had 
acknowledged  and  recognized  it  as  a  part  of  the 
federal  union.  At  length,  however,  the  state  of 
New  York  having  passed  conciliatory  laws,  the  peo-' 
pie  of  Vermont  did  the  same  on  their  part,  and  paid 
to  that  state  a  compensation  of  Airty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  extinction  of  het  claims;  arid  a  conven- 
tion of  Vermont  having  now  dedided  the  general 
disposition  of  the  people  to,  be  in  favour  of  their  re-* 
jnaining  an  independent  state,  rather  than  becoming 
i  British  colony,  they  elected  representatives,  andr 
were  formally  received  into  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  179 1. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Allen  obtained' 
an  act  of  the  legislature  for  the  establishment  of  art' 

iversity  at  Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain,  pur- 
suant 


raant  to  his  memorial  of  17S9;  and  to  thi$  in^titu- 
Jtion  he  then  became  the  donor  of  lands^  which  h^vg 
fceeo  since  valued  at  four  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
Soon  after  this  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  eldest  major- 
general  in  Vermont. 

After  various  negociations  in  Canada,  for  the  ao» 
^ommodation  of  the  commeric^e  of  Vermont,  through 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  for  cutting  a  canal  from  the 
river  leading  wto  Lake  Camplain,  to  join  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  near  Montreal,  at  his  own  expence 
and  risk»  G^n^ral  Allen  set  out  on  a  voyage  to 
England  i;^  i795>  ^^^  ^^  awwed  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing a  commercial  ^correspondence,  purchasing 
arms  for  the  militia  of  Venxjiont,  and  negociating 
for  his  majesty's  permission  to  cut  the  above-men^ 
l^ioned  Canal.  So  £ar  a^s  we  are  furnished  with 
idocuments,  k  does  not  appear  that  his  applications, 
concerning  the  n^vigajtiop  of  Veriziont,  have  beea 
attended  with  ^uccei^s. 

l^  the  prosecution  of  that  part  of  his  mission  which 
relates  to  iht  military  interests  of  Vj^rmpnt,  and  which 
bas  made  a  considerable  poise  in  the  Eiifi^lish  courts 
of  admiralty^  he  set  out  fron)  London  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1796,  in  search  of  arms.  Having  underr 
^tood,  as  he  says,  that  he  fx)uld  vio%  export  them 
from  England  without  an  order  of  t|ie  king  in  coun-. 
cil,  he  proceeded  to  the  continent,  where  h^  pur- 
chased of  the  French  republic,  through  their  ^gcnt, 
the  minister  of  war,  twenty  thousand  muskets, 
bayonets,  &c.  twenty-four  brass  cannons,  four- 
founders,  si:y:  gun  carriages,  and  six  ammunition. 
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waggons.  He  accordingly  shipped  on  board  th^ 
Olive  Branchy  William  Bryant,  master,  at  Osttod, 
14,730  muskets,  14,730  bayonets,  1091  scabbards 
for  bayonets,  21  French  brass  field-pieces,  4-poimd- 
ers,  three  travelling  carriages  for  ditto,  12  spunges 
for  field-pieces,  three  wadhooks  for  ditto,  six '  am- 
munition boxes  for  ditto,  1 8  handspikes  for  ditto, 
three  elevating  screws,  1 2  wood  master-barg,  with 
one  pair  of  swingle-trees  to  each,  for  horses  to  draw 
the  carriages,  and  two  pair  of  separate  swingle-trees. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1796,  in  the  course  of 
his  voyage  to  New  York,  being  about  sixty  leagues 
to  the  westward  of  Scilly,  he  was  captured  by  his 
majesty's  ship  Audacious,  David  Gould,  com- 
mander, and  brought  into  Portsmouth.  After  a 
tedious  litigation  in  the  court  of  admiralty  of  Great 
Britain,  the  cause  was  carried  before  the  lords 
commissioners  of  appeals,  where  it  is  understood  to 
be  still  depending. 

This  event  has  been  attended  with  the  mostdisas* 
trous  consequences  to  General  Allen,  as  it  has  de- 
ranged his  private  concerns,  prevented  all  attention 
to  his  commercial  pursuits,  and  subjected  him  more 
than  once  to  be  shut  up  in  a  spunging-house. 

It  having  been  insinuated  in  the  course  of  the  legal 
proceedings,  that  General  Allen  had  not  the  concur- 
rence of  Governor  Chittenden  in  this  undertaking, 
as  had  been  asserted,  a  cloud  of  suspicion  was  in 
consequence  thrown  on  this  extraordinary  purchase, 
and  he  determined  to  go  to  France  for  the  testimo* 
xiiti  required  i  and  having  procured  passports  to  this 
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end  from  the  alien  office,  he  went  from  London  to 
Paris  about  the  month  of  June,  1798,  where,  we  un- 
derstand, he  has  until  very  lately  been  imprisoned. 

General  Allen  is  not  yet  fifty  years  of  age ;  he  is  a 
married  man,  and  has  several  children.  la  point  of 
Stature  he  is  below  the  middle  size,  and  bis  person 
and  address  are  both  prepossessing.  He  has  habitu- 
ally acquired  a  command  over  his  passions;  is  cheer- 
ful, good  tempered,  and  benevolent  5  but  somewhat 
positive  in  his  opinions,  which  has,  however,  given 
an  air  of  firmness  to  all  his  public  measures. 

During  the  course  of  the  trial  alluded  to.  General 
Allen  printed  the  whole  proceedings,  as  taken  down 
by  a  short-hand  writer ;  and  he  has  also  published 
the  Histcwy  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  contained  the  progressive  popu- 
lation, in  fighting  men,  annexed  to  the  respective 
periods,  as  follows,  viz. 

In  1 78 1,  they  were  estimated  at  7,000. 
1792,  -.  -  .  .  18,500. 
1798,       ...       near  30,000. 

Yet  it  is  but  a  few  years  back  that  the  whole 
country  was  a  wilderness,  overgrown  with  wood, 
the  receptacle  of  wild  beasts,  and  unimpressed  by 
the  footsteps  of  man !  Mr.  Ira  AHen,  who  had  shared 
in  all  its  infant  struggles,  has  lived  to  see  Vermont 
attain  an  unexampled  degree  of  prosperity;  and, 
after  atchieving  its  independence,  has  beheld  it  be- 
come an  important  state  in  the  American  union; 
while  he  himself,  by  a  cruel  reverse  of  fortune, 
equally  sudden  and  unexpected,  after  endowing  an 


university,  and  acting  as  a  legislator  and  a  geperslf 
)ias  been  subjected  in  one  foreign  country  to  all  thq 
rigours  of  imprisonment,  and  in  another  to  all  tho 
miseries  attendant  on  confiscation* 
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fEMIOR  TUTOR  OF  TRINITY  COLLBjSE,  CAMBRIDGE* 

THE  subject  of  this  memoir,  though  he  has  not 
appeared  before  the  world  as  a  writer,  may  justly  be 
ranked  among  the  public  characters^  of  the  time. 
The  distinguished  reputation  with  which  he  has 
discharged,'  during  many  years,  the  duties  of  one  of 
the  most  important  offices  in  the  university  of  Cam; 
oridge,  has  diffused  his  name  through  the  wide  circle 
of  those  who  |^re  connected  with  that  university,  an^ 
must  render  some  account  of  hh  life  interesting  tq 
the  general  body  of  readers. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  native  of  North  Wales.  In  1774 
he  became  a  student  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  that  society  he  remained  a  year,  and 
then  removed  to  Trinity,  being  obliged  to  this^  step 
by  the  confined  nature  of  the  Jphnian  foundation^ 
which  excluded  him  from  the  prospect  pf  a  feU 
lowship. 

He  was  obliged  on  his  removal  to  Trinity  to  de^ 
grade,  that  is,  to  surrender  his  seniority  and  rank 
among  those  of  the  next  lower  year;  the  statutes  or 
regulations  of  th^  college  requiring  that  those,  whq 
are  elected  fellows,  shall  have  resided  in  it  during  the 
i^sual  period  of.  the  under-graduateship.    This  dr^ 


|cum$tance  was  probably  not  very  disagreeable  to  Mr. 
Jones;  the  delay  only  detained  him  in  studies  which 
were  perfectly  congenial  to  his  taste.  The  mathe^ 
matical  sciences,  which  must  absorb  the  attention  of 
all  who  are  ambitious  of  Cambridge  honours,  were 
cultivated  by  him  with  the  ardour  which  is  inspired 
by  the  ready  perception  of  their  beauties.  He  wa$ 
senior  wrangler  of  the  year  1779,  with  extraordinary 
reputation :  the  second  wrangler  pf  the  same  year 
was  the  Rev.  Herbert  Marsh,  whose  "  Translation 
of  Michaefis,"  and  *^  Politics  of  Great  Britain/' 
rank  him  in  the  first  class  of  theologians  and  po^ 
Jiticians. 

Mr.  Jones  has  always  confessed  the  advanj^agey 
3¥hich  he  derived  from  his  short  residence  at  St, 
John's.  At  thje  time  of  his  admission  it  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  reputation  which  no  other  college  in  Cam- 
bridge ever  attained.  The  greater  part  of  the  uni* 
^ersity  honours  were  engrossed  by  its  members^  and 
it  did  not  suffer  from  the  competition  of  its  great 
jpval  Trinity,  which  has  in  latter  times  been  at  least 
.equal  to  it  in  reputation,  and  ^  superior  to  it  in  num? 
hers.  The  exertions  of  Dr.  Powel,  who  was  in 
1765,  elected  master  of  the  college,  principally  con* 
tributed  to  place  it  in  these  flourishing  circumstances. 
Pr.  Powel  was  one  of  those  whom  nature  seems  tq 
have  intended  for  stationis  of  eminence  and  authority. 
\yith  the  love  of  power  he  joined  ^U  the  qualities 
{ivhich  render  a  man  able  and  worthy  to  exercise  it. 


f  Trinity  has  now  ^49  fflembet^t  St.  )o1ifiL*t  ifi^. 
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His  active  and  ambitious  mind  was  always  pushing 
forward  to  some  object ;  s^d  opposition  to  his  scheraet 
was  invariably  defeated  by  the  skill  with  which  they 
were  planned,  and  the  vigour  with  which  they  were 
executed.     If  to  the  strength  and  artfulness  of  his 
characterhe  had  added  more  pliability,  if  he  had  been 
able  to  repress  that  haughty  consciousness  of  superi- 
ority which  appeared  in  all  his  conduct,  he  might 
have  attained  his  objects  without  the  difficulties 
and  opposition  by  which  he  was   perpetually  cm- 
barassed.  He  was  elected  to  the  mastership  by  a  \cTy 
iKnall  majority;  many  who  revered  his  abilities  dread- 
ing  the  consequences  of  entrusting  power  to  such  a 
proud  and  arbitrary  disposition.     When  be  began  to 
govern  the  college,  he  found  it  torn  by  divisions,  and 
suffering  under  all  the  evils  which  must  inevitably 
rise  from  them,  in  a  body  whose  views  should  be  di* 
reeled  with  unanimity  to  the  single  point  of  encourag. 
ing  learning  and  merit.     His  honourable  ambition 
was  not  contented  with  remedying  the  abuses  which 
prevailed,  he  formed  and  executed  the  design  of  build- 
ing the  reputation  of  the  society  to  a  height  it  had 
never  before  reached,  and  of  attracting  to  it,  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,   those  students  which 
should  be  most  distinguished  by  their  talents  and 
attainments.    He  instituted  half-yearly  examinations, 
he  established  prizes,  and  he  supported,  with  an  uni- 
form ardour  of  favour,  those  who  co-operated  with 
his  endeavours,  by  doing  honour  to  themselves  and 
to  the  college.     His  station,  though  its  duties  were 
numerous  and  important^  afforded  a  field  too  narrow 
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both  for  his  abilities  and  desires.     At  one  period  of 
his  life,  he  enjoyed  a  flattering  prospect'of  being  pro- 
moted to  the  first  dignities  of  the  church:  he  had 
been  private  tutor  to  Charles  Townshend,  when  hcf 
studied  at  Cambridge;  and,  when  that  political 
minister  was  made  prime-minister,  he  was  taught 
to  expect  the  first  great  preferments  which  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown,     His  hopes  were 
blasted  in  their  full  blossom  by  the  sudden  death  of 
his  pupil,  and  he  died  master  of  St.  John's  College, 
in  1774.    To  the  public  he  is  principally  known  by 
his  sermons,  which  display  extraordinary  vigour  of 
thought  and  eleganoe  of  composition,  and  entitle 
him  to  a  distinguished  place  among  the  greatest 
English  preachers.. 

The  distinction  with  which  Mr.  Jones  had  ap- 
peared in  the  senate-house  examination,  rendered 
his  progress  to  a  fellowship  easy  and  certain.  Soon 
after  his  election,  Mr.  Crank,  the  tutor  of  the  college, 
appointed  him  his  mathematical  lecturer.  In  this 
public  and  important  situation,  he  enjoyed  all  the 
opportunities  that  he  desired  of  extending  his  repu** 
tation.  The  lecturer  of  a  great  college,  such  as  Tri- 
nity, is  surrounded  by  a  numerous  attendance  of 
pupils,  some  of  whom,  in  general,  are  of  distinguised 
abilities,  and  he  feels  his  exertions  called  forth  by  the 
powerful  motives  which  such  circumstances  afford. 
The  lectures  of  Mr.  Jones  are  not  dry  and  literal 
repetitions  of  what  mere  reading  will  supply :  he  has 
considered  the  subjects  on  which  he  discourses  in  their 
first  principles  and  their  detail^  and  presents  them  let 


the  view  which  he  has  thus  obtained  of  them :  he  doet 
not  therefore  convey  the  imperfect  information  which 
is  derivejd  from  those  who  have  attempted  nothing 
more  than  to  enter  into  the  sense  of  an  author^  but 
instructs  with  all  the  advantages  of  one  who  deliveri 
bis  own  conceptions.  The  most  interesting  problems 
in  philosophy  and  analytics  have  been  i^viewed  by 
him,  and  those  which  appear  to  have  been  defectively 
treated^  ^re  demqnstrated  to  his  pupi^  on  new 
grounds.  The  Principia  of  Newton>  astrcmomy> 
optics  and  fluxions,  are  the  principal  subjects  of  his 
mathematical  lectures.  His  system  of  fluxions  ha^ 
always  be/sn  considered  as  particuhti^y  valuable. 
The  extent  and  importance  of  that  branch  of  sci- 
ence, and.  the  repeated  attacks  with  which  it  has 
|>een  assailed,  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  at-r 
tention  both  of  a  mathematician  and  a  lecturer* 
Mr.  Jone§  professed  to  have  been  guided  by  tht 
light  which  the  celebrated  treatise  on  fluxions  by 
Maclaurin  affords;  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
{xas  established  the  pvidence,  and  applied  the  prin? 
f:ipies  of  the  calculu^,  is  equally  distinguished  by 
|ts  novelty  and  it^  elegance,  and  displays  the  hapi* 
piest  mathematical  genius. 

Mr.  Jones  was,  in  the  year^  1 786  and  1 787,  senios 
inoderator  of  the  university.  This  office  is  of  very 
great  importance,  as  the  senate-house  examination 
and  the  exercises  in  the  schools  are  totally  und^r  the^ 
direction  of  the  two  moderators  of  the  current  an4 
preceding  years.  It  is  generally  filled  by  junior 
pasters  of  ^rt^  itirho  are  willing  to  incur  the  fatiguf^ 


^  wiiidi  it  is  accompanied,  lor  the  reputation  which 
Ycwards  the  able  discharge  of  its  duties.  In  thd 
MpacHy  of  examiner,  Mr.  Jones  had  the  happiness 
of  being  principally  instrumental  in  introducing  Dr« 
Paley's  •*  Principles  of  MorHl  and  Political  Philoso* 
phy^  into  the  examination.  This  was  a  regulatioa 
of  very  great  con^uence.  It  was  not  indeed  tho 
first  introduction  of  moral  phiI<^ophy  into  th^  ex^ 
amination ;  but,  by  restricting  the  questions  to  Dr* 
Faley's  *^ Principles,"  it  directed  the  attention  of  thtf 
students  to  that  admirable  work,  which,  always  em^ 
ployed  on  points  of  real  importance,  and  by  a  wonder-*^ 
ftil  perspicuity  of  reasoning,  familiarizing  the  most 
subtile  inquiries  to  the  most  unexercised  minds,  if 
more  calculated  to  furnish  information  on  the  mo^ 
mentous  subject  of  morals,  to  academic  readeisi; 
than  any  treatise  which  has  been  produced  either 
by  ancient  or  modem  philosophers. 

On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Crank,  Mr*  Jones  wai* 
appointed  one  of  the  two  tutors  of  Trinity.  Thisr 
ie>ffice,  equally  honourable  and  lucrative,  he  has  adorn* 
td  fifteen  years.  Within  this  period  Trinity  ham 
overflowed  with  an  extraordinary  number  of  st«^ 
dents;  and  in  the  year  1 793  scarcely  nwre  than  on* 
Iralf  of  the  under-graduates  eould  be  received  wHhisi 
the  waHs  oJF  the  college.  The  full  effect  has  I^mH 
^tvcn  to  the  liberality  of  this  noble  foundatK»^ 
♦rhich  inthe  candidates  for  its:  benefits  ackn€)wle(%es' 
■no  other  claim  than  merit,  and  no  other  iAeapacift]^ 
ftan  the  want  of  it.  Witlr  this  attraction  t?he  re- 
j^utation  of  tlie  tutonr  has'ecH^pe^cd  ^  and»  as  greaC 
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emoluments  flow  from  their  pupils,  and  the  superior 
lepptation  of  Mr.  Jones  has  been  always  attended 
by  superiority  in  the  number  of  his  pupils,  he  must 
necessarily^  under  such  circumstances,  have  ac-» 
cumulated  a  very  considerable  fortune.  k 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Jones,  on  the  constitution  of 
our  Church  and  state,  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
conversation  both  in  and  out  of  the  university;  and 
have  been  by  some  greatly  misconceived  and  misre- 
presented. It  has  been  asserted  that  he  is  one  of  the 
supports  of  the  remains  of  that  school,  which  the 
example,  the  character  and  the  exertions  of  "Dr. 
John  Jebb  established  thirty  years  ago  in  the 
university,  but  without  foundation.  Dr.  Jebb  was 
a  professed  Socinian,  and  as  a  proof  and  consequence 
of  his  faith  resigned  his  preferments  :  Mr.  Jones 
bas  never  declared  himself  the  advocate  of  that  or 
any  other  heresy;  and  it  is  expected  by  his  friends  that 
he  will  retire  from  the  tutorship  to  a  college  living. 
In  their  political  speculations,  it  is  probable  that 
they  approach  nearer  to  each  other.  Dr.  Jebb,  while 
be  recommended  reform,  regarded  the  foundations 
of  the  government  as  sacred ;  aad  Mr.  Jones  is  con* 
sidered,  by  those  who  have  the  best  opportunities 
of  judging,  a  follower  of  the  old  whigs,  as  much  io. 
their  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  constitu-- 
tion  as  in  their  ardour  for  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

To  his  political  persuasions  he  has  undoubtedly 
sacrificed  the  *  mastership  of  Trinity.    It  was  vacant 
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ill 


in  i  798,  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Postlethwaite  s  and  his 
character,  his  abilities,  his  eminent  services  as  tutoiv. 
every  circumstance  but  that  of  his  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  measures  of  government,  directed  the 
Crown,  which  nominates  the  master,  to  Mr.  Jonesi, 
as  the  proper  person  to  be  appointed. 

The  estimate  of  Mr.  Jones's  literary  chajractsr  is  [ 
not  to  be  formed  from  his  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics alone.  The  lectures  which  he  occasionally 
delivers,  on  moral  and  metaphysical  subjects,  dis- 
cover that  he  has  extended  to  them  the  same  depth 
and  ingenuity  of  research  which  distinguish  his  ma- 
thematical inquiries;  and  he  has  always  maintained 
the  character  of  an  elegant  as  well  as  of  a  profoimd 
scholar.  The  attractions  of  his  conversation  do  not 
arise  more  from  the  variety  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
happiness  of  his  humour,  than  from  the  mildness,  the 
candour,  and  the  benevolence  of  his  manner.  His 
private  character  is  in  the  highest  degree  respectable 

■ 

and  amiable;  and  the  best  evidence  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  universal  esteem  and  affection  of  the 
numer^iff.  individuals  with  whom  his  publid 
situation  has  in  a  long  series  of  years  connected 
him. 


DR.  TROTTER, 

PHYSICAN  TO  THE  FLEET. 

IT  has  been  frequently  observed,  that  the  lives  of 
literary  men  are  enlivened  by  few  incidents,  and. 
therefore  seldom  afford  any  great  scope  for  biogra«s 
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phical  remark;  for  variety  of  action  is  no^  to  he 
cbfpected  in  the  closet,  or  in  the  privacy  of  study  i 
a  simple  narrative,  therefore,  of  their  writings  and 
opinions  is  all  that  we  can  hope  to  find  in  their 
history.    The  lives  of  medical  Authors  more  parti-' 
tularly  exemplify  this  ob^ervAion :  as  th^  promulga^ 
(ion  of  a  new  theory  of  dise^s^,  that  Supplants  its' 
predecessor,  perhaps  forms  the  most  busy  and  en* 
terprizing  scene  of  a  phy^cian*s  labours.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  art  itself  very  much  resembles  the  events 
6f  ordinary  life;  and  the  man  who  enriches  himself 
by  it,  is  more  frequently  to  be  considered  as  the 
fashionable   gentleman    than  th^  intelligent  phi- 
losopher. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  forms  an  ex- 
ception to  this  observation,  on  the  general  tenor  of  the 
fives  of  literary  men;  for  Dr.  Trotter  filled  a  very 
Active  and  conspicuous  station  in  the  naval  service 
during  the  late  war.  He  was  nominated,  early  in  the 
year  1^794,  physician  to  the  channel  fleet,  by  Earf 
Howe;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  circuikitftanee 
honourable  to  both  parties,  that  the  appicmititientf 
was  conferred  without  any  previous  application  or 
personal  acquaintance  beyond  the  doctor's  profesl 
gional  reputation.  That  diseernmg  oflicer  was  cau* 
tious  who  he  selected  for  employments  to  which 
Considerable  responsibility  was  attached,  and  never 
illowed  prepossession  or  caprice  to  influence  his" 
public  measures.  Among  medical  men  in  the  navy, 
^ere  there  is,  perhaps,  an  equal  proportion  of 
ftieat  widnhc  profession  at  large,  it  was  proper  to' 

selecit 
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Seled  is  pbyfician  one  whose  preparatory  sudies,  ex<^ 
tensive  observation,  and  ample  experience,  had  fully 
qualified  him  to  discharge  the  difficult  and  important 
duties  of  this  office. 

Doctor  Trotter  is  a  native  of  Roxburghshire,  in 
Scotland  *,  and  received  his  classical  and  medical 
education  it  the  college  of  Edinburgh.  In  March 
1782,  when  very  young,  he  was  appointed  surgeon 
in  the  royal  navy ;  and  he  relates,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  observations  on  Scurvy ;  that  he  was 


*  The  family  of  this  gentlemtn  b  of  great  anUquity  inScotland^ 
and  the  name  of  Trotter  is  among  the  first  somames  osed  in  thM 
country.  According  to  tradition*  their  descent  comes  from  the 
Earl  of  Marr,  and  they  bear  the  boar's  heads  in  their  arms,  as 
cadets  of  that  andent  house.  A  number  of  the  chief  families  art 
cadets  of  the  same  dexent,  and  bear  umilar  distinctions  ia  their 
arms;  such  as  the  Nisbets  of  chat  ilk,  and  their  alliances ;  Aber-^ 
cromby,  of  Birkenbey ;  Spottiswoode  of  that  ilk ;  Gordons^  of 
Lochinvan,  and  their  cadets,  the  Chisholms,  Drummonds*  &c« 
The  Trotters  possessed  considerable  property  in  the  Mers,  and  the 
estates  of  |4<^lde,  Baster  Honsebyers,  Src.  in  Roibarghshire ; 
but  foUowbg  the  Stuarts  in  the  different  rebellions,  they  shared  the 
same  fate  with  others  who  were  attached  10  that  anfortaoatt 
family,  and  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  obscurity. 

From  an  ancient  manuscript  still  legible,  the  name  is  said  to 
hare  orig^iated  from  ^  following  incident :  One  of  the  family  had 
been  entrusted  by  his  royal  master  (prior  to  Bruce)  with  somo 
important  embassy ;  he  returned  crowned  with  success,  and  mock 
sooner  than  wu  expected,  which  made  the  King  evdaim,  at  hia 
approach,  «'  fTgU  bos  he  tntieJ,  and  Trottir  bencefmb  shall  bU 
nam  h.**  It  is  added,  that  be  was  loaded  with  presents,  and 
received  gifu  of  many  lands,  for  executing  this  trust  with  so  mudi 
ability. 

N,  B.  Tbh  note  is  takmfrom  a  hook  on  Heraldry^  frvuxU  H  I'l^x. 
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the  Erst  man  of  his  corps  who  was  obliged  to  te^U 
employment  in  the  African  trade.  In  this  voyage  he 
met  with  a  new  species  of  scurvy  among  the  slaves^ 
which  laid  the  foudation  for  his  treatise  on  tliat  dis. 
ease-  In  1789,  he  was  examined  before  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  slave 
tradcj  and  gave  a  connected  and  scientific  evidence 
against  that  horrid  traffic  in  human  flesh. 

* 

On  his  return  from  Africa,  in  1 785,  he  settled  in 
a  market-town  in  the  county  of  Northumberland^ 
and  during  his  residence  there,  he  passed  through  the 
different  public  and  private  examinations  at  the  col- 
ledge  of  Edinburgh,  and  obtained  a  Doctor*s  degree 
in  1788.  The  s'ubjeft  of  this  inaugural  dissertation 
was  De  ehriatate  eju/que  effeSlibus  in  corpu?  humanum. 
This  thesis  drew  warm  encomiums  from  Dr*  Cullen» 
and  is  inscribed  in  dlegant  and  classical  language  to 
Sir  A.  Macdonald  and  J.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.  Sack- 
ville-street,  London*  From  this  remote  situation  he 
was  drawn  by  the  friendship  of  Admiral  Roddam, 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  flag-ship  at  Portsmouth,  when  that  officer  re- 
ceived the  command  there  irt  1789;  at  this  period 
he  published  his  review  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  navy  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  proposed  im- 
provements have  been  adopted,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  public  service.  In  1790  a  second  and 
improved  edition  of  Observations  on  Scurvy  made 
its  appearance.  In  this  edition,  our  author  has  in- 
genioufly  made  use  of  the  pneumatic  chemistry  to 
explain  the  morbid  phenomena  in  scurvy  3  and   he 

undoubt- 
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undoubtedly  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  physi* 
cian  who  applied  the  new  doftrines  of  chemistry  to 
elucidate  a  diseased  state  of  body,  and  to  explain  the 
aftion  of  medicines  upon  the  constitution.  In  De- 
cember 2793  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
royal  hospital  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  the  spring  fol- 
lowing (as  we  have  mentioned  above)  phyfician  to 
the  fleet. 

Dr.  Trotter,  whilst  at  Edinburgh,  was  contempo- 
rary with  many  young  physicians,  now  of  the  first 
practice,  and  filling  the  most  eminent  stations  in 
different  countries  ;  he  was  a  favourite  pupil  with 
the  late  Dr.  Cullen,  to  whose  memory,  in  his  se* 
cond  edition  of  Observations  on  Scurvy,  he  has 
dedicated  the  finest  panegyric  that  has  been  pro* 
nounccdon  that  venerable  and  illustrious  professor*  ■ 
But  much  as  he  revered  the  doctrines  of  his  pre-* 
ceptor,  he  has  deemed  it  no  heresy  to  copy  what 
was  good  in  the  Brunonian  system,  and  to  regulate 
his  practice  accordingly.     His  treatment  of  fever  is 
founded  on  the  principles  of  Brown,  but  without 
any  servile  adherence,  and  seems  rather  the  expc-^ 
rience  of  a  clinical  observer,  than  the  routine  of  a 
fixed  method  of  cure.     The  chapter  on  Typhus,  in 
the   first   volume  of  Medicina  Nauticdy  is  his  most 
finished  performance  as  a  practical  writer;  for  in  it 
\\c  perceive  such  minute  attention  to  every  symptom 
and  circumstance,  as  clearly  points  out  the  sick-bed 
as  the  onlv  source  from  whence  such  accurate  ub* 
scrvatlons  could  be  drawn. 

The  work  now  alluded  to  contains  the  history  of 
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health  in  the  channel  fleet  for  five  years.  The  spirit 
of  investigation  that  it  discovers  has  few  precedents 
in  medical  writings:  various  translations  of  it  have 
been  published;  and  professes:  Hufeland  his  fa^ 
voured  the  German  copy  or  edition  with  a  preface 
in  no  usual  style  of  compliment.  But  the  real  value 
of  this  essay^  on  the  diseases  of  seamen,  isto  be  esti* 
mated  from  the  beneficial  effects  it  has  exhibited  in 
the  navy  of  this  country.  The  prevention  of  disease 
is  the  chief  object  aimed  at  here ;  and  though  pre^ 
cepts  of  health  are  not  always  detailed  in  a  regular 
and  systematic  maimer,  nor  delivered  in  langua^ 
every  where  correct,  yet  they  are  given  in  such  a 
way  as  cannot  fail  to  convince;  and  with  so  feel* 
ing  a  concern  for  the  subject,  that  the  work  hi^ 
been  as  earnestly  read  by  the  naval  officer  as  by  the 
surgeon.  The  doctor  has  added  many  new  and 
valuable  facts  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  contagion;  and  he  has,  without  doubt,  suc- 
cessfully combated  the  opinions  of  Dr.  C.  Smytb^  on 
the  best  means  of  eradicating  it.  A  third  and  last 
volume  of  the  Medicina  Nautica  has  just  been  an* 
nounced  in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal. 

In  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  writ* 
ings  of  this  ingenious  physician  are  held,  we  may 
instance  the  many  important  attentions  and  improve- 
ments in  the  naval  medical  department,  which  have 
been  effected  by  his  recommendation,*  and  on  tbe 

conclusion 


*  Such  as  the  new  arrangements  of  ofiicen,  &c«  in  royal  bos- 
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conclusion  of  peace,  the  surgeons  of  the  royal  navy 
presented  him  with  an  elegant  and  valuable  piece  of 
plate,  as  a  testimony  of  the  high  sense  they  enter- 
tained of  the  Services  he  has  rendered  their  corps. 

Dr.  Trotter  has  lately  settled  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  In  full  possession  of  medical  fame,  we  might 
have  expected  him  to  have  chosen  a  more  lucrative 
field  for  his  practice,  as  the  present  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  is  not  likely  to  suffer  his  talents  to  be  lost 
to  the  public  service  of  the  country. 

Beside  his  medical  works,  Dr.Trottet  has  written 

several  poetical  pieces,  which  have  been  printed  in 

different  literary  journals.  A  poem,  entitled  Suspiria 

Oceania  a  monody  on  the  death  of  Earl  Howe,  K.  G. 

was  published  soon  after  the  decease  of  that  good 

man  and  gallant  officer.     We  shall  present  our 

readers  with  the  following  specimens  of  his  poetical 

abilities. 

THE  SWALLOW; 

irriiien  im  May  17939  M  ^  SnuuilUw  intering  the  Ward-room  of 

H.  M.  8.  y^vo^KHttfibe  Ship  being  Mdny  Leagues  from  Land 

on  her  Passage  to  ihe  Wiit  Indies. 

Welcome  hither,  i^ry  trav^lter. 

Here  to  rest  thy  wearied  wing ; 

Tho'  fiiom  dime  to  clime  a  reveller* 

Constant  to  returning  Spring* 

pitals ;  abolition  of  the  fine  for  cure  of  loes  venerea  in  ships,  &c. 
The  first  public  compliment  paid  to  Dr.  Jenner  came  from  hit 
hoods;  a  gold  medal,  from  the  medical  officers  of  the  navy,  with 
the  Horatian  motto,  «<  Ma  namis^  stetta  refmsit.**  In  1801,  not 
fewer  than  200  gin-shops  were  shut  up  in  Plymouth-dock,  from 
complaints  made  by  him  to  govenmient|  on  the  prejudicial  effixta 
(best  nuisances  produced  00  the  health  Of  die  seameiw 
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If  along:  the  trackless  ocean» 

Thou  by  chance  hast  miss'd  thy  way, 
I*]l  direct  thy  waving  motion ; 

But  a  moment  with  me  stay. 

I  have  news  of  note,  to  freight  thee ; 

Bear  a  wandering  sailor's  vow  ; 
So  may  no  <lread  fate  await  thee, 
.    Love  shall  be  thy  pilot  now. 

Shun,  I  pray  thee,  gentle  stranger,  • 

Touch  not  Gallia's  hated  shore* 
There  are  death  and  instant  danger; 
,  She  is  stainM  with  royal  gore. 

4  But  to  happier  Brirain  tend  thee,  * 

Where  the  milder  virtues  rove ; 
And  this  kiss,  with  which  I  send  thee. 
Bear  it  to  my  distant  love. 

Near  her  window  Bx  thy  dwelling ; 

No  rude  hand  shall  do  thee  wrong: 
Safer  far  than* arch  or  ceiling, 

Delia's  self  shall  nurse  thy  young. 

There  a  thousand  soft  sensations,  ^ 

Lull  the  tranquil  mind  to  rest ; 
Nature  there  with  kind  persuasions. 

Oft  shall  soothe  a  parent's  breast* 

Haste,  then,  gentle  bird  of  passage  ; 

When  you  leave  our  wint'ry  isle, 
Bring  me  back  my  Delia's  messkge. 

Bring  a  kiss—and  bring  a  smile. 

THE  FURZE  BLOSSOM. 

Jfriiieft  at  Tdrismouth^  February  1796,  on  a  young  La^  promising  tbe 
Author  a  Bduqitct,  nubich  proved  to  be  aSprig  of  Furze  in  Blosuxmm 

While  Flora  benumb'd  in  a  mantle  of  frost, 
And  her  tresses  besprinkled  with  8noW| 

Impatient 
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Impatient  awaited  the  blooms  she  had  lest. 

And  ihew'd  hot  a  crocus  or  two : 
Her 'handmaid,  MrRTiLLAyto  pass  a  round  joke« 

As  she  jeer'd  with  a  stupid  dull  swain, 
SeclarM  she  could  raise,  by  a  magical  stroke^ 

A  bonquet  to  enliven  his  strain. 

No  sooner  she  spoke,  than  h  stranger  appeared* 

With  simplicity  mark'd  on  its  bloom. 
Like  the  rose-tree»  it  pointed  a  thorn  for  its  guard. 

And  breath^  forth  the  lily's  perfume. 
Sehold  then*  shecried»  as  she  brandished  the  stem. 

It  will  teach  you  a  lesson  so  new : 
From  her  eyes,  inspiration  awaken'd  his  theme» 

And  this  was  thejnoral  he  drew. 

"  Tbo'  bleak  was  the  seafion,  and  rude  was  the  spot, 

*'  That  foster'd  those  petals  so  gay  ; 
"  While  the  shrubs  of  chej;arden  were  dead  and  forgot, 

*•  They  gaye  their  wild  sweeps  tojtheday. 
**  As  they  parted,  the  tree  tliatliad  noui^isird  their  growth, 

'*  The  desert  and  woodland  among, 
**  M  YRTiLLA  pronounc'd  them  the  emblems  of  truth, 

**  And  her  Bard  thus  secords  it  in  song, 

^  Ye  fair,  whom  the  beauties  of  Nature  can  warm, 

*<  Who  court  the  recess  of  the  vale, 
^*  Yet  there  shall  discernment  unfold  cvtry  charm, 

<*  When  folly  and  fashion  &hall  fa>L 
'<  Then  learn  from  the  flowret,  now  blest  in  its  doom, 

**  Tho*  lately  transferred  from  the  waste, 
^<  And  the  snow-drop,  tho'  often  neglected  to  bloom^ 

^  May  be  pluck'd  by  the  fingers  of  Taste/' 
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REV.  mCHARD  pOLWHELE. 

THIS  gentlem^n>  who  has  distinguished  himself 
in  very  opposite  walks  of  Fiterature,  and  accqmred 
a  deserved  reputation,  is  the  son  of  Thomas  Pol-^ 
whele,  Esq.  of  Polwhele,  in  Cornwall.  His  grandi^ 
father  was  high-sheriff  of  that  pounty  in  the  reign 
.  of  George  the  First,  and  his  family  is  of  high  anti-> 
quity  there*.  The  paternal  num^ion  is  agreeably 
seated  about  two  miles  frpm  Truro ;  but  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  estate  w^  considerably  diminished 
before  it  came  into  the  h^ds  of  its  present  possessor. 
It  is  certain  that  the  family  sufiisred  much  fromtfa  eir 
loyalty  in  the  turbulent  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 
One  of  the$e  was  Dpgory  Polwhele,  fellow  of  Exe-^ 
ter  College,  0](ford^  who  was  created  M.  D.  by  that 


^  WilUam  of  Worcfttter  (who  mzie  a  tour  into  Cornwall  in 
the  year  1478)  mentions  the  Castle  of  Polwhele,  as  thea  in  ruins^ 
|t  appears  from  Brown  Willis,  that  in  the  parliament  of  Westmin- 
ster, 4th  and  5th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  1(57,  John  Pdwhele,of 
Polv^hele,  Esq.  represented  the  county,  together  with  John  Amn- 
del  de  Langheron.  In  the  long  parliament  John  Polwhele  was  a 
member  of  Tregooy,  in 'Cornwall,  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan»  Knight^ 
lus  colleague.  One  oi  the  Cornish  topographers  observes,  that 
this  place  gires  n^une  to  a  plafe  of  eminence  that  flourished  here 
before  the  Conquest.  At  this  dme,  Dme  de  Polwhele  waa  Cham* 
berlain  to  William  the  Conqueror's  Queen,  as  appears  by  a  grant 
from  her  to  the  said  Drue,  which  runs  thus :  *<  Drogoni  de  Pol* 
f*  wheel  camerarip  meo/'  The  Pol  wheles  were  allied  to  the  noble 
families  of  £dgecumbe,  Godolphin,  and  MxAkunyr^Exiraci  fronf 
fJwbelfi  Hiitorj  of  PiVQV,  vo}  ii«  p.  i68f 
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uKiiversity  is  1 660.    In  the  Cbancellor^s  letters  for 
that  purpose  we  find  the  following  account  of  him : 

M  That  ke.M  from  the  begfnaing  of  the  kte  onhappy  Cfoablcs 
vigoioisljr  aad  fiuthhiUy  Mivcd  hk  Majesty,  under  tlie  command 
of  Ralph  Lord  Hopton»  then  Sir  James  Smith*  iu  the  quality  of  a 
major  of  horse,  and  continued  in  arms  until  the  surrender  of  Pen- 
deanis  Cisth  ;  from  whence  he  went  to  his  late  majesty,  of  blessed 
fiMmory,  mid  afterwards  followed  his  now  majesty  [Charles  II*] 
iaHoUand  and  Plandert  1  and  in  or  about  the  year  :65o  he  re« 
taraed  into  Cornwall,  hit  native  country,  where  he  betook  himself 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  physic,  &c. 

Mr.  Pblwhele,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1 760,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Truro  school,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cardew. 
Here  he  evinced  the  early  promise  of  a  rising  genius, 
and  wrote  some  poetical  pieces,  far  beyond  the  usual 
productions  of  boys  of  the  same  age.  Two  of  these 
were  published  in  a  quarto  size  even  while  he  was  at 
school,  namely,  ^^  The  Fate  of  Llewellyn ;  or,  the 
Druid's  sacrifice,  a  legendary  tale ;"  and  **  The  Ge* 
pius  of  Rambre,  a  poem/'  The  last  piece  is  an  in- 
genious flight  of  poetical  enthusiasm,  composed  on  4 
romantic  hill  near  Truro,  called  Kambre.  This  spot 
has  also  been  consecrated  by  a  fine  ode,  the  compo- 
sition of  Dr.  Wolcott,  who  greatly  favoured  the  aspire 
ing  genius  of  young  Pol  whele  while  at  Truro  school, 
and  assisted  him  in  his  classical  studies,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  biographical  sketch  of  the  doctor  in  QUf 
first  volume.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  that  lively  writer 
that  two  such  onjaments  of  that  county,  as  our  poet 
and  Opie,  the  painter,  shoul4  havp  been  ^jssisted  hf 
his  judgment  a^d  tMte^ 
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In  T  778,  Mr.  Polwhcle  was  entered  a  commoner 
of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  regu- 
larly kept  his  terms,  until  he  was  admitted  a  student 
in  civil  law;  but  he  quitted  the  university  without 
taking  any  degree.  He  appears  after  this  to  have 
resided  occasionally  at  Bath^  where  he  contracted  a 
particular  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Macaulay,  the 
historian,  and  with  the  ingenious  Edmund  Rack. 
Of  the  latter  he  wrote  a  good  memoir,  which  is  in- 
serted in  CoUinson's  History  of  Somersetshire. 
.  In  the  year  1782  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  tad 
served  for  some  time  the  living  of  Lamorran,  near 
Truro,  where  he  married  a  Miss  Warren.  Soon 
after  forming  this  connexion  he  removed  to  the 
curacy  of  Kenton,  in  Dvonshire,  near  Powderham 
Castle,  the  scat  of  Lord  Viscount  Courtenay.  Here 
he  resided  about  ten  years,  and  produced  the  great- 
est and  certainly  the  best  part  of  his  numerous  pub* 
Ircations,  as  well  in  prose  as  in  verse.  It  was  here 
also  that  he  planned  his  valuable  History  of  Devon* 
shire. 

This  great  and  truly  important  county  has  been 
singularly  unfortunate  in  its  topographers  and  his- 
torians. Risdon,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  made  a  survey  of  Devon, 
tolerably  correct  for  the  time,  and  curious,  but 
wretchedly  written,  and  too  brief  to  be  satisfactory. 
'I'he  work  remained  in  manuscript  till  the  year  1714, 
when  Edmund  Curie,  the  bookseller,  published  a 
garbled  edition  of  it,  in  two  volumes,  octavo.  Mr. 
William  Chappie,  steward  to  the  late  Lord  Courtc^ 
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nay,  undertook,  about  thirty  years  ago,  to  publish 
a  correct  edition  of  the  text,  collated  from  the  various 
MSS.  he  could  procure,  with  numerous  notes. 
Chappie,  however,  though  a  very  industrious  man, 
had  neither  judgment  nor  genius.  He  collected  nu- 
merous materials,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
digest;  and  when  he  died,  in  178 1,  tlie  whole  was 
in  such  confusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrange 
any  part  of  it.  What  had  been  printed  before  his 
death,  amounting  to  fourteen  sheets  in  quarto,  were 
published  by  the  bookseller,  to  indemnify  him  for 
the  expences  of  paper  and  printing.  After  this,  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Badcock  appears  to  have  engaged  in 
the  description  and  history  of  his  native  county. 
How  far  he  proceeded  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ; 
but  vi'c  believe  that  his  progress  was  inconsiderable, 
as  his  health  at  the  time  was  much  impaired,  and 
few  papers  on  the  subject  were  found  after  his  de- 
cease. Mr.  Polwhcle,  when  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  similar  plan,  certainly  possessed  great  advan. 
tages:  his  vicinity  to  Powderham,  where  a  vast 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  necessary  to 
the  design  were  treasured  up,  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  consequence.  The  gentry  of  the  county  were 
all  anxious  to  see  due  honour  paid  to  their  native 
province ;  and  the  kingdom  was,  moreover,  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity.  In  addition  to 
these  circumstances,  his  prospectus  was  evidently 
the  production  ot  a  man  of  learning,  discrimination, 
and  genius.  His  talents  as  a  writer,  though  not  as 
an  antiquary,  were  already  well  known ;  and  the 
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printtd  queries  which  he  circultted  among  the  gen* 
try  and  clergy,  were  admirably  calculated  to  elidt 
very  complete  and  accurate  information.  His  list  of 
subscribers  we  believe  soon  filled;  and  many  noble* 
men  and  gentlemen  generously  engaged  to  furnish 
plates,  for  the  illustration  of  the  work,  at  their  own 
expence. 

But  while  the  history  was  infettOy  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  of  a  domestic  nature  occured,  and  for 
a  time  impeded  his  progress.  The  author  was  de- 
prived of  a  beloved  wife,  which  so  aflfected  him,  that 
he  removed  with  his  children  from  a  spot  where  his 
happiness  had  received  so  deep  a  wound  to  Truro, 
in  order  to  seek  for  the  balm  of  consolation  among 
his  friends.  Time  and  philosophy,  with  the  aid  of 
Christianity,  at  length  reconciled  him  to  his  loss; 
and  he  regained  sufficient  fortitude  to  return  to 
Kenton>  where  he  once  more  engaged  in  his  great 
undertaking.  The  conduct  of  the  late  excellent 
Bishop  Newton,  of  Bristol,  was  exactty  similar: 
^  When  I  have  sustained  any  deep  loss  (says  be) 
I  always  plunge  into  study,  as  the  only  way  to 
prevent  despondency.** 

But  our  author  did  not  confine  himself  wholly  to 
genealogical  enquiries,  antiquarian  elucidations,  and 
topographical  descriptions:  he  relieved  his  mind  by 
pursuits  of  a  lighter  and  pleasanter  cast,  and  Such  as[ 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  were  more  congenial  to  his 
taste  and  inclination.  But  we  shall  here  pass  ovet 
the  notice  of  his  other  works,  and  confine  ourselves 
for  the  present  to  the  the  history  of  his  laborious  com- 
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pilation.  To  collect  and  digest  the  multifarious 
mass  of  articles  necessary  for  a  county  history,  at  a 
time  when  composition  is  so  generally  a  matter  of 
criticism^  requires  no  ordinary  degree  of  skill  and 
patience*  Of  the  former  quality  we  are  conscious 
Mr.  Polwhele  possesses  a  sufficient  degree ;  but  it 
has  been  said  that  in  the  latter  he  was>  on  the  whole, 
rather  deficient,  a  circumstance  which  led  him  into 
many  literary  disputes  and  contentions. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  quarto  volume,  entitled 
"  Historical  Views  o(  Devonshire,'*  being  the  first 
of  an  intended  series,  which  was  to  be  entirely  un- 
connected with  the  great  work,  made  its  appear^ 
ance.  This  also  was  a  very  strange  measure  ;  for  if 
the  matter  contained  in  the  smaller  collection  was 
of  any  interest  at  all,  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
separated  from  the  general  history,  and  if  not,  this 
publication  was  needless  and  imprudent.  The  re- 
ception which  this  volume  met  with,  was,  if  we 
are  not  misinformed,  far  beyond  the  author's  expec^ 
tation. 

In  1794  appeared  the  second  volume  of  the  His- 
tory, handsomely  printed  from  the  Exeter  presi^ 
and  adorned  with  some  very  good  plates. 

A  very  sufficient  reason  was  assigned  for  publish* 
ing  this  volume  before  the  first,  because  it  is  merely 
chorographlcal ;  whereas  the  other  being  historical, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  chronolpglcal  detail  of 
events,  and  the  biography  of  characters,  should 
come  down  as  low  as  possible. 

Thus  far  the  proceeding  adopted  was  appoved  1 
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among  the  best  versij>n$  of  ancient  poet8  tnour  lan« 
guage.  Mr.  Polwhele,  in  respect  to  these,  has  shewn 
as  great  poetical  feeling  and  judgment  as  sound 
learning.  The  notes  of  which  the  second  volume  is 
composed,  are  appropriate,  curious  and  entertaining^ 
Among  his  original  performances,  the  English 
Orator  is  the  principal  in  point  of  magnitude ;  but, 
like  every  extensive  wQrk,  it  possesses  different  de- 
grees of  merit.  The  rules  are  in  general  judicious; 
but  rules  for  eloquence  are  read  to  better  advantage 
in  Quintilian,  Fenelon,  or  Blair,  than  in  a  didactic 
poem.  Perhaps  some  of  the  precepts  are  not  deli- 
neated with  that  accuracy  or  beauty  which  we  find 
in  others,  in  order  to  relieve  the  tediousness  pro- 
duced by  formal  rules:  yet  these  minute  criticisms 
are  annihilated  by  the  fine  touches  in  a  work,  the 
whole  of  which  manifests  a  truly  classical  taste,  de- 
cided judgment,  and  elegant  fancy.  The  author's 
description  of  his  academical  life,  in  the  fourth  book, 
is  one  of  the  most  splendid  passages  in  the  whole. 

«*  ■  In  those  avenues  that  erst 

««  O'er-archM  a  Bagot*,  (proud  to  embower  luch  worthy 

^  Such  virtues  in  their  venerable  shade) 

<'  Tiiere>  musing  oft  on  &ture  scenes,  he  fbnn'd 

'*  The  prospect  of  ideal  good  to  flow 

'*  From  his  impassioned  preaching.    Nor  unmark*d 

'*  His  decent  fane,  nor  unreview'd  his  charge; 

'*  That,  not  at  distance  from  his  natal  spot, 

•*  Beyond  the  woody  Tamar,  Fancy  trac'd; 


*  The  late  worthy  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  at  that  time  DesD  of 

Christ  Church. 

•'And 
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^  Aad,  i^she  spread  thegfemngtiiit,  h  ttemTd 
**  No  Airy  picture :  For  yottog  Hope  relievM^ 
<'  ^th  golden  rays,  each  figure  Fancy  drew." 

The  collection  of  ^' Poems,  by  Gentlemen  of  De« 
von  and  CEomwall,  in  two  volumes,  8vo/'  was,  w4 
understand,  edited  by  our  poet,  several  of  whose 
pieces  enrich  the  work,  which  does  great  credit  to 
the  respective  authors,  as  well  as  to  the  editor. 

But  by  far  the  most  fascinating  of  Mr.,  Potwhele'9 
poetical  productions,  hitherto  published,  is  that  en« 
titled  ^'The  Influence  of  Local  Attachment;"  con- 
cerning which,  as  a  descriptive  and  a  philosophical 
poem,  there  was  but  one  opinion  among  the  different 
periodical  critics  who  pronounced  judgment  upo^ 
it.  This  enchanting  production,  which  appeared 
in  1 796,  came  out  anonymously ;  and  though  it  had 
previously  received  the  strong  approbation  of  Dn 
Darwin,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Pratt,  and  the 
justly  celebrated  Miss  Seward,  the  author,  in  his 
advertisement,  dated  from  Oxford,  called  it  the 
production  of  *f  an  unfledged  poet/'  There  seems 
to  have  been  some  degree  of  affectation  in  this 
timidijty  of  expression ;  tor  the  author  had  often 
ventured  openly  into  the  literary  world  with  his 
name  affixed  to  performances  which  lie  could  not 
but  know  were  far  inferior  to  this. 

We  shall  here  pass  over  the  rest  of  Mr.  PolwheIe*s 
poetical  pieces,  with  just  observing,  that  in  his  son- 
nets and  his  odes,  particularly  that  to  the  '*  Genius 
ofDanmonium,"  in  the  volume  of  "Essays,  by  a 
Society  of  Gentlemen  at  Exeter,"  be  has  succeeded 
most  happily. 
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The  mention  of  this  volume  of  essays  obliges  u^ 
to  take  notice  of  Mr.  Polwhele's  concern  in  it,  and 
of  the  squabble  that  unfortunately  ensued. 
'  A  very  agreeable  literary  society  wras  formed  at 
Exeter,  consisting  of  some  gentlemen  of  that  city 
and  neighbourhood,  eminent  for  their  talents.  At 
their  bead,  we  believe,  was  the  very  respectable  and 
ingenious  Dr-  Downman.  Among  other  rules  of 
the  society,  one  was,  that  each  member  should 
produce  in  his  turn  a  paper  on  some  moral  or  lite- 
rary subject,  to  be  read  at  the  meeting.  In  course 
of  time  these  papers  accumulated  to  a  considerable 
number,  and  it  was  resolved  to  select  from  them  a 
%ifiicient  quantity  to  compose  a  handsome  octavo 
volume.  The  volume  accordhigly  came  out  in 
1 796  ;  but,  by  some  means  or  other,  a  pretty  severe 
critique  upon  it  appeared  in  one  of  the  periodical 
journals,  before  the  work  was  actually  published. 
In  this  performance  the  essays  of  Mr.  Polwhele  were 
highly  spoken  of,  while  those  of  others  were  as 
strongly  censured;  and  one  gentleman  in  particular, 
who  had  contributed  some  papers  on  Devonshire 
scenery  and  antiquities,  was  reproached  as  having 
acted  treacherously  to  Mr.  Polwhele,  to  whom  he 
had  promised  these  communications.  This  pro- 
duced disagreeable  altercations  in  the  society,  and 
Mr.  Polwhele  being  marked  as  the  reviewer,  though 
in  fact  he  was  not,  withdrew  himself  in  great  dud- 
geon. Some  communications  passed  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine;  and  Mr.  Pol- 
whele, who  has  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  printed 
a  pretty  sharp  lettcr>  addressed  to  a  college  friend,. 
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in  which  he  animadverted  on  the  president  and  some 
other  gentlemen  by  name^  in  a  manner  which 
shewed  that  he  had  for  some  time  considered  himself 
as  ill-used  by  the  society. 

In  1795,  the  late  Bishop  Buller,  of  Exeter,  pre- 
sented our  author,  without  any  solicitatiot!,  to  the 
vicarage  of  Manaccan,  near  Helston,  in  Comwallj 
where  he  now  resides.    He  is  also  iii  the  commission 
of  the  peace  for  that  county;  and  both  as  a  parish- 
priest  and  a  magistrate,  we  are  assured  his  conduct 
is  most  examplary.     In  the  course  of  the  same  year» 
Mr.  Polwhele  married  the  daughter  of  Captain  Ro- 
bert Tyrell,  of  Exmouth,  the  cure  of  which  place  he 
served  some  time  before  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  gave 
him  the  living  of  Manaccan.     On  the  subject  of  di- 
vinity he  has  published  two  volumes  of  dkcourses, 
and  some  single  sermons:  by  these  he  has  proved  that 
he  is  master  of  a  clear  and  even  of  an  elegant  style : 
but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  his  success  is  most  con- 
spicuous, where  the  subject  admits  of  pathos.  Mr. 
Polwhele  has  also  figured  a  little  in  theological  con- 
troversy, against  the  Rev,  Dr.  Hawker,  a  beneficed 
clergyman  of  Plymouth.  The  Doctor,  it  seems,  gave 
offence  to  our  author  by  preaching  at  several  churches 
during  an  excursion  into  the  west  of  Cornwall,  in 
1779^  where  his  talents  as  an  orator  brought  him 
many  hearers.    This  circumstance,  in  addition  to 
his  high  Calvinistical  sentiments,  procured  him  the 
honour  of  a  warm  expostulatory  letter  from  the  vi- 
car of  Manaccan,  who  charged  him  both  with  want 
of  orthodoxy  and  regularity.    It  does  not  appear. 
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however,  that  the  Doctor  preached  in  fields^  bams^ 
or  meeting-houses;  and  as  to  his  doctrinal  senti^ 
tnents,  it  would  require  some  considerable  skill  to 
prove  them  at  variance  with  the  articles  and  homilies 
of  the  church.  If  he  exhibited  zeal  in  his  tour  into 
Cornwallj  and  took  the  advantage  of  his  popularity  to 
^  preach  in  iseason  and  out  of  season/'  we  are  hum«^ 
bly  of  opinion  that  he  is  more  worthy  of  commen- 
dation than  of  censure:  he  encroached  not  up<»i 
any  man's  field  of  action,  and  it  has  not  been  prov- 
ed that  he  intruded  into  Mr.  Polwhele's  parish. 

The  following  is,  we  believe,  a  pretty  correct  list 
of  the  author's  works : 

t.  The  Fate  of  Lewenyn ;  or»  the  Dniid'i  Sacnfice :  a  ksea* 
d«iy  Tale. 

2.  The  Genius  of  Karnbre :  a  poem. 

3*  The  Spirit  of  Fraser  to  General  Burgoyne :  an  ode* 

4.  The  Death  of  Hilda :  an  American  tale. 

5*  An  Ode  to  Mrs.  Macauley,  on  her  Birth-day. 

h.  The  Castle  of  Tintadgel ;  or»  the  Capdve  Princeis  of  Oea- 
snark :  an  Ode* 

7.  The  Isle  of  Poplars :  an  Ode  {FvhlUbed  1%  RaeVs  Eumj^uX 

8.  Pictures  from  Nature^  in  twelve  Sonnets^  and  the  Lock  trans* 
formed :  an  elegy* 

9.  The  English  Orator  t  a  didactic  poem,  in  four  Books* 

to.  The  Idyltia  of  Theocritus,  Bion  and  Mosch«s»  and  tht  BIO-. 
gies  of  Tyrtams ;  with  Disseitations  and  Notes,  a  vols*  8vo. 

11.  Two  Volumes  of  Discourses  on  difierent  Subjects^  Syo. 

12.  A  Discourse  preached  December  30, 1792* 

13.  Historical  Views  of  Devonshire.    Vol*  I. 

14.  The  History  of  Devonshire.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  and  VoL  11.  fcL 
I  J.  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Rack,  in  Colfinson'a  So- 

merset* 

i6.  A  Discourse  preached  at  Manaccan>  August  17^   1797* 

ij.  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Hawker* 

t«*  A 
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1 8.  A  second  Letter  to  Dr.  Hawker. 
i^»  Anecdotes  of  Methodism,  &c. 
20.  A  Letter  to  a  College  Friend,  8vo. 
31.  The  influence  of  Local  Attachment  with  respect  to  Home; 
U  seven  Boolcs :  Odes»  and  other  Poems,  2  vols.  6vo. 
as.  The  Old  Englbh  Gentleman  :  a  Poemt  8vo. 
23.  Sketches  in  Verse*  with  Prose  Illustrations,  (vp. 

34.  The  Unsexed  Females  :  aToemi  addreiscd  to  the  Author 
of  the  Punnits  of  Literature.  8vo. 

35.  Grecian  Prospects:  a  Poem.  6vo* 

a6.  Sir  Aaron ;  or,  the  Plight  of  Fanaticism :  a  Poem   in  the 
spirit  of  Anti-jacobinism,  for  1 8oo. 

37.  An  Assize  Sermon,  preached  at  Bodmin*  August  4*  i8oi, 
lamo. 

38.  Scripture  Characterisdcs.  8vo. 

Mo^t  of  these  productions  have  been  noticed  se* 
perately  in  the  body  of  this  memoir;  it  remains 
only  to  offer  a  generalized  character  of  the  author's 
abilities. 

Speaking  collectively  then,  there  are  few  writers 
who  have  greater  versatility  or  energy  than 
Mr,  Pol whele ;  an  assertion  which  will  be  manifest- 
ed in  whatever  point  of  exertion  we  survey  his  ta» 
lents.  In  his  prose  he  is  generally  nervous  and 
clear;  in  his  verse  forcible,  descriptive,  and  fre- 
quently tender ;  as  a  Divhie,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  his  discourses  have  been  as  is  usual^ 
with  these  drawcansirs,  furiously  ill  treated  by  a 
cerain  set  of  hypocritic^  Reviewers,  who  have 
condemned  them  '*  as  void  of  fa^fw"  in  which 
they  very  frequently  excel ;  proofs  of  which  have 
l)een  liberally  adduced  by  the  other  critics;  who  ob« 
serve,  that  Mr.FolwfacJe  speaks  tQ  the  passions  with 
great  cflfect/' 

T3  K^ 
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As  an  historian  J  our  author  wants  neither  perspe- 
cuity  nor  candour ;  and  in  every  one  of  his  poems, 
vice  and  virtue  arc  properly  contrasted,  characters 
well  opposed  to  each  other,  subjects,  in  general^ 
well  selected,  and  for  the  most  part,  conveyed  in 
language,  which  is  deficient  neither  in  strength  nor 
sweetness.  We  have  heard,  moreover,  that  in  his 
domestic  situation  he  is  estimable,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duty  correct  and  examplary« 


THOMAS  HARRIS,  ESQ. 

THIS  gentleman  was  born  in  the  year  1 749 ;  and, 
after  receiving  a  good  classical  education,  was  bred 
by  his  father  to  an  extensive  line  of  business ;  in  which 
the  good  sense,  conduct,  and  judgment,  that  he  has 
manifested  in  more  difficult  and  trying  circumstances, 
must  have  ensured  eminence  and  success,  had  not  a 
more  powerful  bias  seduced  him  to  other  objects. 
His  filial  duty,  however,  adjoined  to  an  early  and 
invariable  probity,  prevented  him  from  following  the 
bent  of  his  inclinations  by  any  sacrifices  of  his  honour 
in  quitting  the  path  which  an  indulgent  parent  had 
chalked  out.  In  the  brief  annals  of  his  commercial 
engagements,  thercis  nothing  upon  record  that  can 
throw  a  blush  over  the  history  of  his  youth :  a  cir- 
cumstance not  very  usual,  where  one  employment, 
uncongenial  to  the  mind,  is  left  by  a  striplmg  for  a 
self-chosen  and  favourite  pursuit. 

The  British  Theatre  was,  perhaps,  in  the  fullest 
blazQ  o(  its  lustuie  and  ^lory  about  the  time  that 
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ycmng  Harris  was  in  preparation  for  the  character 
of  a  British  merchant. 

Ganrick,  its  grand  luminary,  and  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  brightest  stars  that  ever  shone  upon  the 
stage,  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  and 
of  the  talents  which  produced  it;  and  the  junior 
Harris  was  just  at  the  point  of  age  when  the  magic 
of  such  a  constellation,  with  the  unrivalled  sun  in 
the  centre,  beamed  most  powerfully  upon  his  fancy. 
Borne  away  on  the  wing  of  enthusiasm,  he  broke 
through  the  cold  ordinary  forms  of  gradual  advance, 
and  introduced  himself  to  the  private  acquaintance 
of  those  whose  public  displays  of  a  singular  and 
happy  genius,  had  excited  his  plaudits  and  won  his 
heart.  Of  a  glowing  fancy,  amiable  manners,  and 
gentle  address,  such  a  youth  did  not  find  it  difficult 
to  gain  the  notice  of  the  lovers  of  the  drama,  who, 
like  himself,  had  paid  nightly  homage  at  the  shrine 
of  the  British  Roscius  and  his  satellites. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  so  full  of  charm,  for  a 
warm  juvenile  heart,  nothing  that  so  kindles  imagi- 
nation into  its  richest  glow,  as  the  representations  of 
the  theatre.  We  transfer  the  generous  actions  and 
great  atchievements  of  the  hero  and  heroine  from 
the  supposed  real  and  original  actors,  to  a  person 
who  only  studies  them  by  rote,  as  so  many  lessons 
to  be  performed.  We  arc  disposed  to  believe,  that 
those  who  can  attractively  pronounce  sentiments  so 
elevated,  and  deliver  themselves  in  language  so 
eloquent,  must  be  the  very  models  of  perfection. 
We  can,  in  early  life,  scarcely  persuade  ourselves 

T4  ^Cw«^ 
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that  such  gifted  beings  are  of  mortal  mould:  their 
very  robes,  their  looks,    their  attitudes,    become 
consecrated  s  and  when  we  are  first  admitted  to  the 
delights  and  distinctions  of  conversation  with  those 
high  and  privileged  orders,  we  feel  ourselves  ^ter- 
nately  enlarged  and  diminished  in  their  presence : 
we  experience,  perhaps,  a  sensation  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  his,  who,  for  the  first  time,  is  unexpectedly 
granted  the  indulgence  of  a  private  audience  with 
the  mighty  potentates  of  the  earth,  af^r  having  seen 
them  adorned  with  all  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and 
seated  on  their  thrones  in  a  magnificent  apartment. 
Under  such  influences,  young  Harris  followed  his 
favourite  demi-gods  of  the  scene,  from  their  public 
exhibitions  to  theu*  private  societies,  Tom's  Coffee- 
house and  the  Shakespeare  Tavern;  and  the  club- 
rooms  were  more  endeared  to  him  on  account  (^his 
£nding  there  the  great  objects  of  his  research  and  ad- 
miration, than  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  associ- 
ate with  the  aforesaid  real  emperors  and  kings««-yea, 
with  all  their  pageantry  and  pomps  about  them ; 
and  the  mock  monarchs,  who  assumed  the  regal 
honour3  for  the  evening,  reigned  more  completely 
paramount  in  his  vivid  imagination.     But  his  scenic 
passions  were  chiefly  absorbed  in  that  great  centre 
of  attraction,  Garrick  himself.    The  performances 
of  this  astonishing  man  drew  him,  almost  exclusively, 
from  the  contemplation  of  every  other.    He  had 
the  taste  to  feel,  and  the  discernment  to  perceive, 
that  this  was  the  august  luminary  who  was  the  un-- 

rivalled  lord  of  the  theatrical  ascendants  and  that 

be 
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he  fed,  like  the  sun  himself,  every  other  planet  of 
his  sphere.    Young  Harris  was  a  constant  attendant 
at  the  theatre  on  the  nights  of  this  great  actor's  per. 
formance:  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  devotion  of 
his  evenings,  his  attention  to  commercial  concerns 
was  by  day  still  indefatigable  and  unabated :  but 
the  rage  for  the  diversions  of  the  play-house,  and  a 
habit  of  gratifying  it,  soon  carried  all   before  it : 
like  the  serpent  of  Aaron,  it  swallowed  up  every  les- 
ser object,  and  our  enamorato  was  induced  to  relin- 
quish the  most  advantageous  prospects  in  mercantile 
concerns,  to  embark  his  property,  and  devote  his 
abilities  wholly  to  the  theatre.     In  common  minds 
this  speculation  would  have  been  to  change  a  sub- 
stance for  a  shadow;  but,  at  a  very  early  period,  this 
young  adventurer  understood  not  only  the  bias  but 
the  energies  of  his  character ;— a  rare  endowment; 
and  that  which  would  have  been  romantic,  and  per* 
haps  ruinous,  to  a  more  frivolous  mind,  was,  in  his, 
only  a  kind  of  presage  of  what  would  result  from  an 
undeviating  application  of  his  talents  and  fortune,  in 
a  scheme  more  favourable  to  the  bent  of  his  natural 
inclinations.  Accordingly,  we  find  Mr.  Harris,  in  the 
year  1768,  contracting  with  the  executors  of  John 
Rich  for  the  purchase  of  Covent-gardcn  theatre,  for 
the  sum  of  6o,oool.;  an  enterprizc  which,  from  a 
young  man  who  had  not  even  yet  attained  his  one« 
and  twentieth  year,  was  looked  upon  as  bold  and  ex- 
traordinary.    There  are    some    minds,*  howevert 
which,  as  it  were  intuitively,  know -their  vigour  at 
well  as  their  inclination;   and  while  others  art 
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trembling,  either  from  fear  or  love,  or  balancing 
between  both,  at  what  they  predict  ntust  be  the  con- 
sequence of  a  supposed  rash  measure,  tach  minds 
Ttecp  the  poise  of  their  characters, proceed  undaunt- 
edly in  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  and  even  mix 
a  sound  judgment  and  cautious  policy  with  an  ad- 
venturous and  daring  spirit. 

The  truth  of  this  remark  was  illustrated  in  a  most 
singular  manner  by  Mr.  Harris,  who,  soon  after  the 
purchase,  partly  from  deference  to  the  opinion  and 
solicitude  of  friends,  and  partly  from  a  modest 
opinion  of  himself,  invited  some  well-known  col* 
leagues  to  share  the  labours  and  fortunes  of  his  eth 
terprize. 

His  auxiliaries,  if  auxiliaries  were  indeed  neces- 
sary, could  not  have  been  more  judiciously  selected. 
Messrs*  Golman,  Rutherford,  and  Powell,  were  the 
chosen.  The  first,  to  great  learning,  adjoined  a  pas- 
sion for  the  scene,  that  aspired  to  be  at  once  proprie- 
tor>  author,  and  manager  s  a  passion,  whicb  made 
him  sacrifice,  and  with  much  more  temerity  than 
Mr.  Harris,  very  ample,  and  indeed  very  illustrious 
dependencies.  The  last  of  this  memorable  trio 
brought  with  him  a  genius,  which,  when  Tcept 
within  its  due  bound,  and  not  driven  from  its  natii- 
ral  direction^  was  calculated  to  make  even  Garrick 
himself  totter  on  his  throne;  and  which,  indeed,  did 
actually  induce  that,  still,  upon  the  whole,  unri- 
valled sovereign  of  the  stage,  to  resume  the  sceptre 
that  he  had  laid  down,  and  to  resume  it  with  a 
trembling  hand. 

It 
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It  is  impossible  to  revive  the  name  of  the  extra- 
ordinary man,  who  could  thus  kindle  the  flame  of 
jealousy  in  the  breast  of  Roscius  so  fiercely  as  to 
hurry  him  from  a  distant  climate,  in  a  state  of  imper- 
fect healthy  purely  in  order  to  extinguish  by  eclips- 
ing it: — it  is  impossible,  we  say,  to  bring  once  more 
into  notice  the  interesting  and  ill-fated  Powell, 
even  were  he  less  in  connection  than  he  is  with  the 
subject  of  the  present  memoir,  without  pouring 
forth  to  his  never-fading  merit  the  warmest  effusion 
of  a  heart,  which  is  indebted  to  him  for  a  thousand 
emotions  that  no  other  actor  on  the  British  scene, 
in  the  class  of  those  emotions,  could  so  powerfully 
excite.  His  genius,  though  obvious  to  every  au- 
ditor, is  difficult  of  description.  It  was  not  the 
affectation  of  feeling :  it  was  not  the  operation  of 
an  artist.  The  cause  and  the  effect  were  alike  the 
work  of  nature— of  nature  in  her  sweetest  and  most 
captivating  simplicity.  The  sorrow  which  he  com- 
municated to  the  bosom  of  an  auditor,  was  secon- 
dary to  what  melted  his  own :  the  tears  which  he 
brought  from  the  eyes  of  others  were  but  counter- 
parts of  those  which  wetted  his  own  cheek.  He 
could  not  be  strictly  said  to  be  acting  a  part;  he 
was  exhibiting  himself,  as  acted  uporiy  under  diffe- 
rent influences.  Every  body  around  him  seemed 
more  or  less  a  mechanic :  and  the  very  best  of  his 
associates,  while  engaged  with  him  in  the  same 
scene,  and  who  figured,  always  respectably,  somci^ 
times  highly,  on  other  occasions,  appeared  to  fade 
away  in  his  presence,  as  shadows  fleeting  from  the 
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sun.     His  superior  genius^  the  genius  of  nature^ 
made  them  stand  awed  and  diminished  till  they  re- 
buked themselves :  for^  amidst  all  this  display  of  ge- 
nuine sensibility,  Powell  was  so  truly  the  friend  of 
man,  that  his  bosom  was  too  well  stored  with  every 
sweet  and  amiable  quality  to  inflict  a  voluntary 
wound  on  jany  one.     Every  endearing  power,  and 
every  grace  of  nature,  was  so  entirely  an  ininate  of 
his  heart,  that  there  was  no  room  left  in  it  for  the 
base  idea  of  envy,  or  of  strife ;  and  the  sensibility 
above-mentioned  was  so  absolutely  the  effect  of  un« 
sophisticated  feeling,  that  the  writer  of  this  article 
has  seen  it  excited  almost  beyond  bearing,  when 
Powell,  as  an  auditor,  has  heard  much  inferior  per- 
formers deliver  those  sentiments  lamely,  which  that 
heaven-bom  actor  could  so  much  more  touchingly 
have  expressed.    But  how,  indeed,  should  it  be 
otherwise?   The  melodious  sounds  which  poured 
fi*om  bis  lips,  the  soft  lustre  which  beamed,  in  gentle 
radiance,  from  his  eyes,  the  impassioned  glow,  which, 
in  describing  the  power  of  a  generous  action,  burned 
on  his  cheek,  and  the  indignant  terrors  which  agi- 
tated his  frame,  and  trembled  in  his  tones,  while 
marking  his  scora  of  a  villain,  were  not  in  him,  as 
in  most  other  performers,  the  laborious  effect  of 
long  training  for  a  part ;  he  was  not  an  actor  made 
up  to  last  for  that  night  only^  out  of  the  shreds  and 
patches  of  numberless  bungling  copies  of  bad  ori- 
ginals— ^here  a  scrap  of  one,  there  of  another;  the 
stride  of  this,  the  stare  of  that,  the  stamp  of  a  third, 
and  the  mouthing  of  a  fourth  j  to  all  of  which  cha- 

t^^t.T\&tlcs 
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racteristic8  we  could  af&x  appropriate  names.  In  the 
lists  of  a  new  school  as  well  as  the  old,  were  it  not 
invidious.  At  once  the  child  and  the  favourite  of 
nature,  and  blessed  with  all  the  happiest  Imeaments 
and  attributes  of  his  parent,  the  occasion  had  but  to 
offer  itself  to  this  her  darling  son,  and  the  divine 
mother  appeared  to  look,  move  and  charm  through 
his  organ.  His  sweet  and  amiable  disposition,  the 
linfisiiling  integrity  of  his  friendship,  his  assuasive 
manners,  the  unaffected  purity  of  his  honesty,  and 
the  simplicity  of  his  affectionate  heart;  his  disdain 
dl  every  thing  base,  his  enthusiasm  of  every  thing 
noble,  constituted  his  own  character:  to  these  inte- 
rior qualifications  were  added  a  most  touching  coun- 
tenance, a  gentle  deportment,  a  melodious  voice, 
and  a  look  full  of  tenderness,  and  love,  and  truths 
and  honour.  Is  it,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at, 
that,  in  performing  any  character  which  assimilated 
to  these,  he  moved,  engaged,  and  enraptured  the 
he^rt,  beyond  any  other  actor  upon  the  stage? 
How  should  it  be  otherwise,  when  a  man  act^ 
from  himself?  Powell  might  be  said,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  theatre,  to  be  his  own  double. 

It  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  JafHer  and 
Powell,  Powell  and  Philaster,  Honeywood,  in  the 
Good-natured  Man,  and  Powell.  In  short,  wherever 
the  faithful  friend,  the  tender  lover,  the  affectionate 
father,  the  obedient  child,  or  the  sympathizing  phi- 
lanthropist, were  to  be  represented,  he  had  but  to 
resort  to  appropriate  sentiments  in  his  own  bosom, 
and  to  describe  certain  proportions  of  himsel£    All 
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t^ere  but  yielding  to  the  impulses  as  irresistible 
unresisted^   of  the  loving  kindness  that   wanted 
Bothing  but  suitable  event  and  circumstance  to  be 
cralled  forth  from  his  own  feeling  heart !  Whenever 
Powell  failed,  it  was  in  attempting  to  represent  a 
person  utterly  unlike  himself ;  and  his  greatest  mis- 
carriage was  in  parts  that  formed  no  feature  in  his 
own  character;  so  that  his  very  defects  as  an  hero 
were  so  many  proofs  of  his  excellencies  as  a  man* 
Perhaps  Mr.  Powell  might,  in  some  respects,  be  con- 
sidered as  both  an  exception  and  a  contrast  to  Mr. 
Garrick.    The  latter  held  it  as  a  principle^  that  the 
perfection  of  theatric  representation  was  to  deceive 
the  audience  into  feeling,  but  very  rarely  to  feel 
oneVself ;  and  that  no  longer  than  while  an  actor 
could  govern  his  own  sensibility,  or  give  currency 
to  t^  art  which  passed  as  such^  by  means  of  this 
self-dominion,  or  by  skilfully  counterfeiting  nature^ 
could   he  arbitrate  the  emotions  and  passions  of 
his    hearers — and  he  is  said  to  have  formed  his 
general  practice  on  this  precept.    In  a  mind  of  such 
almost  universal  powers,  and  such  extraordinary 
flexibility,  such  an  actor  might  do  much ;  but  we 
should  suppose  he  violated  the  rule  but  the  example. 
Perhaps,  Mr.  Garrick  was  the  most  successful  when, 
he  forgot  all  laws  and  maxims  by  such  as  rose 
spontaneously  out   of   that    grand   code,   which, 
written  in  our  bosoms  by  the  Great  Legislator,  bids 
us  smile  with  those  that  rejoice,   and  weep  with 
those  who  weep.     Be  this  as  it  may,  nothing  was 
qlaborated  in  the  genius  of  Powells  and  if  the  first 

display 
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display  of  consummate  art  in  Garrick  astonished  Jkis 
first  audience  in  Goodman 's-fields,  in  imitating  the 
hypocrisy  and  ambition  of  Richard,  benign  exhibi- 
tions of  nature  were  productive  of  equal  effect  on, 
and  more  heartfelt  delight  to,  the  first  auditors  of 
Powell,  in  the  interesting  and  amiable  Philaster. 
Yet  we  by  no  means  desire  to  run  these  two  great 
pillars  of  the  English  stage  into  parallels.  The 
powers  "of  the  one,  though  exquisite,  were  limited; 
the  talents  of  the  other  were  almost  unbounded  r* 
the  lustre  of  Powell  is  to  be  gathered  from  parts;" 
that  of  Garrick  from  nearly  a  universal  radiance.* 
The  first  may  be  considered — if,  with  feelings  of  ^ 
revcrencewe  may  be  permitted  to  compare  things 
human  and  divine — as  several  of  the  smaller  but 
most  brilliant  stars,  collected  into  a  constellation* 
irradiating  and  filling  the  scene  with  beams  of  the 
most  touching  and  tender  kind:  the  last,  as  ex- 
tinguishing all  his  spots  in  the  intensity  of  his 
splendour,  and  spreading  the  light  and  health  of  a 
majestic  genius  over  the  whole  expanse  of  the  thea^ 
trie  hemisphere. 

Such  were  the  powerful  columns  which  Mr.  Har- 
ris added. to  the  edifice  of  his  theatrical  property; 
and  he  continued  to  give  strength  to  the  foundation 
and  beauty  to  the  superstructure  for  a  considerable 
period:  yet,  sometimes,  when  they  are  formed  of  the 
best  hearts  and  most  able  heads,  they  weaken  the 
building  they  were  intended  to  cement  and  sustain. 
Partnership  in  wit,  and  the  ingenious  arts,  *is,  per- 
haps, less  likely  than  any  other  to  hold  long  to- 
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gether :  as  a  proof  of  which  it  is  a  very  curious  fac^ 
thaty  in  this  diffideiKre  of  his  own  judgment,  and  this 
submission  to  the  apprehensions  of  his  fiiends^  Mr« 
Harris  neariy  involved  the  ruin  of  the  theatre  $  and 
although  few  people  could  write  so  weU  as  Colman, 
or  perform  so  well  as  Powell,  and  although  Ruther- 
ford and  Harris  were  alike  sensible  of  the  claims 
and  talents  of  both  these  coadjutors,  no  brilliant 
success  attended  the  house,  nor  could  any  business 
be  carried  on  with  that  prompt  decision,  or  undi- 
vided spirit,  necessary  to  great  designs  and  adequate 
exertion,  till  Mr.  Harris  h^d  bought  out  two  of  his 
colleagues,  and  found  himself  in  the  free  and  un« 
controuled  exercise  of  his  own  excellent  judgement 
in  the  conduct  of  the  whole.  It  was  before  an 
unweildy  concern  under  the  infiuence  of  too  many 
masters;  and  the  heads  of  two  great  houses  are 
seldom  in  such  union,  as  to  produce  from  a  consent 
in  the  parts  a  completeness  in  the  whole.  Some 
opposition  of  authority,  or  some  clash  of  interest 
or  opinion>  is  constantly  happening  to  clog  the 
wheels  of  that  machine,  which  should  always  be 
kept  in  harmonious  movement.    It  was  now 

**  A  mighty  maze,  but  not  withoat  a  plan.^ 

A  single  judgement,  and  that  sounds  was  now 
alone  to  be  consulted,  and  a  general  intprovement 
of  the  drama,  with  a  mind  disposed  to  encourage 
the  genius  which  he  had  the  acuteness  to  discover, 
joined  to  an  elegant  classical  taste,  and  a  most 
liberal  disdain  of  expence  on  every  public  occasion, 

with 


With  an  uncommon  degree  of  readiness  and  activity 
to  availhimself  of  local  as  well  aspermamentobjects, 
has  fully  shown  his  competency  to  the  undertaking.* 
By  these  means  he  has  not  only  gratified  the  taste  of 
the  public^  but  so  effectually  and  invariably  secured 
its  good  will,  that,  we  believe,  not  a  single  riot  has 
happened  at  his  theatre,  from  his  first  taking  the 
management  in  his  own  hands  to  the  present  mo- 

•  > 

ment.  This  wise,  manly,  and  respectable  conduct 
has  not  only  secured  him  the  steadfast  patronage  of 
the  Sovereign,  but,  being  joined  by  a  zealous  and 
unshaken  loyalty,  has  warmly  attached  his  Majesty 
to  the  personal  interest  of  Mr.  Harris,  which* 
has  proved  highly  advantageous  to  the  property. 
About  sixteen  years  ago,  however,  he  judiciously 
appointed  an  acting  manager;  and,  in  nominat- 
ing Mr.  Lewis  to  that  situation,  he  relieved  himself 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Herculean  labour  he 
had  so  long,  and  so  well  sustained.  By  means  of  this 
auxiliary,  he  likewise  sequred  one  of  the  most  able 
performers  on  the  British  theatre,  and  the  unvarying 
Attachment  of  a  most  worthy  man.  It  has  been 
erroneously  reported  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  purchased 
something  less  than  a  quarter  division  of  the  theatre  jj 
but  the  fact  is  that  he  has  not  at  present  any  part 
of  the  property.  With  equal  fallacy  has  it  been 
represented,  that  Messrs.  Martindale  and  Wliite, 
^o  married  the  daughters  of  Powell,  were  joint 
managers  ^nd  proprietors;  for  neither  of  those  gen- 
tlemen have  any  manner  of  concern  m  the  directionV 


A6r  have  they  more  than  one  quarter  flihare<$f  tl# 
property. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  have  been  mdinf 
diligent  to  wOb  the  favour  of  the  town  than  Mr/ 
Harris.     The  combined   powers   of  novelty  ancf 
attentions  and  every  popular  engine  have  bcin  put 
?hto  motion  to  accoriiplish  his  gfeat  object — the 
amusement  of  the  pAblic :  m  return  of  which,  as- 
i  cotlvincing.  proof  that  he  did  not  woo  in  vain,  h? 
ii?  irtpos^blc  for  any  manager  to  have  been  more 
liberally  rewai'ded.     Indulgenc^e  acts  upon  a  gener-= 
ous  mind  only  as  a  stknulua-:  within  the  past  twelve 
months,   reckoning  from   the  close  of  the  season 
preceding  the  last,  without  faking  tfce  present  into- 
consideration,  no  leflfs  than  fWe-and-twenty  new  per- 
formers were  introduced  on  the  boards- of  Covent- 
garden  theati*e,  and  fourteen  dramatic  pieces  were  iir 
the  same  space  of  time  brmight  before  the  Curtain.* 
Thus  it  was,  that  the  proprietors  and  the  public  main-' 
tained  a  kind  of  honourable  and  friendly  equipoise ;' 
And  each  might  be  Slid,  "  to  be  at  once  indebted' 
and  discharged."     Hence  it  is  considered,  that  from 
the  constant  encreasing  success,  and  from  Mr.  Har- 
ris's having  invariably  expended  a  great  part  of  the 
profit  in  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  his* 
theatre,  that  the  property  is  now  of  treble  the  value 
of  the  original  purchase:  and  certainly  the  public 
in  general,  as  well  as  the  other  proprietors  in  parti- 
cular, are  indebjted  to  his  skill,  activity,  address,  and 
spirited  liberality,  for  these  several  advantages.  Norisr 
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pele^dilfgen^  of  Judicious  in  the  selection  of  his  per* 
formers;  who  arc,  in  geher?il,  not  only  wprthy  of  the 
place  in  which  they  .act,  but, of  the  poets  whose 
writings  they  personify,  and  of  the  audiences,  who 
are  not  more;  ready  to  allow  merit  than  tq  reward  it. 
It  would  be  entering  too  wide  a  field,  to  go,  at 
length,  into  the  juvenile  history  of  the  temporary 
connexion^  of  ^nio^f  any  young  niWn  placed  in  the 
predicament  cf  Mr.  Harris.  Gay/  animated,  in- 
tereslting,  and  amiable,  U  would  be  next  to  a  miracle» 
that  a  stripling,  with  power  and  property  at  com* 
mand,'  and  thrbwn  ^on  hifnself^  jshouldy  so  far.  as  re-* 
gards  thote  un6xed  inclinations  that  float  dn  the  sur«-' 
face  of  the  characteri  in  youth's  hay-day,  be  found 
Averse  to  some  of  the  imprudences  to  which  such 
qualities  incite^  eV^n  if  t!hey  do  not  impel  the  yooth^ 
f ul  heart ;  nor  will  it  be  expected,  even  by  the  mQ$t 

■    '  *  * 

rigorous,  that,  elposed  to  almost  tncdculabjc 
temptations*  sudh  a  heart  should  h^ve  remaiped  im« 
pregnable,  or  invulnerable.  The  combined  poweff 
of  beauty/  wit,  and  pleasure,  ate  all  in  arms  against 
4  youngv  and  indeed,  an  old  man's  correctness,  in 
iuch  i  situation ;  and  form,  altogether,  a  phalanx^ 
iVhich 

**  Scarce  the  firm  piufosopher  can  icorn/^ 

Most  young  men  rtieet  with  the  trials  of  Herculess 
but  few,  in  the  moment  of  temptation,  are  governe,tf 
by  his'  choice  \  yet  it  should'  be  remembered,  thaf 
'  iflie  son  of  Alcides  himself,  when  assailed  by  the 
contending  goddiesses,  was  long^in  dUbiQU$^balanc(^ 


between  them:  and  that,  although  he  ^kcid^  4^ 
last  in  favour  of  virtue,  the  allurements  of  |>le»; 
<urc  wero  not  resisted  without  many  efforts^  which* 
demanded   all  the  strength  and"  «ergy  t^at  the 
fable  gives  to  die  miiid  and  p^iBon  of  this-  f6\in^ 

*^  Muck  m  the  view  divide  hit  wiverisg  n^ind : 

*<  Now  glow*d  his  breast  with  gencroos  thimof  £mm; 

*'  Now  love  of  ease  to  softer  tboughts  incUo'd 

^*  His  yielding  soul»  and  quenched  the  rising  Btmc  :** 

•  If  then  the  hero  of  our  immediate  aarrative, 
amidst  a  hundred  assailinggoddesses,  thus  assembled 
AS  it  were  in  battle  array  before  him>  and  in  what 
Mas  been  deemed  (heir  theatre  of  pleasure,  and 
always  abounding,  we  fear,  with  some  of  her  vo* 
tiaries;  if  we  say,  that  though  not  altogether  un- 
subdued, he  did  not  suffer  any  dishonourable  made 
tb  fasten,  like  the  hand-writing,  upon  the  wall,  a 
ttigma  on  his  character;  if  his  conduct  did  not  leave 
any  ignominious  scar,  he  has  morie  to  boast  thaxt 
thousands  who  have  been  environed  by  far  less  dif- 
ficulty and  danger.'  Neither  envy  nor  malice—* 
though  both  aris  always  at  work  on  public  charac^ 
ters,  and  often  most  virulently  o^  the  most  worthy 
-^have  been  able  to  fix  any  indelible  stain  on  that 
part  of  Mr.  Harris's  life,  which  the  historian  who* 
lias  any  candour  always  feels  the  most  repugnanccr 
to  imprint*  dfi  Bi^  page.  Nor,  indeed,  will  such- 
historians  delight  to  dwell  on  what  is  probably  more* 
jfegretted  in  mature  life,  by  the  aggressors  them--' 

sclves> 


ittlfes,  thjin  by  either  their  friends  or  their  ^ene* 
0iies« 

A  generous  biographer,  baying  pointed  out  (9 
4iis  readers  the  foibles,  whether  of  youth  or  age^ 
ijand  marked  ^em  as  exceptionable  and  ii)d€;fensible, 
^iU  be  cpntented  with  having  so  discharged  hi^ 
fduty,  and  of  lettii^g  a  record  of  them  ren^ain  as  a 
warning  to  others,  who  may  be  Involved  in  equs^ 
j>erilS)  whether    from  the    internal   tenderness   of 
their  own  hearts,  or  jfrom  external  .circumfitances: 
after  which,  he  will  hfisten  to  those  parts  of  characr 
ter,  whidi^confer  more  honour  and  happiness  on  the 
individual,  and  are  of  Jinore  importance,  in  the  way 
of  emulative  example,  to  society.     If  he  knows 
how  to  judge  others  by  himself,  he  will  feel  even 
relieved  from  the  weight  which  evar  hangs  upon  an 
ingenuous  heart,  while xletained  by  the  most  irksome 
paths  of  the  historical  office.     He  will  pa$s  on,  with 
a  freshness  and  renovation  of  spirit,  to  enumerate 
^d  display  those  persons  and  things.,  which  unite 
^appy  t^ents  with  a  right  application  of  them;  and 
which  at  once  chasten  and  harmonize  the  too  often 
jarring   powers   of  love,  friendship,  industry,  and 
genius^  with  honour,  health,    fame,    and   felicity. 
For  a  long  series  of  years  Mr.  Harris  has  been  en.- 
gaged  in  a  delightful  round  of  domestic  and  social 
flections.     The  first  class,  always  the  most  near 
and  dear  to  a  man,  have  blessed  him  both  as  a  hus^ 
band  and  a  father;  and  the  last  have  associated  him 
in  the  bonds  of  friendship  with  many  of  the  best  and 
^eatcf  t  ornaments  of  their  country* 

U3      * 
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We  cannot  mention  thft  bame^clt  comforts  wl|ic)| 
^r.  Harris  enjoys  in  his  own  family,  without  paying 
ji  brief  but  zealous  tribute  to  the  principal  source 
ifrom  whence  they  are  derived.  The  marriage  oiF 
Mr.  Harris  with  Miss  Newton  has  realized,  it  19 
said,  Thomson's  fascinating  description  of  domestic 
felicity.  The  general  report  of  this  lady,  received 
j&om  the  best  and  most  unequivocal  authority,  iq 
what  respects  the  discharge  6f  her  relative  duties 
and  the  particular  record  of  her  many  amiable  and 
attaching  qualities,  madp  to  the  author  of  this  artVt 
icle,  by  a  friend  *^  now  to  the  dust  gone  down,^' 
ponstitutd  a  most  inestimable  character, 

**  If  there  ever  lived  a  woman/'— *said  th^  deceased  firiend  al-y 
laded  to,  and  who  ipake  on  the  daily  collected  testimony  ofrnzny 
y^ar^T-^'  if  there  ever  lived  a  womao,  who,  to  softness  of  man* 
f *  ners  and  gentleness  of  heart,  united  powpr  of  undefbCaQd^o|^ 
**  and  energy  of  mind':  with  qualities  to  create  love,  to  secure 
*'  friendship,  zhd  %q  it  the  principles  of  both  in  dispositions  lets 
^*  steady,  ^ernapsi  than  heroWn ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  female 
f  qualified  for  ^(^rforaaing  the  strongi^ii  as  well  as  the  tenderest 
**  domestic  relational  aftid  while  others  might  change,  remaia 
f^  herself  the  same  \  ^  dp  verily  ^^Hf ^f  ^P*  ^^mt  (q  be  tha( 
•«  woman/*     ^      .      -    ^^     .        '        '      *    *      '•' 

With  respe^  to  th^  friendships  pf  Mr.  Harris,  i^ 
may  naturally  be'supp6^d,^hat  a  compaiatively 
long  life,  passed  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  metropoUS| 
find  at  the  bead  of  one  of  its  pQ(ost  elegant  and  rat 
tionaj  amusemepts,  which  he  stiJI  conducts  .with  a 
ppirit  of  perseverance  that  forms  a  remarkable  trait 
\fi  hi^  cbarafter,  must  have  raixt  him'  with  all  rank$ 
jpd  orders  of  sQciety}  and  that,  possessing  power| 
'■'■'"■"'"'■  •■■'•'bptli 


iKAh  0f  conrersatlon  and  argument,  his  company 
iias  been  much  covetad,  at  well  by  the  lively  as  the 
profound,  the  grave  as  the  gay.  To  select,  from 
-the  long  list  of  his  contemporaries,  such  only  as 
^ere,  or  are,  remarkable.'for  their  wit  or  their  wis- 
<Iom,  their  private  integrity  or  their  public  services, 
or,  for  a  happy  mixture  of  all  these,  would  afford  m 
gratifying  pleasure  to  the  author  of  this  memoir,  as 
well  as  to  ^e  public;  since  it  would  exhibit  a  his>- 
tory  of  the  theatre  and  drama,  of  the  poets  and  per* 
^rmers  who  have  sustained,  and  the  patrons  who 
hiawQ  promoted  them ;  blended  with  the  most  re- 
markable characters  that  have  figured  on  his  owu 
stage,  or  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  And  without  borrowing  a  single  anec- 
dote or  reflection  from  any  former  biographer  in 
Jthis  memoir-loving  «age,  we  have  not  a  doubt  but 
that  such  a  narrative  mi^t  be  rendered  sufficiently 
original,  curious,  and  interesting;.  This  pleasure 
being  denied  us,  we  c^n  at  present  only  mention 
slightly  a  very  few  circumstances  and  personages. 

It  would  be  great  negligence  to  omit  observing, 
that  to  the  early  intimacy  of  Mr.  Harris  with  Mr. 
Sheridan,  the  public  is  indebted,  indirectly,  for  tlie 
dramatic  entertainment  it  has  derived  from  the  pen 
of  the  last->named  higUy-gifted  being;  since  it  was 
to  Mr.  Harris's  intrcaty  that  Mr.  Sheridan  first  turned 
2iis  richly-stored  mind  to  the  theatre;  with  what  eft- 
feet  is  universally  known. 

These  two  gentlemen,  in  the  progress  of  their 
4ponnei|:ioD  with  each  other,  attempted  to  put  the 


theatres  of  Drury-kne  and  Covent-garden  i^pOft  f^ 
plan  of  amity.  They  thought  it  no  way  ncc^^supyi 
either  to  their  private  interest  of  to  public  ^ixiuae^ 
ment,  that  the  ancient  system  of  je^ilousy  skod  hosti- 
lity should  any  longer  prevail;  but  that  a. friendly 
intercourse  of  generous  emulaUon  and  frict^Klly  asr 
furance,  osrrespondent  with  the  sentiment  ^flfoodr 
will  in  their  own  hearts,  might  be  established.  Ao- 
.cordingly,  they  arranged  with  their  respective  part- 
jners,  for  their  mutual  and  joint  intereft.  Tliey  pun- 
^chased  the  opera-house  also  conjointly,  by  which 
union  their  property  as  well  as  their  persons  ap- 
peared,  for  a  considerable  time,  inseparable. 
^  The  mighty,  and  almost  unbounded  powers  of 
Sheridan,  however,  could  not  long  be  confined  to 
theatres :  the  sphere  of  the  dram^,  although  he  was 
confessed  to  be,  even  in  the  dawn  of  his  radiance, 
aiid  although  he  still  continues,  modernly  speaking, 
its  most  brilliant  orb,  seemed  too  narrow  for.  the 
display  of  his  genius;  yet,  certainly,  it  i^  "  de« 
voutJy  to  be^  wished'^,  he  could  have  been  per- 
suaded to  have  shared  the  senate  with  the  stjige; 
at  least,  that  if  one  possessed,  by  favour,  his  deeper 
contemplation,  the  other  might  have  been  ranked 
in  the  list  of  his  more  frequent  amusements.  The 
writer  of  this  article' has  attentively  watched  his 
entrance  into  public  life,  and,  step  by  step,  attended 
his  progress  both  as  a  poet  and  politician.  In  each 
of  those  characters  liis  admiration  of  talents 

**  Equal  10  both,  and  arm'd  for  either  field," 

has  followed  his  exertions :  but  the  biographer  ojf 

Mr, 


Mr.  Hacris  wUl  reckpu  it  not  among  the  least  of 
the  bles&lng^  of  peace,  if  in  that  pause  of  politics-^ 
that  deej^  an<U  it  is  to  be  hoped,  very  long  r^cesg 
of  parliamentary  duty— which  the  late  pacific  treaty 
allows,^  Mr.  S.  should  be  prompted  again  to  woo 

th<? 


*  A  modern  and  very  popolar  author^  describing  the  present 
state  of  the  theatresj  hat  given  the  following  severe  but  true  rece/pi 

to  make  a  modern  comedy;  and  at  the  close  of  his . recipe,  he 

•         •  *  ■  < 

pays  a  just  compliment  to  the  genius,  while  he  includes  as  jusjp 
a  complaint  on  the  desertion  of  Sheridan.  The  passage  h  ex* 
tremely  appropriate  to  what  has  already  been  said  of  that  gentle- 
inan.  AJfter  the  author  of  the  Gleanings  has  advised  the  dramatist 
ID  give  his  hero 

m  **  All  tlje  bully  air, 

U  Croud  trick  on  trick,  and  let  him  boldly  twear ; 
**  But  above  all,  remember  to  surprize^ 
f  For  chieHy  there  the  art  of  writing  lies : 
V  With  more  than  hocus  pocus  make  each  scene, 
^  Like  juggler's  ball,  to  hold  a  cheat  within  ; 
<*  To  let  bis  hero  overset  the  table, 
<*  At  that  gives  zpst  and  spirit  to  his  fable : 
'*  Toss  down  the  tea-board,  smash  or  force  a  door, 
'*  Rare  jokes !  that  set  the  play-honse  in  a  roar, 
f  Inverting  good  old  plans  once  deemM  so  wise, 
^'  And  laugh  to  scorn  if  he  would  win  the  prize : 
••  Since  he's  now  thought  the  most  diverting  creature, 
••  Who  writes,  and  acts— blest  times! — most  out  of! nature. 
*'  And  is  this  fitting?  while  a  bard  yet  lives,  ^ 

••  To  whom  her  richest  stores  wrong'd  Nature  gives ; 
•*  Whose  magic  powers  these  tricksters  could  defeat, 
**  And  instant  drive  them  from  the  realms  of  wit: 
*«  Who,  with  the  slightest  waving  of  his  wand* 
^^  Could  re-enthrone  the  drama's  rigbtfi^l  baodV 


V       >\    «^' 
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"  the  muses,  who  will  be  sure  to  grant  h  ^uit;  an4 
that  he  may  once  more  1)e  induced,  since  he  will 
now  have  the  opportunity-r{he  has  long  had  the 
power—) 

«*  To  bid  the  feign  commenee 

«*  Of  rescued  Nature,  and  rerivuig  Seoie; 

«<  To  chate  the  cbamis  of  sound*  the  pomj^s  of  show, 

*'  For  useful  mirth  and  salutary  woe : 

**  Bid  scenic  virtue  form  the  rising  age, 

f*  And  troth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the  stage.*' 

The  part  which  ^fr.  Sheridan  took  in  politics 
caused  a  total  ^eparatjon  of  Interests,  jjiid  in  some 
measure  of  jntimacy  betweirn  h;m  and  Mr.  (f ajris  i 
but  not  so  of  their  friendship;  theirmutual  inter- 
change of  good  ofHqes,  both  in  and  out  of  thekr 
theatres,  reflects  equal  hpxiour  on  both, 

Mr.  Harris  also  maintained,  for  five  and  twenty 
years,  the  strictest  friendship,  and  almost  constant 
jntercourje  with  Macklip ;  ^n^  yy^;  pprhaps,  the 
only  man  with  whom  that  father  of  the  modem  stage 
never  had  a  quarrel.  But  so  much  has  been  said  of 
this  veteran  writer  and  performer,  in  moft  of  the 
late  periodical  works,  that  the  public  may,  perhaps, 
have  already  been  tempted  to  exclaim,  **  something 
too  much  of  this."    We  shall  therefor?  only  observe 

■   "  ■  ■  : ^>       .  '^ 

**  0\  would  he  prove  again  that  drama's  friendf 
"  Soon  would  the  reign  of  merry-andrews  end. 
*'  But  still  (he  { atriot  veils  the  poet's  charms, 

''And  *  love  assises  to  steal  him  from  her  arms. 

■* 

•  Mr.  Sheridan  had  recently  received  the  hand  of  his  second  Lady* 
wJ^o  these  vcrsfs  were  wrjtten. 
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pf  Ms  character,  generally »  that  he  was  a  man  a| 
Ikthletic  and  muscular  in  the  ftrength  of  his  mind  a^ 
in  th«  confiruction  of  his  body ;  that  his  concept 
tions,  and  delivery  pf  them  in  expression,  were  ak 
ways  in  the  extremes  of  right  and  wrong  ;  that  hia 
en^^rgief  were  not  more  accurate  than  powerful ;  his 
qualities  not  more  active  than  profound ;  that  he 
was  persevering  almost  to  an  unparalelled  excess,  in 
the  pursuit  of  good  and  evil ;  and  that,  although 
bitter  in  his  enmitieSi  he  was  warm  in  his  friend- 
ships. He  felt  no  "  cold  medium**  in  either;  yet, 
partly  from  a  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  the 
world,  and  partly  frojp  asperity  of  temper,  he  wa^ 
ever  too  suspicious  of  the  motives  of  those  about 
him.  It  is  for  ever  to  be  remembered,  to  the  honour 
of  Mr.  Harris,  that  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Palmer,  the  present  representative  of  the  city 
of  Bath,  he  set  on  foQt  the  subscription  that  made 
the  latter  days  of  this  extraordinary  man  easy,  and 
also  provided  for  his  widow,  who  is  still  living. 

We  regret  thaf  we  have  scarcely  left  ourselves 
room  eveh  to  mention  the  well-known  friend  of  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Divef,  ^ho,  upon  great  as  well  as  small 
occasions,  discovers  toward  the  denizeps  of  his  bo- 
wm  the  goodness  and  the  ^yarmfh  of  his  heart  j 
which  though  always  hot  and  flaming  as  a  meteor^ 
is  clear  and '  steady  as  a  fixed  star.  He  has  some* 
what  of  a  rough  husk  about  him,  to  be  sure,  but  the; 
kernel  of  his  chara£ter  is  admirably  sweet  andisound. 

This  gentleman,  tp  a  thousand  good  qualities^ 
adds  a  weakness  w]uch  frequently  gubjects  him  to 
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ihe  raillery  sff  his  friends— a  failing,  indeed,  nov^ 
pretty  well  worn  out :  I  mean  the  pride  of  anocfei 
^ry,  which  is  somewhat  allowable,  as  he  h  undoubt* 
<edly  descended  from  one  of  the  mod  ancient  fa* 
milies  in  the  kingdom,  A  whimsical  circumstance 
arose  from  this  pride  in  a  conversation  with  Lord 
Leicester,  the  first  genealogist  in  Europe;  who  pro* 
fessed  that,  after  the  most  accurate  investigation,  he 
could  trace  fke  family  but  little  beyond  the  Con^uat. 
This  80  offended  him,  that  he  was  going  away  in  a 
JiufF,  when  his  lordship  stopt  him  with—"  ray  dear 
Dives,  don't  be  angry ;  I  have  really  taken  great 
pains  in  this  matter,  knowing  how  much  you  hare 
it  at  heart,  and  am  so  convinced  of  the  antiquity  of 
your  family,  that  I  really  had  thoughts  of  setting 
you  down  as  lineally  descended  from  the  great  Mr, 
Dives,  who  used  poor  Lazarus  so  inhospitably;  but 
knowing  the  gjsnerosity  of  your  heart,  I  coiiki  liot 
for  the  soul  of  me  reconcile,  to  myself,  that  you  had 
0  drop  of  his  selfish  blood  in  your  veins/' 

In  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Harris's  life  his  p^on 
jwas  extremely  elegant ;  but  it  always  discovered 
pore  delicacy  than  strength ;  his  features  were  soft 
and  engaging,  and  his  address  peculiarly  gentle  yet 
spirited.  His  figure  is  still  very  interesting  :  and  he 
is  in  the  possession  of  good  general  health ;  thought 
of  late  years,  he  has  suffered  much  from  a  pulmonary 
complaint,  that  appears  to  have  affected  his  lungs^ 
and  which  has  sunk  an  animated  and  lively  tone  of 
•yoice  to  a  low  whisper;  and  that  not  always  given 
fvithout  seeming  to  be  elaborated.    3ut  all  his  socia^ 

habitudes^ 


'\ 


Babitudes^  aixl  his  active  pursuits,  are  still  enjoyed; 
with  little  abatement  either  of  pleasure,  or  applica^ 
f  ion.  Amongst  the  latter,  his  love  of  field-sports  and 
Exercise  is  still  pre-eminent;  and  he  adjoins  to  these^' 
According  to  the  mode— ought  we  not  to  say  the  af^ 
fectations  of  the  times — ^mething  of  the  scientific 
and  practical  farmer.  Thus,  however,  are  the  means' 
6f  health  and  pleasure  blended  with  wholesome  oc- 
cupation; and  thus  he  provides  employments  to 
diversify  those  hours  which  are  devoted  to  that  oc- 
casional retirement,  so  desirable  to  those,  whose  life 
has  once  passed  its  meridian ; — employments  best 
calculated  to  render  sweet  and  respectable  the  de- 
cline of  our  days ;  and  if  some  little  variety  attaches 
to  these  agricultural  pursuits,  which  though  seldom* 
productive  to  gentlemen-farmers,  are  commonly  in- 
liocent,  as  not  being  unwieldy  enough  to  deal  the  d^-^' 
structions  of  monopoly  through  the  fields  they  cul- 
tivate, and  therefore,  form  an  agreeable  contrast  to* 
the  avocations  of  a  theatre.  In  this  point  of 
View  they  are  not  only  to  ■  be  ranked  amongsl^ 
•*  those  painted  clouds  that  beautify  our  days,"  but* 
jyrove  a  celebrated  assertion  of  the  same  poet,  who* 
isserts,  that  "  vanity  is  given  in  vain/' 

The  image  of  this  gentleman's  mind  may  be  col- 
tected  separably  from  the  different  facts  which  hav^ 
been  givert  of  him  in  the  course  of  this  rriemoir.  It 
is  a  mind  at  once  adventurous  and  circumspect,' 
Capable  of  the  depths  of  thought,  ydt  6ften  delight- 
ing to  sport  on  the  surface.  By  a  union  of  powers^ 
SAustrativci  of  this  position,-  it  hzif  been  scen^  that 
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ikrhile  in  extreme  youth  he  conceived  and  eif  ecufecl 
the  most  hazardous  plans,  he  indulged  a  gay  festivitjr 
and  fond  enthusiasm ;  and  in  the  warmest  glow  of 
these,  and  of  passions^  that  too  often  relax  or  melt 
away  the  principles,  an  undeviating  integrity  insured 
him  the  most  implicit  confidence  in'  men  even  of 
colder  tempers.  In  truth,  it  was  soon  discovered^ 
that,  in  the  most  apparently  rash  undertakings  the 
soundness  of  his  head,  and  the  probity  of  his  lieart, 
were  to  be  relied  upon  and  trusted.  Hence  his 
power  6yer  the  feelings  and  fortunes  of  his  friends 
wa^,  in  a  manner  unlimited ;  a  distinction  possessed 
by  few  who  engaged  m  a  scheme,  the  very  nature 
of  which  has*  been  thought  to  giVi  a  visionary  and 
romantic  turn  to  the  projector ;  and  to'  incur  the 
stigma  of  a  character  desultory  and  pleasing»  but 
perilous. 

It  i^  this  lotig  establislied  universal  intiegrity, 
that  hai  insured  him  not  only  the  confidence  of  his 
private  friends,  but  that  of  the  public ;  who,  from  lotog 
experience  of  his  obedi^ence  to  their  wishes  and  de-' 
votion  to  their  entertainment,  as  well  as  the  convic* 
fion  of  his  having-  (to  glin  these  ends)  often  ex- 
pended more  than  could  be  afforded,  that  they  have 
promoted  his  interest  by  a  sacrifice  of  their  own  con- 
venience, to  prevent  his  becoming  too  much  the 
victim.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this,  is  his  having 
been  able  to  raise  the  prices  of  admission;  than  which' 
measure  thefe  could  not  possibly  have  been  amore 
striking  proof  of  the  firmest  attachment  of  his 
friends,  and  of  the  general  hearty  good- will  of  th^ 
^biic. 


Among  the  more  stern  parts  of  Mr.  Harris's 
tharacter^  an  unforgiving  inflexibility  of  resentment 
has  been  thought  to  form  a  prominent  feature^  but 
it  has  been  very  strongly  insisted  upon  by  those  who 
have  had  the  most  frequent  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  real  qualities  of  his  heart,  that,  though  he  re- 
tents,  perhaps,  too  deeply  a  meditated  injury,  or  one 
presumed  to  be  such,  there  is  nothing  of  implaca- 
bility in  his  disposition.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  as* 
serted,  that  he  can  not  only  forgive,  but,  when  he* 
has  forgiven,  enemy  or  friend,  few  men  can  so  en- 
tirely eradicate  from  the  mind  all  feeling  and  me- 
mory of  the  circumstances  that  produced  the 
estrangement. 

The  instances  in  proof  of  this  are  upon  record,^ 
and  sufficiently  various^  net  only  in  the  progress  of 
his  private  but  public  life.  With  fegard  to  the  latter^ 
it  is  next  to  an  impossibility,  that  a  man  in  the 
predicament  of  Mr.  Harris,  who  has  not  only  actors 
iind  authors-^alike  irritable  and  tenacious — but  the 
great  town  itself  to  consult/ to  appease,  to  conciliate^ 
and  to  gratify,  should  have  many  encounters  and 
many  oppositions.  Some  of  these,  even  of  an  early 
date,  must  still  be  in  the  general  recollection  ;  but 
to  etiter  into  any  details  of  what  is  long  since  for- 
given would  be  as  invidious  as  unnecessary* 
Garrick  and  he,>  in  the  early  part  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, were  very  shy  of  each  other;  but  they  soon 
grew  intimate,  and  a  lasting  friendship  followed. 
The  particulars  of  the  long  series  of  conflicts  that 
subsisted  betwixt    Mr.   Colman  and  Mr.  Harris^ 
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would  be  brought  back  to  the  reader's  memory  with' 
itill  less  satisfaction.  Be  it  sufficient  to  notCy  that 
all  animosity  was  fully  done  away  three  years  pre* 
▼ious  to  the  first-mentioned  gentleman's  quitting 
Ae  property,  and  friendship  re-established  between 
them  to  his  decease,  and  since  continued  with  the 
younger  Colman.  Disputes  ontt  ended^  no  Enmity 
remains  with  him. 

It  is  not  without  sincere  concern,  that  the  duty  of 
biography — which,  whether  limited  to  thfe  compast 
of  a  few  pages,  or  expanded  into  bulky  volumes,  ii 
|)recisely  the  same — renders  it  necessary  to  mention' 
a  more  recent,  and,  as  it  might  have  turned  out,  a' 
more  fatal  contention:  and  the  same  duty  impels  us 
to  observe,  that  Mr.  Harris  never  apf)eared  to  have 
been  more  successful,  nor  to  have  had  more  justice 
m  the  cause,  or  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  it,  thanf 
tn  his  late  dispute  with  some  of  the  principal  per* 
formers  of  Covent-garden  theatre. 

Either  at  the  public  investigation  of  the  merits  of 
this  cause,  or  in  some  printed  criticism  since,  several 
Observations  were  made,  the  spirit  of  which,  though' 
Aot  perhaps  the  precise  letter,  fix  in  our  memory. 
It  was  there  remarked,  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
theatre  ha^  certainly  a  right  to  withhold  his  coun* 
fenance  from  the  insurgent  performers,  till  they 
Assure  hira  ihat  their  conspiracy  is  at  an  end.  It  is 
ilso  evident,  that  the  government  of  the  theatre 
ftiust  reside  in  the  han(Js  of  the  proprietors,  and  not 
in  those  of  the  actors,  who  are  bound  by  their  arti- 
cles 3  and  in  every  case'  of  real  grievance  they  have 
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DO  right  to  assemble  as  a  faction,  but  ougbt  to  apply 
separately  for  that  redress  which  it  is  the  interest  of 
their  employer  to  impart.  And  it  was  further  6\>. 
served,  that  the  idea  of  the  performers  having  a  right 
to  enjoy  their  own  cast  of  characters,  for  ever,  is  ab- 
surd in  itself,  and  might  be  productive  of  the  deepest 
injury  to  a  theatre.  Upon  this  principle,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  emulation,  and  rising  genius 
would  have  no  hope  for  encourage  meat  and  success* 

The  reasoning  to  be  deduced  from  this  cannot 
but  be  conclusive :  it  is  manifest,  that  if  any  breach 
of  contract  takes  place,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor 
(though  no  such  thing  was  pretended,)  or  any  indi- 
vidual performer,  it  is  the  duty  of  that  performer 
to  apply  individually  for  redress,  and  not  to  join  ^n  a 
conspiracy,  to  disturb  the  theatre.  The  proprietor, 
on  any  just  ground  of  complaint  against  a  performer, 
would  certainly  not  appeal  to  the  body  of  actors  at 
large,  but  to  the  individual  who  trespassed  against 
the  terms  of  his  articles,  and  the  interests  of  the 
property. 

There  is  nothing  more  obvious,  than  that  it  cannot 
be  good  policy  in  the  proprietors  to  lessen  the  credit 
of  the  performers  ^  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  must  ob- 
viously be  the  interest  of  the  former  to  increase,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  attraction  of  the  actprs,  and 
to  place,  in  the  most;  advantageous  light,  the  talents 
they  possess. 

The  ambition,  the  jealousy,  the  spleen,  and  the 
rapacity  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  classes  of  men, 
are,  unhappily,  too  often  prevalent  in  the  theatrical 
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world;  Und  the  ditHculty  of  obviatifig  the €vife lir^ 
mg  from  all'  thd»$e  re^less  propensities^  rexxlers  the 
duties  of  a  niairtager  painful  and  irksome  in  the  mx^ 
cution.  If  the  theatre  affords  profits  at  otte  period^ 
it  is  subject  to  a  constsRlt  risque,  and  to  vast  di»- 
bursemeritis;  The  profit6>of  an  actor  are  not  cuual 
with  respect  to  his  salary ;  and,  if  he  possesses  dis-^ 
rtnguished  merit  in  his  profession,  he  may  generally 
look  with  confidence  to  public  liberality  on  his  bene* 
fit :  but  the  theatre  must  take  it»  chancey^  and  sub-^ 
niit  to  all  the  variations  of  popular  feaste/  «ul  strive 
to  maintain  its  ground  amidst  rival  Amuletntttt^  by 
an  unwearied  pursuit  of  novelty^  a[Bd  a  coDtkiua} 
expence  to  render  that  novelty  attractive. 

But  the  majority  of  those  very  performers  have 
avowedly  strengthened  this  opinion  by  their  own: 
Knd,  what  is  yet  more  cogent  than  any  opinion'*-^y 
ttieir  candid  and  manly  advances  to-  re-union  ;  ad- 
vances which  have  been  accepted  with  aut  alacrity 
that  doeahonouf  to  both  partie9k 

As  a  sincere  lover  of  the  drama,  and  bearing  a^ 
-eordial  good* will  towards  those  generally,  who  adom^ 
ismd  i^present  it;  as  well  as^  feeling  a  just  admiratioii 
of  the  high  public  claims  of  the  particular  actors^ 
Vvho,.'thinkiHg  themselves  aggrieved,  stood  forward^ 
the  writer  of  this  artide  most  heartily  rejoices,"  and 
his  readers  wiH  rejoice  with  him,  that  all  mistaken 
are  at  length  cleared  away,  and  all  amitieis  f^-estar 
bJished  among  Acm:  and  in  the  close  of  thiitne- 
mi>ir  he  cannot  but  breathe  a  sincere  hope,  that  thtr 
i^esult  of  the  theatrical^  like  that  of  the  nationalr 

yaion^ 
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tlnioni---and  indeed,  like  the  friendly  compacb  at 
J)reaicht  subsisting  m  distant  part^  of  the  world,—* 
inay  be  a  fair  and  equal  division,  and  interchange 
of  private  elmolument,  public  honour,  and  every 
tother  beatitude  of  peace.  .  . 

Since  the  first  publication  of  thii  memoir,  in  4 
former  edition,  it  is  with  very  great  satisfaction  we 
have  seen  announced  to  the  public,  that  Mr.  Har- 
ris has  sold  a  sixth  part  of  the  Covent-garden  patent 
.  ^nd  property  to  Mr.  John  Kimble,  for  the  sum, 
it  is  said,  of  £3,000!.  Mr.  Harris,  in  iln  dis-* 
posal,  has  acted  with  ^is  usual  liberality  and  judg* 
ibeht;  for  th^  purchase^  we  understand/  must  h€ 
"Very  advantageous  to  Mr.  Kemblc)  and  we  sincerely 
believe  thdt  thia,'like  most  of  Mn  Harris's  other  dra* 
matic  speculationis  in  theatrical  property,  will  amply 
*e\va>d  his  generous  arid  spirited  cionduct. 

After  ah  active  and  yqyj  anxious  lif6  in  (hi  servicft 
of  the  public,  with  a  fortune  so  greatly  iriiproved/ 
it  is  natural  fo  jkippoie  th^t  ht  may  have  in  his  con-i 
^emplatibn,  gradually  to  retire  from  so  fatiguing' 
and  arduous  a  governtiient  j  but  his  mind  is  too 
irdent,  and  we  hope  his  attachment  to  the  theatre,' 
^8  weir  as  towards  the  public,  is*  too  powerful  td 
iUow  hihd  entiVfely  to  withdraw  himself  from  its" 
i;eQeral  siiperinfendanc^  for  many  year^'  Vve  affec^ 
iSiMateiy  t^ust. 

Whatever  sliare  of  the  conduct  of  the  theatre  ho 
may  progressively  think  proper  to  confer  onl^n 
Ketoble,  who  of  course  becomes  the  deputy^mana- 
§it^  iik  infobssibk  it  ^.be  trusted  to  more  akiilfut 
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or  experienced  handp.  To  every  other  requisite  vr9 
may  venture  to  say,  without  fear  of  a  dissentient 
voice, that "  take  him  for  all  in  all/'  JohnKembi-s 
is  by  far  the  first  performer  now  in  Europe;  and  Mr. 
Harris,  by  admitting  him,  has  not  only  attached  this 
great  actor  to  his  theatre>  but  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  who  is  as  unquestionably  the  first  existing 
actress/ 

Thus,  at  length,  Mr.  Harris  has  gradually  com- 
bined the  first  talents  of  the  kingdom,  which  either 
tragedy,  comedy,  and  opera  may  demand,  and  com- 
pleted the  dramatic  force  of  Covent-garden  beyond 
whatever  has  been  exhibited  at  any  one  time  at  any 
one  theatre  in  England.  He  has  likewise  crowned 
the  emulative  spirit  of  a  gentleman^  whose  genius 
t  and  studies  have,  step  by  step,  .^vanced  him  to 
the  head  of  his  profession,  in  point  of  situation  as 
well  as  science.  And  lastly,  in  case  of  any  accident 
happening  to  Mr.  Harris,  he  has  bound  to  his  in* 
terests  and  property,  with  a  firm  regard  to  that  of 
bis  family,  an  honourable  and  grateful  man. 


MR.  CHRISTOPHER  ANSTEY. 

IN  the  introduction  of  this  excellent  and  original 

writer  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  we  bring  forward 

a  character  not  mote  distinguished  by  the  eminence 

of  his  learning  and  talents,  than  by  the  goodness  of 

•  his  heart.  ^ 

Mr.  Anstey  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anstey, 
of  Trompington,  in  Cambridgeshire.    Of  the  earlier 

part 
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pdXX  of  his  education  we  have  no  particular  account; 
nor  do  w^  conceive  that  any  traits  of  brilliancy  ap- 
peared in  his  juvenile  years;  at  least,  if  they  did,  the 
heads  of  the  university  at  Cambridge  were  not  saga-* 
cious  enough  to  discover  them;  for  it  appears  that* 
he  acquired  no  honours,  or  classical  wreaths,  "amidst 
the  cloister's  piale*'  of  that  learned  seminary, 

*       ^«  Where,  studious  of  ease, 

'*  Seven  ytzrs  did  I  sleep,  and  then  lost  my  degrees.'* 

That  Mr.  Anstey,  however,  was  unquestionably 
well  grounded  in  Greek  and  Latin,  his  many  valu- 
able publications  and  translations  from  both  those 
languages  fully  demonstrate;  and  as  he  soon  evinced 
a  genius  of  a  very  superior  and  original  kind,  we 
may  conclude  that  our  student  did  not  think  himself 
fairly  treated  by  those  great  dispensers  of  college 
honours ;  a  farther  proof  of  which  is,  that  he  never 
failed  to  speak  of  some  of  them  with  marked 
asperity,  pgrticularly  in  his  Bath  Guide;  where, 
among  the  dramatis  per^onae  that  appeared  at  the 
bath,  he  tells  us,  that  ^ 

**  Dean  Spaven,  dean  Mangey,  and  Dr.  de  Squirt, 
*'  Were  all  sent  from  Cambridge  to  rub  off  their  dirt.'* 

But  it  was  not,  luckily,  in  the  power  of  the  formal 
objections  of  learned  doctors,  who  could  not,  oir 
would  not*  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  search 
into  the  stories  of  the  acquired  knowledge  and  natu* 
ral  abilities  which  enriched  the  mind  of  young 
Anstey,  to  suppress  that  fire  of  genius,  which,  al- 
though long  dormant,  burst  forth  into  a  blaze  of, 

X  3  humour^ . 


humour,  wit»  and  polished  though  keen  satire  in  ifaf 
Kew  Bath  Guide. 

1  he  first  edition  of  tha^  truly  original  poem  ap« 
peared  about  the  year  1765,  and  was  received  by 
the  public  with  such  a  glow  of  pleasure^  that,  in  a 
vt^ry  short  time,  it  ran  through  many  Jarge  editions. 
Its  c.^aracter  as  a  composition,  is  an  un^on  of  the 
keenest  ir  nv,  the  most  beautiful  classic  allusions, 
sand  the  aptest  slmilies.  The  versification  is  pecu- 
liarly harmonious,  and  gpes  "  trippingly  from  the 
tongue/'  There  is  a  playful  spirit  diffused  over 
the  whole;  and  though  the  author  may  not  have 
had  any  particular  objects  in  his  eye,  yet  they  are 
all  so  naturally  apd  powerfully  depicted,  that  there 
iare  few  readers  who  have  no|  fqund  out  a  similitude 
between  the$e  fictitious  personage?  and  some  well 
known  characters  In  real  life,  who  are  in  the  habits 
ot  visiting  Bladud's  celebrate4  city. 

The  author's  name  has,  however,  never  appeared 
to  any  edition  of  this  fascinating  performance  ;  but 
it  was  soon  universally  known  to  be  the  production 
ofMr.  Anstey;  and  he  had  to  eijultj^  that  the  suf- 
frageof  every  man  of  genius  and  taste  in  the  king- 
dom gave  him  an  unqualified  niche  in  the  Temple 
of  Fame. 

Mr  A  nstey's  next  production  was  a  monody  09 
the  dedth  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  in  whidi  he 
discovered  that  his  tenderness  and  pathos  were  no 
way  inferior  to  his  wit  and  vivacity^  It  is  indeed  a 
mark  of  great  versatility,  that  the  same  muse  w  hich 
J)layed  off  its  merry  gambols  in  describing  the  Blun-» 

derhead 


4erhcad  family,  should  be  able  to  attune  her  lyre  to 
the  softest  notes  of  domestic  woe ;  yet  with  \vhai( 
.«ucce9S  our  author  has  effected  this  may  be  seen^ 
by  comparing  the*  follonnng  lines  on  the  much^ 
lamented  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  with 
the  mock-heroics  in  the  B^h  Gu¥ie^  which  are  iq 
«very  readei^s  recollection* 


\^ituou$  youth  i 


Thank  heav'n,  I  knew  thee  not— I  ne'er  shall  feel 
The  keen  regret  thy  droopiQg  friends  aostaia.; 
Yet  will  I  drqi  the  synpAthiaing  ten. 
And  this  l«&t  tribute  to  thy  memory  bring  s 
liot  tbax  chy  noble  birth  provokes  my  song. 
Or  claims  such  «0ering  from  the  muses*  shrine; 
But  that  thy  spotless*  undlssembling  heart* 
Thy  nnaflected  manners*  all  unstained 
With  pride  of  pow'ff  tnd  insolence  of  wesJth  % 
Thy  prpbityi  benevolence,  and  trutht 
{Best  inmates  of  man's  40ul)  for  ever  lost, 
Cropt|  like  fair  flow'rs*  in  life's  meridiaq  bloom* 
Fade  undi^ngoished  in  the  silMt  grave. 

When  we  consider  that  the  nobleman  here  la- 
mented was  the  father  of  a  son  no  less  illustrious  for 
every  fair  and  liberal  quality,  whose  untimely  fate 
the  British  empire  is  mourning  at  this  very  moment 
~the  late  Duke  of  Bedford — it  would  be  ungrate- 
ful, it  would  be  unnatural,  not  to  pour  forth  in  this 
place  the  tribute  of  that  heartfelt  regret,  which,  Ui 
common  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  we  .exr 
perience ;  nor  should  we,  It  is  conceived,  be  forgivea 
by  any  man,  under  whose  eye  these  pages  may  fall, 
5vere  we  to  hurry  from  this  national  j^ubject,  without 
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fondly  dwelling  on  the  virtues  of  this  exquisite 
character.  And  in  what  form  of  words  can  we  so 
well  express  our  sense  of  those  virtues,  as  in  the 
language  of  a  man  who  has  the  power  both  of  dis- 
cerning, and  of  describing  his  sensibility  of  merit 
in  the  highest  possible  perfection.  It  is  under  tlie 
sense  of  this  conviction  that  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  eloquent  elogiumof  Mr.Fox*,when  he  addressed 
the  House  of  Commons  in  his  place^  after  a  pause  in 
which  he  appeared  greatly  agitated  on  the  calamit- 
ous event,  which  had  not  merely  robbed  the  orator 
of  a  friend,  but  the  whole  community  of  a  parent.  If 
this  popular  and  truly  elegant  panegyric  be  not  im- 
pressed on  every  man^s  memory,  it  is  within  reach 
of  every  hand.  Nor  can  we  avoid  feeling  some  de* 
gree  of  virtuous  pride  that,  not  waiting  for  the  death 
of  this  great  and  good  man,  we  bore  testimony^  in 
his  life-time>  to  the  noble  personf  whose  early  fate 
has  been  so  pathetically  bewailed  by  Mr.  Fox^  and 
so  universally  lamented  by  the  public. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  late  Duke  of 
Bedford,  then  an  infant,  was  made  one  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  poet  whose  memoir  we  are  wrhing,  to 
support  the  illustrious  mother  under  the  sense  of  her 
afflictions. 

•*  —  Turn  thine  eyes  a  while, 

*'  Nor  with  that  lifelets  picture  feed  thy  woe ; 

*'  Tarn  yet  thine  eyes:  see  how  they  court  thy  smiles» 


*  See  Fox*8  speech  March  i6th»  i8oa. 
f  See  Public  Characters,  Vol.  I. 

^  TW»a 
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^'  Thoie  infant  pledges  of  connubial  }oy  1 

^  Dwell  in  their  looks, — and  trace  his  image  there.^ 

Our  poet'is  conclusion  of  his  elegant  tFibute  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Bedford's  father  is  so  interesting 
in  itself,  and  forms  so  engaging  a  transition  from  the 
sports  appropriate  to  the  mournful  muse,  to  her  em* 
ployments  in  gayer  moments,  that  we  cannot  resist 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  them. 


>  A  mute  forgive 


*'  Who  for  thy  sorrow  draws  the  pensive  sigh: 

*«  Who  feels  thy  grief,  tho'erst  in  frolic  hoor 

^*  She  turned  her  comic  rhymes  to  mirth  and  joy* 

**  Unskiil'd  (I  ween)  in  lofty  verse,  unu8*d 

**  To  plaintive  strains,  yet  by  soft  Pity  led, 

*'  Trembling  she  visits  the  Pierian  vale ; 

''  There  culls  each  fragrant  HowVto  deck  the  tomb 

*«  Where  generous  Russel  lies,  -■*'**^  *  *  ^ 


The  four  last  lines  are  a  scarcely  less  applicable 
tribute  to  the  tomb  of  the  Russel  whom  the  Bard/ 
then  lamented,  than  to  his,  on  which  the  nation  has 
so  recently  offered  of  its  sorrow  and  its  praise. 

Our  author  having  married  one  of  the  accom- 
plished daughters  of  Mr.  Calvert,  the  great  Brewer 
in  London,  was  blessed  with  a  numerous  offspring; 
and  finding  the  au:  of  his  favourite  Bath  more  con- 
genial to  his  taste,  and  better  adapted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  his  family,  he  has  resided  many  years  in  that 
city.  His  first  house  was  situated  in  that  grand  and 
uniform  pile  called  the  Royal  Crescent.  I'hose  who 
have  seen  it  cannot  have  forgotten  the  enchanting 
view  from  that  lovely  spot.    It  was  iathe  comtem* 
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plation  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  proprietor  of 
the  ground-rents  of  the  Crescent,  to  add  to*  his 
yearly  rental  b;  letting  those  fine  fields,  im- 
mediately before  that  elegant  segment  of  a  circlc> 
into  kitchen  gardens.  Taste,  propriety,  and  health, 
revolted  at  the  idea,  and  our  Bard  was  roused  to 
ridicule,  and  to  condemn  the  avaricious  principle 
that  could  suggest  it,  which  he  happily  effected  in 
a  beautiful  and  pointed  ode,  on  an  evening  view  of 
the  Crescent,  each  stanza  ending  with  '*  Sir  Peter 
Rivers  Grey/*  Luckily,  however,  cabbages  and 
turnips  were  never  transplanted  to  these  fields,  ii) 
/consequence  of  this  effusion  of  our  author's  pen; 
they  remained  in  a  kind  of  a  lawn,  the  delight  and 
.ornament  of  that  delightful  city. 

Mr.  Anstey  was  one  of  the  first  contributor  to 
the  poetic  amusement  established  by  the  late  la- 
mented Lady  Miller,  at  Bath  Easton.  This  institu- 
tion was  at  first  intended  to  promote  a  little  innocent 
ynirth  and  pleasure,  but  was  afterwards  productive 
of  more  noble  ends — the  establishing  a  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sick  ooor  of  the  city.  There  were,  not- 
3vithstanding,  some  malevolent  spirits,  who  loade<i 
^he  patroness  and  her  associates  with  unjust  and 
illiberal  abuse,  and  our  author  disc$v^id  or  fkoughi 
be  discovered^  the  writers  of  some  of  these  offensive 
essays  in  a  reverend  gentleman,  who  used  to  sub- 
scribe the  names  of  Rugulus,  Toby,  Cassar,  &c.  to 
Jhem.     Irritated  at  these  unmerited  attacks,  Mr. 

• 

Anstey  produced  a  poem  called  the  "  Triest  Dis^ 
mfedJ'  addressed  to  the  Re^.  Mr.     ■  This 


^as  a  lxK>st  violent  philippic  against  anonymouf 
a^sassins^  with  some  humour,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of ,  commendable  acrimony.  The  poeoot 
has  been  long  scarce^  and  seI4om  can  a  copy  of  it 
be  procured.  Ihe  following  loyal  and  spirited 
compliment  to  the  Monarch  is  well  deserving  a  pl^« 
fn  our  collection. 

•*  — ^  Could  I  the  fragrant  garland  twine 

<*  Of  sweetest  flowen  that  bloom  round  Vurtae's  ikriBe^ 

**  To  grace  the  huiband,  father,  and  the  man 

«<  Who  lives  and  governs  oo  the  Christian  plan ; 

f*  Pleas'd  with  mild  arts  his  empire  to  improve^ 

^*  JBlest  in  his  dear*  and  virtuous  con^rt's  love :  / 

^*  Who  'mid  the  toils  of  state  his  hours  employ 

**  On  ten  sweet  pledges  of  connpbial  joys> 

*'  And  gives  to  me  (who  equal  mumbers  share) 

*'  A  bnghc  example  of  connubial  care^ 

•'  '1  h.  •  would  1  raise  my  feeble  voice  to  sing 

•'  M)  good,  my  hv^noar'd,  and  my  gracious  King.** 

As  a  proof  of  Mr.  Anstey's  latinity,  he  addressed 
^,  poem  in  that  language  to  a  lamented  and  inger 
niousman — C.  W.  bamfylde,  Esq.  of  Hestercombe* 
in  Somersetshire.  This  was  universally  esteemed, 
by  every  scholar  capable  of  appreciating  its  merit, 
as  a  correct^  harmonious,  and  classical  composition: 
)){xt  the  subject — the  foibles  of  the  fashionable  world 
^— was  thought  unfit  for  Latin  verse,  especially  as  it 
was  generally  addressed  to  the  ladies.  In  a  shoit- 
time,  however,  he  made  ample  amends  both  to  the 
learned  and  unlearned,  by  the  publication  of  ^^  tha 
Election  Ball/'  in  the  manner  of  the  New  B^th 
Guide.  Th^  iirst  edition  was  printed  in  the  Somer- 
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setshiri^  dialect,  but  it  was  afterwards  altered^  ani! 
had  a  rapid  sale.  It  is,  perhaps,  inferior  to  the  Bath 
Guide ;  but  it  certainly  possesses  the  same  vein  of 
original  humour. 

But  this  general  imitation  strengthens  the  claim 
of  the  original  inventors,  and  sinks  the  others  into 
a  servile  train,  who  follow  their  leaders,  as  lulus 
followed  his  father.  The  Bath  Guide  will  remain 
for  ever  an  incomparably  elegant  though  light  pillar; 
in  the  temple  of  Fame,  while  the  temple  itself  shall 
endure ;  and  the  aspiring  herd  who  have  presumed 
to  build  on  Mr.  Anstey's  ground,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, amongst  which  we  must  notice  a  poetic  Chel- 
tenham Guide,  in  which  the  memoirs  of  the  Blun- 
derhead family  are  continued  and  concluded,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  very  early  production  of  Dr.  Mavor, 
have  already  fallen  under  the  weight  of  their  own 
architecture,  and  mixed  with  the  dust  of  things  for- 
gotten. 

The  mania  for  buildings  of  another  kind,  even  to 
the  ruin  of  the  architects,  and,  in  some  degree  to 
injuring  the  beauty  of  the  city,  raged  so  furiously 
in  Bath  some  years  ago,  that  groves,  gardens,  pros- 
pects, and  pleasure-grounds,  fell  victims  to  its  wide- 
spreading  folly.  Amongst  other  evils  attendant  here- 
upon, Mr.  Anstey  was  deprived  of  a  favourite  and 
beautiful  spot  of  ground,  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
he  took  great  pleasure.  It  was  there  that  our  poet 
passed  a  considerable  share  of  his  time,  and  where 
his  friends  were  entertained  and  delighted.  On 
being  deprived  of  this  charming  scene,  it  was  said 

he 
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he  determined  to  leave  Bath  in  disgust;  but  he 
worked  himself  into  good  buixibur  by  the  following 
sharp  epigram. 

**  Ye  men  of  Bath  who  stately  mansions  rear, 
"  I'o  wait  for  tenants  from  the  devil  knows  where, 
'*  Would  you  pursue  a  plan  which  cannot  fail, 
*'  Erect  a  mad-house^  and  enlarge  your  jail.'* 

This  produced  a  volley  of  sarcastic  censures:  the 
only  one  worthy  of  notice,  and  where  the  truth  was 
more  conspicuous  than  the  poetry^  is  the  foUwing : 

**  Whes  croods  arrive  fast,  our  streets  .increase. 

^  And  our  jul  only  proves  an  empty  space  ; 

*'  When  health  and  ease  here  court  the  grave  and  gay» 

^  Madmen  and  fools  alone  will  keep  away." 

The  fact  is»  at  that  season  the  houses  in  Bath  were 
not  by  any  means  sufficieilt '  for  the  influx  of  com* 
pany ;  andlthe  doors  of  the  jalt  were  literally  thrown 
open,  there  not  being  a  single  prisoner  within  the 
,walls/ ,  Mr.  Anstey  was  again  soon  reconciled  to 
the  place,  and  actually  purchased  several  houses  in 
the  most  eligible  situations.  He  continues^  to  re« 
side  at  this  favouritp  spot,  enlightening  by  his 
acquirements^  or  enlivening  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
conversation,  all  the  learned  and  polite  circles.  His 
ton-mots  are  made  the  subjects  of  praise,  and  afibrd 
constant  mirth  to  every  genteel  party.  His  own 
bounties  are  extensive,  and  his*  appeals  to  others 
have  the  best  effect  in  opening  the  tardy  purser 
strings.  He  is  in  every  shape  benevolence  personi- 
fied, making  ail  around  him  happy'.  His  sons  are 
bred  up  to  the  church,  the  law,  (he  army,  or  in 
some  civil  department  in  India. 
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Mr.  John  Anstey  (a  barrister)  pos^sses  the  legH 
timate  humour  of  his  father ;  as  his  poem^  called  the 
^  Pleader's  Guide,"  strongly  evinces.  More  ori^^ 
nality  of  humour,  keenness  of  satire,  a  deeper  know- 
ledge of  the  arcana  of  the  profession,  were  nerer  dis- 
played in  any  publication.  Mr.  Anstey  is  now 
touching  his  70th  year :  but,  like!  **  a  lufty  winter, 
hail  though  frofty,"  he  shews  no  rtiarks  of  decay^^ 
his  cheeks  are  florid,  and  his  eye  has  even  lic^  thaf 
briiliiincy  which  has  seldom  shone  with  superiof 
lustre  in  any  face.  In  short,  Mr.  Anitey  lires  itt  the 
enjoyment  of  a  well-acquired  fame,  a  happy  com- 
petehcy,  a  most  promising  young  family,  and  the 
bed  of  wives,  encircled  by  as  numerous  a  host  of 
friends  as  ever  graced  a.  patriarchal  circle. 

The  woods  of  Hestercomb  are  truly  beautiful  7 
a  hermitage  in  thenp,  with  the  figure  of  an  old  witeh 
painted  on  it,  occasioned  the  following  neat  compli- 
inent  from  the  late  Dr.  Langhorne. 

/*  O'ef  BAnrrLOB's  woodi^,  bjTarious  ttatvregticfd^ 
'*  A  wiuib  pnAic$9  bat  chentlut  witcrf  is  tA$tm/^ 
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if  was  our  intention  tb  have  inserted  at  biographic 
cal  memoir  of  the  author  of  the  Baviad  in  a  precede 
ing  volume  of  this  work,  when  we  accidentally  ob-' 
tained  information,  that  Mr.  Gifford  himself  designed 
to  perfix  a  sketch  of  his'  life  to  a  translation  of  Jii» 
iftnal,  which  he  was  preparing  for  publication.    In 

coBSiequcnce 
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toitileqiketiceof  this  intelligence,  we  relinqui^4  the 
gratification  of  presenting  to  our  readers  some  veiy 
interesting  particulars  relative  to  that  gentleman, 
from  a  persuasion  that  hi(  own  narrat've  would  at 
once  correct  and  enlarge  the  valuable  materials  witfar 
which  we  have  been  favoured. 

We  now  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  forbear* 
since^^Mr.  GifFord's  translation  of  Juvenal  has  ap- 
peared, and  with  it  the  expected  memoir  of  his  lifej 
which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  one  of  th« 
most  interesting  and  best  written  miorseaux^  which 
the  pen  of  the  biographer  has  ever  executed.  It  i» 
difficult  to  say  which  is  most  entitled  to  our  admira* 
tion,  the  manly  candour  which  unfolds  his  humble 
origin^  or  the  genuine  modesty  which  veils  his  pre* 
sent  eminence.  Of  the  former^  Mr.  Gifibrd  hatf* 
fiEivoured  us  with  a  description  in  all  respects  So  per* 
hct,  that  the  hand  of  arrogance  itself  would  recoil 
from  the  conceit  of  blemishing  so  beautiful  a  pro^ 
duction  by  the  alteratbn  of  a  point.  We  shall 
therefore  literally  copy  all  that  relates  to  this  part 
of  Mr.  GifFord's  life  from  bis  own  narration. 

It  will,  however,  be  our  pleasing  task  to  supp^ 
some  deficiencies  in  the  sequel  of  this  interesting 
memoir ;  a  task  which  the  modest  silence  of  tho 
UKtfaor  has  rendered  necessary.  K  be  him^if  bar 
conducted  his  readers  to  the  vale  of  obscurity,  and, 
as  he  terms  it,  of  poverty  **  beyond  the  commoft 
lot/*  in  which  Fate  first  cftst  him,  justice  demands, 
that  they  should  also  know  those  merits  which  have 

elevated  him  from  sueh  a  destiny  to  a  distinguishe4 
4i  rank 
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rank  among  the  Public  Characters  of  his  own 
times,  and  which  will  doubtless  secure  to  him  an 
honourable  fame,  when  many  of  the  more  dazzling 
meteors  of  transient  notoriety  shall  long  have  cejased 
to  glimmer. 

Of  my  family  (says  Mr.  GifTord)  I  know  but 
little,  and  that  little  is  not  very  precise.  My  great- 
grand-father,  (the  most  remote  of  it,  that  I  ever  re* 
collect  to  have  heard  mentioned)  possessed '-  consi* 
derable  property  at  Halsworthy,  a  parish  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ashburton;  but  whether  acquired 
or  inherited,  I  never  thought  of  asking,  and  do  not 
know.* 

He  was  probably  a  native  of  Devonshire,  for  there 
he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life ;  spent  them  too, 
in  some  sort  of  consideration,  for  Mr.  T.  (a  very  re* 
spectable  surgeon  of  Ashburton)  loved  to  repeat  to 
me,  when  I  first  grew  into  notice,  that  he  had  frc-^ 
quently  hunted  with  his  hounds. 

My  grandfather  was  on  ill  terms  with  him:  I 
believe,  not  without  sufficient  reason,  for  he  was 
extravagant  and  dissipated.  My  father  never  men- 
tioned his  name,  but  my  mother  would  sometimes 
tell  me  that  he  had  ruined  the  family.  That  he  spent 
much,  I  know;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
his  undutiful  conduct  occasioned  my  great-grand* 


.  *  I  have,  however,  some  faint  notion  of  hearing  my  mother 
•ay,  that  he,  or  his  father,  had  been  a  China  merchanti  in  Londoo. 
By  Chiaa  merchant  I  alwayi  understood|  and  so  perhaps  did  shtp 
•  dealer  in  China*ware. 
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father  to  bequeath  a  part  of  his  property  from 
him. 

My  father,  I  fear,  revenged  in  some  measure  the 
cause  of  my  great-grandfather.     He  was,  as  I  have 
heard  my  mother  say,    "  a  very  wild  young  man, 
who  could  be  kept  to  nothing."     He  was  sent  to 
the  grammar  school  at  Exeter  ^  from  which  he  made 
his  escape,  and  entered  on  board  of  a  man  of  war. 
He  was  soon  reclaimed  from  his  situation  by  my 
grandfather,  and  left  his  school  a  second  time,  to 
wander  in  some  vagabond  society*.     He  was  now 
probably  given  up;  for  he  was,  on  his  return  from 
this  notable  adventure,  reduced  to  article  himself 
to  a  plumber  and  glazier,  with  whom  he  luckily 
staid  long  enough  to  learn  the  business.     I  suppose 
his  father  was  now  dead,  for  he  became  possessed 
of  two  small  estates,  married   my  motherf,  (the 
daughter  of  a  carpenter  at  Ashburton,)  and  thought 
himself  rich  enough  to  set  up  for  himself;  which 
he  did  with  some  credit,  at  South  Molton.    Why  he 
chose  to  fix  there,  I  never  inquired ;  but  I  learned 
from  my  mother,  that  after  a  residence  of  four  or 
five  years  he  was  again  thoughtless  enough  to  en- 
gage in  a  dangerous  frolic,  which  drove  him  once 
more  to  sea.    This  was  an  attempt  to  excite  a  riot  iu 
a  Methodist  chapel;  for  which  his  companions  were 
prosecuted,  and  he  fled,  as  I  have  mentioned. 


/> 


*  He  had  gone  with  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew,  then  an  pid  man. 
f  Her   maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Cain.   My  father*^  christian 
aame  was  Edward. 

1802-3.  Y  My 


My  father  wias  a  good  seaman,  and  was  tQ6» 
rtiade  second  in  command  in  the  Lyon,  a  large  airmed 
transport  in  the  service  of  government :  while  my 
mother  (then  with  child  of  me)  returned  to  her  na-* 
tive  place,  Ashburton,  where  I  was  born,  m  April 

1757- 
The  resources  of  my  motlier  wer^  very  scanty^ 

They  arose  from  the  rent  of  three  or  four  small 
fields,  which  yet  remained  unsold,^  With  these, 
however,  she  did  what  she  could  for  me  j-  and  as^ 
«oon  as  I  was  old  enough  to  be  trusted  oul*^  of  her 
^ght,  sent  me  io  a  school-mistress  of  the  narhe  oi 
Parret,  from  whom  I  learned  in  due  time  to  readl 
I  cannot  boast  much  of  my  acquisitions  ait  this? 
School;  they  consisted  merely  of  the  contents  of  the 
"  Child's  Spelling  Book  :'^' but  for  my  mother,  who 
had  stored  up  the  literature  of  a  country  town,  which,- 
about  half  a  century  ago,  amounted  to  little  more  than 
what  was  disseminated  by  itinerant  ballad-singersy 
or  rather,  readers,  I  had  acquired  much  curious- 
knowledge  of  Catskin,  and  the  Golden  Bull,  and  the 
Bloody  Gardener,  and  many  other  histories  lequally 
iistructive  and  amusing. 

My  father  returned  from  sea  in  1764.  He  had 
been  at  the  siege  of  tlie  Havannah;  and  tliough  he 
received  more  than  an  hundred  poiJnds  for  prize- 
money,  and  his  wages  were  considerable,  yet,  as  he 
had  not  acquired  any  strict  habits  of  economy,  he 
brought  home  but  a  trifling  sum.  The  little  pro- 
perty yet  left  was  therefore  turned-  into  money ;  » 
trifle  more  was  get  by  agreeing  to  renounce  all 

future' 


lulure  pretensions  to  tin  estate  at  Totness*;  and 
.   With  this  my  father  set  up  a  second  time  as  a  glazier 
and  house-painter.  I  v^as  fiow  ^bout  eight  years  old; 
and  was  put  to  the  free-school   (kept   by  Hugh 
Smerdon)  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  afid  cypher. 
Here  I  continued  about  three  years,  making  a  most 
wretched  progress,  when  my  father  fell  sick  aind 
.  died.     He  had  not  acquired  wisdom  from  tiis  mis- 
.  fortunes,  but  continued  wasting  his  time  in  unprojSt- 
able  pursuits^  to  the  grfeat  detriment  of  his  business^ 
jHe  loved  drink  for  the  sake  of  society,  and  to  this 
love  he  fell  a  martyr  j  dying  of  a  decayed  and  ruined 
constitution  befote  hej  was  forty.     The  town's  peo- 
ple thought  him  a  shrewd  and  sensible  man,  and 
regretted  his  death.     As  for  me  I  never  greatly 
loved  him;  I  had  not  grown  up  with  hims  and  ht 
Was  too  prone  to  repulse  my  little  advances  to  fami- 
.  liarity,  with  coldness,  or  anger.     He  had  certainly 
.  some  reason  tp  be  displeased  with  me,  for  I  learned 
little  at  school,  and  nothing   at  home,  though  he 
,  would  now  and  then  attempt  to  give  me  some  in- 
light  into  the  business.     As  impressions  of  any  kind  ' 
are  not  very  stronjf  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve, 
;  ^  did  not  long  feel  his  loss;  nor  was  it  a  subject  ot 
fnuch  sorrow  to  me,  that  my  mother  was  doubtful 
of  her  ability  to  continue  ine  at  school,  though  Iliad 
by  this  time  acquired  a  love  for  reading. 


*  This  was  a  lot  of  smsdl  boufes  which  had  been  th'oughilessiy 
suffered  tj  fall  into  decay,  and  of  which  the  rents  had  tieen  sa 
long  unclidmed,  that  they  amid  noc  now  bo  rccof  ered,  nnkss  by 
all  expeoNve  litigaticta* 

y  4  \t«.^^ 
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I  never  knew  in  what  circumstances  my  motncr 
was  left:  most  probably  they  were  inadequate  to  her 
support,  without  some  kind  of  exertion,  especially 
as  she  was  now  burthened  with  a  second  child  about 
six  or  eight  months  old.  Unfortunately  she  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  my  father's  business;  for  which 
purpose  she  engaged  a  couple  of  journeymen,  who, 
finding  her  ignorant  of  every  part  of  it,  wasted  her 
property,  and  embezzled  her  money.  What  the 
consequence  of  this  double  fraud  would  have  been, 
there  was  no  opportunity  of  knowing,  as,  in  some- 
what  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  my  poor  mother  fol- 
lowed  my  father  to  the  grave.  She  was  an  excellent 
woman,  bore  my  father's  infirmities  with  patience 
and  good  humour,  loved  her  children  dearly,  atnd 
died  at  last  exhausted  with  anxiety  and  grief,  more 
on  their  account  than  on  her  own. 

I  was  not  quite  thirteen  when  this  happened;  my 
little  brother  was  hardly  two ;  and  we  had  not  a 
relation  nor  a  friend  in  the  world.  Every  thing  that 
was  left  was  seized  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
C  ,  for  money  advanced  to  my  mother.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  I  could  not  dispute  the  justice  of 
his  claims;  and  as  no  one  else  interfered,  he  was  of- 
fered to  do  as  he  liked.  My  little  brother  was  sent 
to  the  alms-house,  whither  his  nurse  followed  him 
out  of  pure  aflfection;  and  I  was  taken  to  the  house 
of  the  person  I  have  just  mentioned,  who  was  also 
my  godfather.  Respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  town 
(which,  whether  correct  or  not,  was,  that  hehadrepaid 
himself  by  the  sale  of  my  mother's  effects)  induced 
him  to  send  me  ag^tvXo  ^oo\>  ^\«x^\^'^  \xiore 
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diligent  than  before,  and  more  successfuj.  I  grew 
fond  of  arithmetic,  and  my  master  began  to  distin- 
guish me :  but  these  golden  days  were  over  in  less 

^han  three  months.  C sickened  at  the  expence ; 

and,  as  the  people  were  now  indifferent  to  my  fate,' 
he  looked  round  for  an  opportunity  of  ridding  him- 
self of  a  useless  charge.  He  had  previously  at- 
tempted to  engage  me  in  the  drudgery  of  husbandry. 
I  drove  the  plough  for  one  day  to  gratify  him,  but 
I  left  it  with  a  firm  resolution  to  do  so  no  more;  an  J 
in  despite  of  his  threats  and  promises,  adhered  to  my 
determination.  In  this  I  was  guided  no  less  by 
necessity  than  will.  During  my  father's  life,  in  at- 
tempting to  clamber  up  a  table,  I  had  fallen  back- 
ward, and  drawn  it  after  me ;  its  edge  fell  upon  my 
breast,  and  I  never  recovered  the  effects  of  the  blow, 
of  which  I  was  made  extremely  sensible,  on  any 
extraordinary  exertion:  ploughing,  therefore,  was 
out  of  the  question,  andj  as  I  have  already  said,  I 
ptterly  refused  to  follow  it. 

As  I  could  write  and  cypher  (as  the  phrase  is) 
C— —  next  thought  of  sending  me  to  Newfound- 
land, to  assist  in  a  storehouse.  For  this  purpose  he 
negotiated  with  a  Mr.  Holdes  worthy,  of  Dartmouth, 
who  agreed  to  fit  me  out.  1  left  Ashburton  with 
little  expectation  of  seeing  it  again,  and  indeed  with  • 
little  care,  and  rode  ^ith  my  godfather  to  the  dwel- 
ling of  Mr.  Holdesworthy.  On  seeing  me,  this  great 
man  observed,  with  a  look  of  pity  and  contempt, 
that  I  was  "  too  small,"  and  sent^jne  away  suffici- 
ently mortified.  I  expected  to  be  very  ill  received  • 
i>y  my  godfather^  but  he  said  nothiag.    Hft  d>d  x^\^ 
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however,  clioose  to  take  me  back  himself,  but  sent 
jftie  in  the  passage-boat  to  Totiicss,  fiom  whence  I 
was  to  walk  home.     On  the  passage,  the  boat  was" 
4riven  by  a  midnight  storm  on  the  rocks,  atid  | 
^scaped  with  life  almost  by  miracle. 

My  godfather  had  now  humbler*  views  for  me, 
and  I  had  little  heart  to  resist  any  thing.     He  pror 

•  ■  ■ 

posQd  to  send  me  on  board  one  of  the  Torbay  fish-' 
ing  boats^  I  ventured,  however,  to  remonstrate 
against  this,  and  the  matter  was  compromised  hf 
rny  consenting  to  go  on  board  a  coaster.  A  coastejT 
was  speedily  found  for  me  at  Brixham,  and  thithei^ 
I  went  when  little  more  than  thirteen. 

My  master,  whose  name  was  Fpll,  though  a  gros^f 
and  ignorant,  ^as  not  an  ill-natured  man ;  at  least; 
not  to  me :  and  my  mistress  used  me  with  tinvarying 
kindness,  moved  perhaps  by  my  weakness  and  ten- 
der years.  In  return  I  did  what  I  could  to  requite 
her,  and  my  good-will  was  not  overlooked. 

Our  vessel  was  not  very  Iprge  nor  our  crew  verjf' 
pumerou3.  On  ordinary  occasions,  such  as  short 
trips  to  Dartmouth,  Plymouth,  §cc.  it  consisted  only 
of  my  master,  an  apprentice  nearly  out  of  his  time, 
and  myself:  when  we  had  to  go  farther,  to  Ports- 
piouth  tor  example,  an  additional  hand  was  hirec^ 
for  the  voyage. 

In  this  vessel  (the  Two  Brothers)  I  cpntinue4 
nearly  a  twelvemonth  ;  and  here  I  got  a^^quainted 
wiih  nautical  terms,  and  contracted  a  love  for  the 
gea,  which  a  lapse  of  thirty  years  has  but  little  di- 
piinighed, 

ft  will  be  easily  conodv^iii  vV^vm^-^C^H^s  a  life 
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mf  hardship.  I  was  not  only  a  '^  ship  hoy  on  the 
high  and  giddy  mast/'  but  also  in  the  cahin,  where 
every  meniaj  office  fell  to  my  lot :  yet  if  I  was  restlesE 
and  discontented,  I  can  safely  say,  it  was  not  so 
much  on  account  of  this,  as  of  my  being  precluded 
from  all  possibility  of  readings  as  my  master  did  not 
possess,  nor  do  I  recollect  seeing,  during  the  whole 
time  of  my  abode  with  him,  a  single  book  of  any 
description,  except  the  Coasting  Pilot. 

As  my  lot  seemed  to-be  cast,  however,  I  was  no* 
negligent  in  seeking  Siuch  information  as  promised 
to  be  useful;  and  I  therefore  frequented,  at  my 
leisure  hours,  £uch  vessels  as  dropt  into  Torbay, 
On  attempting  to  get  on  board  one  of  those,  which 
I  did  at  midnight,  1  missed  my  footing,  and  fell  into 
the  sea.  Tbe  iioatidig  away  of  the  boat  alarmed  the 
man  on  deck,  who  came  to  the  ship^s  side  just  in 
time  to  see  me  sink,  tie  immediately  threw  out 
several  ropes,  one  of  which  providentially  (for  I  was 
unconscious  of  it)  entangled  itself  about  me,  and 
1  was  drawn  up  to  the  surfece  till  a  boat  could  be 
got  round-  The  usual  naethods  were  taken  to  reco- 
ver me,  and  I  awoke  in  bed  the  next  morning,  re- 
membering nothing  but  the  horror  I  (elt  when  I  first 
found  myself  unable  to  cry  out  for  assistance. 

This  was  not  my  only  escape ;  but  I  torbear  to 
speak  of  them.  An  escape  of  another  kind  was  noyr 
preparing  for  me,  which  deserves  all  my  notice^  a^ 
it  was  decisive  of  my  future  fate. 

On  Christmas-day  (1770)  I  was  surprised  by, a 
piessage  from  my  godfather,  saying  that  he  had  seat 
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^,  man  and  horse  to  bring  me  to  Ashbifrton  ;  ariif 
desiring  me  to  set  out  without  delay.     My  master* 
as  well  as  myself,  supposed  it  was  to  spend  the  holy- 
days  there ;  and  he,  therefore,  made  no  objection 
to  my  going.     We  w^re,  however,  both  mistaken. 

Since  I  had  lived  at  Brixham  I  had  broken  off  all 
connection  with  Ashburton.  I  had  no  relation  there 
but  my  poor  brother,*  who  was  yet  too  young  for 
any  kind  of  correspondence ;  and  the  conduct  of 
my  godfather  towards  me,  did  not  entitle  hini  to  any 
portion  of  my  gratitude,  or  kind  remembrance..  I 
lived  therefore  in  a  sort  of  sullen  independence  on 
all  I  had  formerly  known,  and  thought  without  re- 
gret of  being  abandoned  by  every  one  to  my  fate. 
But  I  had  not  been  overlooked.  The  women  of 
Brixham,  who  travelled  to  Ashburton  twice  a  week 
with  fish,  and  who  had  known  my  parents,  did  not 
see  me  without  kind  concern,  running  about  the 


*  Of  my  brother>  here  introduced  for  the  last  time,  I  most  yet 
uy  a  few  words.    He  was  literally 

The  child  of  misery  baptized  in  tears : 
and  the  short  passage  of  his  life  did  not  belie  the  melancholy  pre- 
sage of  his  infancy.  When  he  was  seven  years  old  the  pariah 
bound  him  out  to  a  husbandman  of  the  name  of  Lemao,  with 
whom  he  endured  incredible  hardships*  which  I  had  it  not  in  my 
power  to  alleviate.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  broke  hb  thighy  and 
I  took  that  opportunity  to  teach  him  to  read  and  write.  When 
my  own  situadon  was  improved*  I  persuaded  him  to  try  the  sea : 
be  did  so,  and  was  taken  on  board  the  Egmont,  on  conditiofi  that 
bis  master  should  receive  his  wages.  The  time  was  now  fast  ap« 
proacbing  when  I  coold  serve  him,  but  he  was  doomed  xq  know 
90  Airoiinible  change  of  foilvixit ;  Ve&VL  uck»  and  (Utd  at  Cork. 
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beach  in  a  mgged  jacket  and  trowsers.  They  men- 
tioned this  to  the  people  of  Ashburton,  and  never 
without  commiserating  my  change  of  condition. 
This  tale  often  repeated,  awakened  at  length  the 
pity  of  their  auditors;  and,  as  the  next  step,  their 
resentment  against  the  man  who  had  reduced  me  to 
such  a  state  of  wretchedness.  In  a  large  town  this 
would  have  had  little  effect,  but  in  a  place  like  Ash- 
burton, where  every  report  speedily  becomes  the 
common  property  of  all  the  inhabitants,  it  raised  a 
murmur,  which  my  godfather  found  himself  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  withstand;  he  therefore  de- 
termined, as  I  have  just  observed,  to  recall  me, 
which  he  could  easily  do,  as  I  wanted  some  months 
of  fourteen,  and  consequently  was  not  yet  bound. 

All  this  I  learned  on  my  arrival;  and  my  heart, 
which  had  been  cruelly  shut  up,  now  opened  to 
kinder  sentiments  and  fairer  views. 

After  the  holydays  I  returned  to  my  darling  pur- 
suit, arithmetic:  my  progress  was  now  so  rapid, 
that  in  a  few  months  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  school, 
and  qualified  to  assist  my  master  (Mr.  E.  Furlong) 
on  any  extraordinary  emergency.  As  he  usually 
gave  me  a  trifle  on  those  occasions,  it  raised  a 
thought  in  me,  that  by  engaging  with  him  as  a  regu- 
lar assistant,  and  undertaking  the  instruction  of  a 
few  evening  scholars,  I  mighty  with  a  little  addi- 
tional aid,  be  enabled  to  support  myself.  God 
knows,  my  ideas  of  support  at  this  time  were  of  no 
veiy  extravagant  nature.  I  had,  besides  another 
object  in  view.    Mr.  Hugh  Smerdon  (my  first  mas- 
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tcr)  was  now  grown  old  and  infirm  ;  it  seemed  un* 
Kkcly  that  he  should  hold  out  above  three  or  font 
years ;  and  I  fondly  flattered  myself  that,  notwith- 
standing my  youth,  I  might  possibly  be  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  I  was  in  my  fifteenth  year,  when 
1  built  these  castles :  a  storm,  however,  was  col- 
lecting, which  unexpectedly  burst  upon  roe,  and 
swept  them  all  away. 

On  mentioning  my  little  plan  to  C-  ,  he  treated 
it  with  the  utmost  contempt;  and  told  me,  in  his 
turn,  that  as  I  had  learned  enough,  and  more  thaa 
enough,  at  school,  he  must  be  considered  as  having 
fairly  discharged  his  duty  (so,  Indeed,  he  had)^  he 
added,  that  he  had  been  negociating  with  his  cousin^ 
a  shoemaker,  of  some  respectability,  who  had  libe- 
rally agreed  to  take  me  without  a  fee,  as  an  appren- 
tice. I  was  so  shocked  at  this  intelligence,  that  I 
did  not  remonstrate  J  but  went  in  suUenness  an4 
alence  to  my  new*  master,  to  whom  I  was  sooij 
after  bound,*  til|  I  shpujd  obt^iin  the  age  of  twentyr 

/one. 

The  family  consisted  of  four  journeymen,  two  sons 
about  my  own  age,  and  an  apprentice  somewhaf 
plder.  In  these  there  was  nothing  remarkable^ 
^ut  my  master  himself  was  the  strangest  creature  ! 
^e  was  a  Presbyterian,  whose  reading  was  entirely 
ponfined  to  the  small  tracts  published  on  the  Exeter 
pontroversy.     As  these  (at  least  his  portion  of  them) 


*  My  indenture,  which  now  lies  before  me,  is  dated  the  ist  of 
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v^m  all  on  one  side,  he  entertained  no  doubt  of- 
iheir  infallibility  5  and  being  noisy  and  disputacious^ 
was  sure  to  silence  his  opponents,  and  became,  in- 
consequence of  it,  intolerably  arrogant  and  con^ 
Ueited.  He  was  not,  howerer,  indebted  solely  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  for  his  triumph:  he 
was  possessed  of  running's  Dictionary,  and  he  made 
a  most  singular  use  of  it.  His  custom  was  to  fix  on 
any  word  in  common  use,  and  then  to  get  by  heait 
the  synonym,  or  periphrasis  by, which  it  was  ex* 
plained  in  the  book ;  this  he  constantly  substituted 
for  the  other  J  and  ashis  opponents  were  commonly 
ignorant  of  his  meaning,  his  victory  was  complete. 

With  such  a  man  I  was  not  likely  to  add  much  to 
my  stock  of  knowledge,  small  as  it  was;  and,  indeed,, 
nothing  could  be  well  smaller.  At  this  period,  I 
had  read  nothing  but  a  black  letter  romance,  called 
Parismus  and  Parisriienus,  and  a  few  loose  maga^ 
^ines  Which  my  mother  had  brought  from  South 
Moulton.  The  Bible,  indeed,  I  was  well  acquainted 
with;  it  was  the  favourite  study  of  my  grand-mother^ 
and  reading  it  frequently  with  her,  had  impressed 
Jt  strongly  on  my  mind  ;  these,  then,  with  the  imt. 
tation  ot  Thomas  4  Kempis,  which  I  used  to  read  to 
my  mother  on  her  death-bed,  constituted  the  whole 
pf  my  literary  acquisitions. 

AjB  I  hated  my  profession  with  a  perfect  hatred, 
I  made  no  progress  in  it,  and  was  consequently  little 
regarded  in  the  family,  of  which  I  sunk  by  degree^, 
into  the  corhmon  drudge :  this  did  not  much  dii* 
fliiiet  nie,  for  ay  ^irits  were  now  bumbled.   I  did 


not,  however,  quite  resign  the  hope  of  one  day  sue*, 
ceeding  to  Mr.  Hugh  Smerdon,  and  therefore  se*. 
cretly  prosecuted  my  favourite  study  at  every  interval 
of  leisure. 

These  intervals  were  not  very  frequent;  and  when 
the  use  I  made  of  them  was  found  out,  they  were 
rendered  still  less  so.  I  could  not  guess  the  motives 
for  this  at  first  j  but  at  length  I  discovered  that  my 
master  destined  his  youngest  son  for  the  situation  to 
which  I  aspired. 

I  possessed  at  this  time  but  one  book  in  the  world: 
it  was  a  treatise  on  algebra,  given  to  me  by  a  young 
woman,  who  had  found  it  in  a  lodging-house.  I 
considered  it  as  a  treasure ;  but  it  was  a  treasure 
locked  up:  for  it  supposed  the  reader  to  be  well  ac^ 
quainted  with  simple  equation,  and  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter.  My  master's  son  had  purchased 
Fenning's  Introduction;  this  was  precisely  what  I 
wanted,  but  he  carefully  concealed  it  from  me,  and 
I  was  indebted  to  chance  alone  for  stumbling  upon 
his  hiding-place.  I  sat  up  for  the  greatest  part  of 
several  nights  successively,  and,  before  he  suspected 
that  his  treatise  was  discovered^  had  completely 
mastered  it.  I  could  now  enter  upon  my  own;  and 
,  that  carried  me  pretty  far  into  the  science. 

This  was  not  done  without  difficulty.  I  had  not 
a  farthing  on  earth,  nor  a  friend  to  give  me  one :  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  therefore,  (in  despite  of  the  flippant 
remark  of  Lord  Orford)  were,  for  the  most  part,  as 
completely  out  of  my  reach,  as  a  crown  and  sceptre, 
lliere  was  indeed  a  resource ;  but  the  utmost  caution 

and 
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;ind  secrecy  were  necessary  in  applying  to  it.  I  beet 
out  pieceis  of  leather  as  smooth  as  possible,  and 
wrought  my  problems  on  them  with  a  blunted  awl: 
for  the  rest,  my  memory  was  tenacious,  and  I  could 
multiply  and  divide  by  it  to  a  great  extent. 

Hitherto  I  had  not  so  much  as  dreamt  of  poetry: 
indeed  I  scarce  knew  it  by  name;  and, whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  force  of  nature,  I  certainly  never 
^  lisp*d  in  numbers."  I  recollect  the  occasion  of 
my  first  attempt :  it  is,  like  all  the  rest  of  my  non- 
adventures,  of  so  unimportant  a  nature,  that  I  should 
blush  to  call  the  attention  of  the  idlest  reader  to  it, 
but  for  the  reason  alledged  in  the  introductory  para- 
graph.  A  person,  whose  name  escapes  me,  had 
undertaken  to  paint  a  sign  for  an  alehouse :  it  was 
to  be  a  lion,  but  the  unforturfate  artist  produced  a 
dog.  •  On  this  awkward  affair  one  of  my  acquaint- 
ance wrote  a  copy  of  what  we  called  verses:  I  liked 
it,  but  fancied  I  could  compose  something  more 
to  the  purpose :  I  tried,  and  by  the  unanimous 
sufferage  of  my  shop-mates  was  allowed  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. Notwithstanding  this  encouragement,  I 
thought  no  more  of  verse,  till  another  occurrence, 
as  trifling  as  the  former,  furnished  me  with  a  fresh 
subject :  and  so  I  went  on,  till  I  had  got  together 
about  a  dozen  of  them.  Certainly  nothing  on  earth 
was  ever  so  deplorable :  such  as  they  were,  however, ' 
they  were  talked  of  in  my  little  circle,  and  I  was 
sometimes  invited  to  repeat  them,  even  out  of  it. 
I  never  committed  a  line  to  paper  for  two  reasoas  i 
first,  because  I  had  no  paper ;  and  secondly — per^ 
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•  haps  I  might  be  excused  from  going  farther  ^  f>uf  ih 
,  truth  I  was  afraid^  for  my  master  had  already  threat-^ 
ened  me^  for  inadvertently  hitching  the  name  of  one 
of  his  customers  into  a  rhyme. 

The  repetitions  of  which  I  speak  were  always 
attended  with  applause^  and  sometimes  with  favourt 
Inore  substantial :  little  collections  were  now  and 
then  made,  and  I  have  received  sixpence    in  an 
evening.    To  one  who  bad  long  lived  in  the  absolute 
Want  of  money,  such  a  resource*  seemed  like  a  Pe- 
ruvian mine.     I  furnished  myself  by  degrees  with 
paper,  &c.  and  what  was  of  more  importance,  with 
books  of  geometry,  and  of  the  higher  branches  of 
algebra,   which   I  cautiously  concejiled.     Poetry, 
even  at  this  time,  was  no  amusement  of  mine :  H 
ivas  subservient  to  other  purposes  v  and  I  only  had 
.  recourse  to  if,  when  I  wanted  money  for  my  mathe- 
matical pursuits. 
But  the  clouds  were  gathering  fast^    My  masterV 
.  anger  was  raised  to  a  terrible  pitch  by  my  indiflfer- 
'  ence  to  his  dOncems,  and  still  more  by  the  report*, 
which  were  daily  brought  to  him  of  my  presumptu^ 
OU8  attempt  at  versification.    I  was  required  to  givef 
up  my  papers,  and  when  I  refused^  my  garret  wa^ 
searched,  m(y  little  hoard  of  books  discovered,  apd 
removed,  and  ail  future  repetitions  prohibited  in  the 
strictest  manner. 

This  was  a  very  severe  stroke,  and  I  felt  it  most 

Sensibly ;  h  was  followed  by  another  severer  still }  a 

.   stroke  which  crushed  the  hopes  I  had  so  long  and 

'   so  fondly  cheri^ed^  and  resigqedjme  at  once  to  di^s^y 

\;air^ 


pafrrf  Mf.  Hugh  Smerdon,  on  whose  succession*  [ 
had  calculated,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  person 
not  much  older  than  myself,  and  certainly  not  so  well 
qualified  for  the  situation. 

I  look  back  to  that  part  of  my  life  which  imme- 
diately^ followed  this  event,  with  little  satisfaction; 
It  was  a  period  of  gloom  and  savage  unsocilability: 
by  degrees  I  sunk  into  a  kind  of  corporeal  torpor  v 
or,  if  rouzed  into  activity  by  the  spirit  of  youth, 

■  wasted  the  exertion  in  s|>lenetic  and  vexatious 
Cricks,  which  alienated  the  few  acquaintances  conv* 
passion  had  left  me.  So  t  crept  on  in  silent  dtscon- 
lent  unfriended  and  unpitiedj  indignant  at  the  prc^ 
sent,  careless  of  the  future,  an  object  at  once  of 

'  apprehension  and  dislike. 

From  this  state  of  abjectness  I  was  raised  by  a? 
young  woman  of  my  own  class.  She  was  a  neigh- 
bour; and  whenever  I  took  my  solitary  walk^  with 
my  Wolfiu*  in  my  pocket,  she  usually  came  to  ^ 
door,  and  by  a  imile,  or  a  short  question  pnt  in  dxr 
friendliest  manner,  endeavoured  to  solicit  my  at- 
tention. My  heart  had  been  long  shut  ta  kindness^ 
but  the  sentiment  wat  not  dead  in  me:  it  rcviwcd 
at  the  first  encouraging  word :  and  the  gratitude  I 

'  felt  for  it,  was  the  first  pleasing  sensation  I  had  vco- 
tured  to  entertain  for  many  dreary  months. 

Together  with  gratitude,hope,  and  other  passibn» 
still  more  enlivening,  took  place  of  thai  uncomfort- 
able gloominess  which  so  lately  possessed  tnc:  I  re- 
turned to  my  companions,  and  by  every  winning  art 
in  my  power,  strove  to  make  them  forget  my  foiKcr 
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repulsive  ways.  '  In  this,  I  was  not  unsuccessful ;  I 
recovered  their  good-will,  and  began  by  degrees 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  favourite. 

My  master  still  murmured ;  for  the  business  of 
the  shop  went  on  no  better  than  before :  I  comforted 
myself,  however,  with  the  reflection  that  my  appren- 
ticeship was  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  when  I  deter- 
mined to  renounce  the  employmenr  for  ever,  and  to 
open  a  private  school. 

In  this  humble  and  obscure  state,  poor  beyond  the 
common  lot,  yet  flattering  my  ambition  with  day- 
dreams, which,  perhaps,  never  would  have  been 
realized,  I  was  found  in  the  twentieth  year  of  my 
age  by  Mr.  William  Cookesley,  a  name  never  to  be 
pronounced  by  me  without  veneration.  The  la- 
mentable doggerel  which  I  have  already  mentioned^ 
and  which  had  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  among 
people  of  my  own  degree,  had  by  some  accident  or 
other  reached  his  ear,  and  gave  him  a  curiosity  to 
inquire  after  the  author. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  interest  his  benevo- 
lence. My  little  history  was  not  untinctured  with 
melancholy,  and  I  laid  it  fairly  before  him:  his  first 
care  was  to  console;  his  second,  which  he  cherished 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence,  was  to  relieve 
and  support  me. 

Mr.  Cookesley  was  not  rich :  his  eminence  in  his 
profession,  which  was  that  of  a  surgeon,  procured 
him,  indeed,  much  employment ;  but  in  a  country 
town,  men  of  science  are  not  the  most  liberally  re- 
warded: ha  had,  besides,  a  very  numerous  famUy, 

which 


liWiicK  left  him  littie  for  the  purposes  of  general  be^ 
hevolence:  that  little,  however,  wasf  chearfuUy 
bestowed,  and  his  activity  and  zeal  were  ahrays  at 
hand  to  supply  t\tc  deficiences  of  bis  fortune; 

On  examining  ihto  the  nature  of  my  literary  at^ 
falinments,  he  foufid  (hefm  absohitely  fiothingr  h^ 
heard,  however^  with  equal  surprise  dnd  pleasure^ 
that,  amidst  the  grossest  ignorance  of  books,  I  had 
toade  a  very  considerable  progress  in  the  mfathe* 
fnatics.  He  engaged  me  to  enter  intp  ^e  details 
i}{  this  afisir ;  aUd  wheft  he  had  learned  that  I  haA 
niade  it  id  circumstance*  of  discouragement  and 
danger^  he  became  more  \^arm)y  hrterested  in  my 
favour,  as  he  now  saw  a  possibility  of  serving  me. 

The  plan  that  occurred  to  him  was  naturally  th«( 
tvhich  had  so  often  suggested  itself  to  me.  Thert* 
tvere  indeed  several  obstacles  ta  be  overcbme:  I  had 
eighteen  nionths  yet  ttf  serve  j  ray  hand-writing  wall 
bad,  and  my  language  very  mcorrcct ;  but  nothing 
tonld  slacken  the  zeal  of  this  excellent  man  3  he 
procured  a  few  of  my  poor  attempts  at  rhyme,  dis^' 
persed  them  ambngSt  his  friends  and  acquaintance; 
and  when  rfiy  name  ^t$  betome  somewhat  faitnli* 
<o  them,  Set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  my  relief.  I 
still  preserve  the  ori)ginal  piper^  its^  title  was  not 
very  magniftcent,  though  it  cxtceededf  f^(f  most  san- 
guine wishes  of  my  heart,  h  ran  fhus:  "A  Sub*' 
scription  for  purchasing  the  remainder  of  the  timfe 
of  William  Grfford,  and  for  enabling  him  to' improve 
himself  in  .Writing  and  English  Grammar/*  Fe^ 
contributed  more  than  five  shillings,  and  none  went 


I>eyond  •temand-sixpeince :  ^nough>  howevcf,  mif 
collected  to  free  me  from  my  apprenticeship,  (the* 
$um  tfBy  master  received  was  six  pounds^)  and  t^ 
maintain  me  fer  a  few  nu^nths,  during  which  1  s» 
«id^ously  attended  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smerdon. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  period  I  found  Ihat  my 
|>rogress  (for  I  will  speak  the  truth  in  modesty]  hgd 
been  more  considerable  than  my  patrons  expectedj: 
1  h^d  al^o  written  in  the  interim  several  little  pieces 
#)f  poetryji  less  rugged,  I  suppose,  than  my  f ormef 
ipnes>  94id  certainly  with  fewer  anomalies  of  language. 
$Ay  preceptor,  too,  -spoke  favourably  of  me ;  and  inf 
benefactor,  who  was  now  become  my  father  and 
ihy  friend,  hact. little  difficulty  in  persuading  my 
fiatron;  to  renew  their  donations,  and  oontinue  me 
^t  school  fpr  another  year.  Such  liberality  wasnqlf 
lost- upon  me ;  I  grew  anions  to  make  the  best  ro- 
*lirn'  in  my  power,  and  I  redoubled  my  diligence. 
Now,  that  I  am  sunk  into  indolence,  I  look  bacb 
with  some  degree  of  scepticism  td  the  exertions  of 
that  period..  . 

In  two  years  srnd  two  months  from  the  day  of  mf 
emancipation,  I  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Stnerdop- 
fit  for  the  university.  Th^  plan  of  opening  a  writing- 
school  had  been  abandoned*  almost  from  the  first : 
and  Mr.  Copkesley  looked  round  for  some  one  who- 
had  interest  ienough  to  procure  me  some  little  office 
at  Oxford.  This  person,  who  was  soon  found,  was* 
Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.  of  Denbury,  a  gentleman  to 
whom  I  have  already  been  indebted  for  much  liberal 
and  friendly  support.    He  procured  me-  the  place 

of 
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tt  Bib;  Lect.  at  Exeter  College;  sinA  tlns>  with 
such  occasional  assistance  from  the  country  as  Mr. 
i>x)kes]ey  undertook  to  provide^  was  thought  suf« 
ficient  to  enable  me  to  live,  at  lea^t,  till  I  had  tak^n 
it  degree. 

During  my  attendaince  on  Mr.'  Smerdonr  I  had 
Written,  at  I  observed  before,  several  tuneful  ti*ifles, 
^me  as  exercises,  others  voluiltarily,  (for  poetry 
Was  now  become  my  delight)  and  not  a  few  at  the 
desire  of  my  friends.  When  I  became  capable, 
howevei";  of  reading  Latin  arid  Greek  with  some 
degree  of  facility,  that  gentleman  employed  all  my 
leisure  hours  in  translations  from  the  classics  ;  and 
indeed  I  do  not  know  a  single  school-book,  of  whichf 
I  did  not  render  some  portion  into  English  verse. 
Among  others,  Juvenal  engaged  my  attention, 
or  leather  my  master's,  and  I  translated  the  tenth- 
Satire  for  a  holydiay  task.'  Mr.  Sinerdori  was  much 
pleased  with  this,  (I  wa^  not  lindelighted  with  it 
myself;)  and  as  I  was  now  become  fond  of  the 
author,  hie  easily  persuaded  me  to  proceed  with 
him,  and  I  translated  in  succession  the  third,  the 
fourth,  the  twejfth,  and  I  think  the  eighth  Satires* 
As  I  had  no  end  in  view  but  that  of  giving  a  tempo- 
rary satisfaction  to  my  benefactors,  I  thought  little 
liiore  of  these  than  of  many  other  things  of  th^  same . 
jiafui'e,  which  I'  wrote  from  time  to  tinie/  and  of 
"Which  t  never  copied  a  single  line. 

On  niy  removing  to  Exeter  College,  however,; 
Aiy  friend,  ever  attentive  to  my  Concerns,  advise4' 
ht  to  copy  my  translation  of  the  tenth  Satire^  and 
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present  it,  on  my  arrival,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strnfef/ 
(afterwards  rector)  to  whom  Mr.  Taylor  had  givcrf 
me  an  introductory  letter :  I  did  so,  and  it  wai 
kindly  received.  Thus  encouraged,  I  took  up  thrf 
first  and  second  Satires,  (I  mentibn  them  in  the 
order  they  wefe  translated)  when  my  friend^  who 
had  sedulously  watched  my  progress,  first  started 
the  idea  of  my  going  through  the  whole,  and  pub* 
Kshing  it  by  subscription,  as  a  means  to  increase" mf 
means  of  subsistence.  To  this  I  readily  acceded; 
and  finished  the  thirteenth,  eleventh,  and  fifteentft 
Satires :  the  remainder  were  the  ^ork  of  a  much 
later  period. 

When  I  had  gfbt  thus  far;  we  thought  it  a  fit 
time  to  mention  our  design ;  it  was  very  generally 
approved  of  by  my  friends ;  and  on  the  first  rf 
January,  1781,  the  subscription  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Cookesley  at  Ashburton,  and  by  niyself  at 
Exeter  College. 

So  bold  ail  undertaking  so  precipitafcly  an^ 
fiouncfed,  will  give  the  reader,  I  feir,  a  higher 
Opinion  of  my  conceit  than  of  my  talents:  neither 
the  one  ft  or  the  other,  however,  had  the  smallest 
Concern  with  the  business,  which  originated  solely 
in  ignorance:  I  wfote  verses  ^ith  great  facility,  ^nd 
I  wa&  simple  etioxigh  to  imagine  that  little  more  w& 
necessary  for  a'  translator  of  Juvenal!  I  was  nof, 
hideed,  unconscious  of  my  inaccuracies :  I  knetv 
that  they  wefe  namerous,  and  that  I  had  need  of 
iome  friendly  eye  to  point  them  out,  and  some  jfi- 
dicious  hand  to  rectify  or  remove  them :  but  for 

thts% 
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theie,  as  well  as  for  every  thing  else>  I  looked  to 
Mr.  CookesIey>  and  that  worthy  nian>  with  his 
usual  alacrity  and  kindness,  undertook  the  laborious 
task  of  revising  the  whole  translation-  My  friend 
was  no  great  Latinist,  perhaps  I  wa$  the  better  of 
the  two ;  but  he  had  taste  and  judgment,  which  I 
wanted.  What  advantages  might  have  been  ulti* 
mately  derived  from  them,  there  was  ufihappily  no 
opportunity  of  ascertaining,  a^  it  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  call  him  to  himself  by  a  sudden  death, 
before  we  had  quite  finished  the  first  Satire.  He 
died  with  fX  letter  of  mine  unopened  in  his  hands. 
This  event,  which  took  place  on  the  15th  of 
.  of  January,  1781,  afflicted  me  beyond  measure.*  I 
wa^s  not  only  deprived  of  a  mo$t  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate friend,  but  of  a  zealpus  and  ever<-active  pro^ 
tector,  on  whom  I  confidently  relied  for  support : 
the  sums  that  were  still  necessary  for  me  he  always 
collected ;  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  assist- 
ance, which  )vas  not  solicited  with  warmth,  would 
insensibly  c^ase  tp  b^  afforded.* 

In  many  instance^  this  w^s  actually  the  case :  the 
desertipn,  however,  was  xjot  general:  and  I  was 
encouraged  to  hop?,  by  the  unexpected  friendship 


*  *  I  began  thif  nnadorned  narradve  on  the  15th  of  Jaapary, 
iSoi  ;  twenty  years  have  therefore  elapsed  since  i  lott  oiy  benev 
faictor  aiMi  my  friend.  In  the  interval  I  have  wept  a  thousan4 
times  at  the  recollection  of  his  goodness;  I  yet  cherbh  his  memory 
wit^  filial  respect ;  and,  at  this  disunt  period,  my  be^rt  sinjif 
fritb|p  xnf  tt  ever}*  repetition  of  kit  name 
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of  Servington  Savery,  a  gentleman  who  volunttfriljif 
stood  forth  as  my  patron,  and  watched  over  my  in- 
terests with  kindness  and  attention. 

Some  time  before  Mn  Cookesley's  death,  we  had 
agreed  that  it  would  be  proper  to  deliver  out,  with 
the  terms  of  subscription,  a  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  translation  was  executed :  *  to  obviate 
any  idea  of  selection,  a  sheet  was  accordingly  takei^ 
from  the  beginning  of  the  first  Satire.  My  friend 
died  while  it  was  in  the  press. 

Aftei*  a  few  melancholy  weeks  I  resumed  th? 
translation  ;  but  found  myself  utterly  incapable  of 
proceeding.  I  had  been  so  accustomed  to  connect 
Mr.  Cookesley's  name  with  every  part  of  it,  and  \ 
laboured  with  such  delight  in  the  hope  of  giving  hini 
pleasure,  that  now,  when  he  appeared  to  have  left 
rne  in  the  midst  of  my  enterprize,  and  I  was  aban- 
doned to  my  own  efforts,  I  seemed  to  be  engaged  iji 
a  hopeless  struggle,  without  motive  or  end :  and  Wn 
idea,  which  was  perpetually  recurring  to  me,  brought 
^uch  bitter  anguish  with  it,  that  I  shut  up  the  work 
with  feelings  bordering  on  distraction. 

To  relieve  my  mind  I  had  recourse  to  other  pur- 
suits.    I  endeavoiu'ed   to  become  more  intimatelr 

I  i  ■  ■  .'  m 


f  Many  of  these  papers  were  distributed ;  t}>e  termt,  which  I 
extract  from  one  of  rhem,  were  these:  *'  The  work  shall  bt 
printed  in  quarto  (without  notes,)  and  be  delivered  to  the  fub« 
scrib(  rs  in  the  month  of  December  ne^t. 

*'  The  price  will  be  sixteen  shillings  in  boards*  half  to  befNud 
at  the  tiinepf  subspribingi  the  remaiBdcjr  on  delivery  ofthebqok.*^ 


>9cqusiibted  with  the  classic^  and  ta  acquire  some 
,of  the  modem  haguages :  by  permission  too,  6v 
^ther  recommendation,  of  the  rector  and  fellows^ 
I  also  undertook  the  oare  of  a  few  pupils :  this  re- 
moved much  of  my  anxiety  respecting  my  future 
^floeans  of  support.  I  have  a  heart-felt  pleasure  ir 
inentioiUB^lhisindulgence.of  my  college:  it  couM 
arise  from  nothing  but  the  liberal  desire  inherent 
I  think,  in  the  members  of  both  our  universities,  to 
encourage  every  thing  that  bears  the  most  distant 
^resemblance  to  tiilent^, ;  for  I  had  no  claims  on  thetf 
from  any  particular  exertions.  ' 

The  lapse  of  many  months  had  now  soothed  and 
tranquillized  my  mind,  -^nd  I  once  more  returned 
to  the  translation,  to  which  .a  wish  to^erye  a  young 
man,  surrounded  with  difficulties,  had  induced  a 
dumber  of  respectable  characters  to«et  their  namesf 
tmt  alas,  what  a  mortification!*  I  now  discovered^ 
for  the  irst  time,  that  my  own  experience,  and  th^ 
.advice  of  my  too,  too  partial  friend  had  engagi^d  me 
me  in  a  work^  for  the  due  execution  of  which,  ray 
literary  attainments  were  by  no  means  sufficient, 
jErrors  and  misconceptions  appeared  in  every  page. 
I  had,  indeed,  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of  Jg? 
yenal,  but  his  meaning  had  frequently  escaped  me  ; 
and  I  saw  the  necessity  of  a  long  and  painful  revi- 
sion, which  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the  period 
fixed  for  the  appearance  of  the  work.  Alarmed  at 
the  prospect,  I  instantly  resolved  (if  not  wisely,  yet 
I  trust  honestly)  to  renounce  the  publication  for  the 
present. 


In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  I  wrote  to  laf 
firiend  in  the  country,  (the  Rev.  Servingtqn  Sarery) 
requesting  him  to  return  the  subscription  money  ia 
in  his  hands,  to  the  subscribers.  He  did  not  eppr Qv« 
o:^  my  plan;  nevertheless  he  promised,  \i\  a  I^tte; 
which  now  lies  before  me,  to  comply  with  it ;  andt 
in  a  subsequent  one^  added  that  he  had  already  be* 
gun  to  do  so. 

For  myself  I  also  made  several  repayments;  an4 
trusted  a  sum  of  money  to  make  others,  with  a 
&Uqw  QoUpgizn^  yirbo^  not  Ipng  af(er,  fell  by  his  own 
bands  in  the  presence  of  his  fatber^  Bu(  th^ rp  wer^ 
ttill  some  whose  abode  could  not  be  di^Qyere4t  ^d 
Qther$,  01)  whpm  to  presy  the  taking  back  of  eight 
{billings  would  neither  be  decent  nor  respectful : 
even  from  these  I  ventured  to  flatter  myself  that  \ 
«hould  find  pardon,  when  on  some  future  day  I  pre* 
rented  them  with  the  Work,  (which  I  was  stil| 
secretly  detjjrminpd  tp  cpfpplptp)  renjleretf  mow 
worthy  patronage,  a^d  iqcrpased,  by  note^,  which  I 
ii|ow  perceived  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  tp  more 
(h^  dpuble  Its  proppsed  si;;^. 

In  the  leisure  pf  a  pouptry  residenpe^  |  ffmcied  thif 
might  be  dpne  in  t)^o  year( ;  perhjips  I  wa$  not  tpq 
^anguine :  the  eqcperjmf  nt,  Jiowgver,  was  pot  mr.de, 
for  ^bout  tbis  tfme  a  cirpumstance  h^ppen^d  whic^ 
f  hangecj  my  yiews,  ^nd  ipdeed  my  wholp  system  pf 
life. 

I  had  pontracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  person  of 
thenapjp  of »  ■,  recommepded  to  my  particular 
pptice  by  a  ^eptlemap  of  p^ von^irff  y^hofn  J  waf 


jiToud  of  an  opportunity  to  oblige.  This  person's 
Ipesidence  at  Oxford  was  not  long,  and  when  he  re<r 
turned  to  town,  I  maintained  a  correspondence  witH 
him  by  letters.  At  his  particular  request,  these  werQ 
enclosed  m  a  coyer  and  s^nt  to  Lord  GRosvEMaR ; 
one  day  I  inadvertently  omitt^  t\}t  direction,  and 
hit  Lordship  qecessarily  supposing  it  to  be  meant  for 
himself,  opened  9nd  r;,ad  it.  There  was  something 
in  it  which  attra(;te4  h|s  notice ;  ^d  when  he  gave 
^  f^t  letter  to  my  frien4.  h^  had  the  curiosity  to  en<f 
quire  about  his  correspondent  at  Oxford  -,  and,  upon 
the  answer  be  received^  ha<i|t)e  kindness  to  desire  he 
Viig^t  be  brought  to  see  him  on  l)i^  9oming  tp  town; 
to  thiscircumstance,  purely  accidental  On  all  fides,  and 
(9  this  alone  I  owe  my  introduction  to  this  nobleman. 
Qn  g^y  ^rst  visiti  he  asked  me  what  friends  I  had, 
^nd  9^1)?^  jfere  my  prospects  in  life ;  and  I  told  hinr^ 
that  I  l}ad  np  frjendSi  and  no  prospects  of  any  kind. 
|i^  M^id  no  more ;  J^ut  w)ipti  I  called  to  take  leave« 
previous  tq  returning  to  cpllege,  I  found  that  this 
simple  exposure  of  my  circums^nces  had  $unk  deep 
into*  his  mind.  At  parting,  he  informed  me  that  he 
<;h^ged  himself  with  my  present  support,  and  fu-r 
tur^  pstablishment ;  and  that,  till  this  last  90uld  be  efy 
fe,cted  tp  my  wish,  I  should  come  and  reside  witl^ 
him.  Thsse  were  not  yvords  of  course  :  they  wer^ 
more  that>  fulfilled  in  every  pointf  I  did  go,  an4 
{reside  with  him  j  and  I  experienced  a  warm  and 
(ordial  reception^  a  kind  and  affectionate  esteem, 
that  has  known  neither  diminution  nor  interruption^ 
(jpm  f bat  h^^r  to  t|u|f^  a  period  pf  (wentv  ^ear$  I 
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In  his  Lordship's  house  I  proceeded  with  Jnvmy^ 
till  I  was  called  upon  to  accompany  his  son  (one  of 
tlie  most  amiable  and  accomplished  youag  noUemen 
that  this  country,  fertile  in  $uch  charadtei^^  couki 
erer  boast)  to  the  continent.  With  him,  in  two 
successive  tours^  I  spent  many  years;  y^ars  of  which 
the  remembrance  will  always  be  dear-  to  me,  from 
the  recollection  that  a  friendship  was  then  contract* 
cd,  which  time,  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
each  other,  have  mellowed  into  a  regard  that  formf 
at  once  the  pride  and  happiness  of  my  life.*' 

Such  is  the  interesting  history  of  himself,  whiplji 
Mr.  Giflford,  with  unexampled  candour,  has  gi?ei| 
to  the  public. 

Who  that  ha3  perused  the  Baviad  and  thb-Mit^ 
VI AD,  with  a  judgment  capable  of  appreciating 
the  merits,  and  a  taste  sufficiently  refined  to  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  those  poems,  can  read  this  tniemoi^ 
without  exclaiming,  "  Was  such  the  origin  crf-Gi^ 
ford !  Was  such  the  theatre  in  which  his  first  idfta^ 
jvere  formed,  his  first  impressions  stamped !" 

It  is,  indeed,  almost  impossible  to  conceive  a  8ta« 
fion,  among  civilized  men,  mpre  remote  from  every 
^hing  allied  to  intellectual  sense,  to  polished  man? 
ners,  and  cultivated  taste,  than  the  birth  of  a  cabin-^ 
]boy  in  a  coaster !  Nor  can  the  shop  of  a  presbyte* 
rian  shoe-maker  be  considered  as  a  sphere  of  exi$« 
tence  much  more  elevated.  In  this  latter  situation^ 
Jiowever,  Mr.  Gifford  passed  several  years  of  that 
critical  period  of  youth,  when  in  general  those  habits 
are  acquired,  and  those  propensities  are  imjbibedi 

which 


jirhicii  clutractcriz;e  the  man.  How  then  Ims  it  hapr 
pencd,  that  light  and  sha4e  are  not  more  opposite 
to  each  other  than  is  the  character  of  Mr.  G  ifFord 
to  that,  which  a  similar  destination  in  life  would 
have  formed  in  almost  every  subject  ?  To  the  pro- 
perties of  GfL^ivs  0lone  can  such  a  preservation  of 
xnind  be  attributed.  That  rare  ingredient  among 
jthe  gifts  of  Nature  to  her  children  i^ras  mingled  in 
jthe  lot  of  GiiFord,  It  was  the  consciousness  of 
^ENius  which  made  him  spurn  the  labours  of  the 
plough ;  and  afterwards,  when  chilled  by  poverty 
and  depressed  by  sorrow,  he  sullenly  and  silently  sub* 
mitted  to  be  bound  apprentice,  is  it  not  discernible, 
from  his  own  pathetic  description  of  that  act,  that  it 
is  the  captivity  of  genius  which  is  recorded!  The 
apathy,  the  temporary  annihilation  of  mind,  which 
was  the  consequence  of  this  mental  bondage,  wiJJ ' 
be  easily  accounted  for  on  the  spme  grounds  by  the 
most  superficial  enquirer.  In  a  clime  so  unconge- 
jtiial,  genius  became  torpid.  Gifford  still  had  eyes 
and  ear^,  but  they  beheld  no  object,  they  imbibcid 
no  soimd  capable  of  conveying  to  such  a  mind  any 
impression  of  sufficient  force  to*rouse  its  energies, 
pr  even  to  excite  its  attention. 

Happily,  for  the  honour  of  our  age,  the  lethargic 
influence  of  such  an  atmosphere  was  not  permitte4 
Jo  be  permanent.  We  have  seen  that  the  discrimi- 
nation and  benevolence  of  a  Cookeslcy  released  im- 
prisoned genius,  and  we  have  seen,  with  gratitude  to 
Cookesley,  its  subsequent  career.  And  though  the 
distance  is  immense  betwejrn  the  eminence  of  the. 


author  0f  the  Baviad  and  the  obsairitjr  of  th# 
(abin  boy  of  the  Two  Brothers,  y«t  we  shall  cease 
to  be  sprpri^ed  at  the  atchievcment,  when  we  re* 
9ect  that  it  i^  not  more  natural,  that  the  eagle,  libe- 
rated from  a  prison  stakp,  should  dart  on  daring 
wings  to  meet  the  sun,  th^n  that  genius,  freed  from 
piisery,  poverty^  and  care,  should  soar  towards  th? 
summit  of  distipction. 

The  Baviad,  to  which  we  havp  so  often  aljuded^ 
though  Mr.  Cifford  does  not  once  mention  it  in  his 
own  memoir,  i$  unquestionably  the  best  satire  that 
bas  issued  from  th^  press  since  the  Rosciad  of  Chur*r 
chill.  The  epidpmip  malady  of  Delia  Cruscan  poetry^ 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Baviad,  must  be  in  the  recoil 
lection  of  jfnost  of  our  readers,*    A  fitter  subject . 

for 


*  For  the  information  of  those  readers  who  are  yet  straogeit  td 
this  admirable  satire,  we  abridge  tl)e  preface  tq  the  first  editioa. 

*'  In  1785,  (Mr.  Gi^ord  says)  a  few  English  of  both  sexei^ 
whom  chance  had  jumbled  together  at  floreoce,  topk  a  fancy  iq 
white  away  their  time  in  scribbling  high  panegyrics  on  themselretp 
and  complimentary  canzonettas  on  two  or  three  Italians^  who  nn^ 
iicrstood  too  li(ite  of  the  language  to  be  diigosted  with  them*  la 
ibis  there  was  not  much  harm ;  but  as  folly  is  progresstve,  tbev 
s^Q  wroMghi  themselvet  into  an  opinion  that  they  really  deserved 
the  fine  things  which  were  mutually  said  and  sutig  pf  each  other. 
About  the  same  period,  a  daily  paper  called  the  World  was  in 
fashion,  and  much  read*  This  paper  was  equally  lavish  of  its 
jM^ise  and  abase,  and  its  conductors  took  upon  themselves  to  direc| 
c^e  taste  of  the  tov^n,  by  prefixing  a  short  panegyric  to  every  trifle 
thac  appeared  in  their  own  columns*  The  first  cargo  of  Delia 
Crujcaa  poetry  w;s  given  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of 
this  paper.    Thcif  w^  ^  s|>ecious  brilliancy  in  these  exotics* 
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for  satire  never  presented  itself  to  the '  pocit's  lash  { 
and  we  are  almost  heathens  enough  to  say,  that 
Apollo,  through  the  agency  of  the  generous  Cookes- 
ley,  singled  out  GifFord  as  the  champion  of  hi^ 
cause  against  the  mad  rebels,  who  threatened  t6 
overturn  his  etnpire  upon  earth,  or  at  least  in  Bri- 
tain.    Be  this  as  it  may,  we  will  assert  that  the 

whith  dazzled  tlic  native  grubs*  who  had  scarce  erer  ventarcd 
beyond  a  sheep  and  a  crook»  aod  a  rose-tree  grovt»  with  an  osten- 
tations display  ^f  '*  bhie  hills/'  and  •'  crashing  torrents,'*  and 
**  petrifying  suns."  From  ad^mi ration. to  imitation  is  but  a  step* 
Honest  Yvnda  tried  his  hand  at  a  descriptive  ode»  and  succeeded 
keyond  his  hopes ;  Anna  Matilda  followed ;  in  a  word, 

■  C0nta^io  labem 

Hanc  deiSi  im  plures,  skut  grex  t§tus  in  itgrit 

Ukims  jcaiie  caJit^  et  porrigine  ptrci. 
WUIe  the  epidemic  malady  was  spreading  from  foot  to  foo(» 
Delia  Cnisca  came  over,  and  immediateTy  announced  himself  by 
»  soimei  to  Vrtti  Anm  Matilda  answered  it,  aod  the  '*  two  great 
lominaries  of  the  age,'*  as  M/*  Bell  calis  thexnr,  fell  desperately  ill 
love  with  each  other.  From  thac  period  not  a  day  passed  without 
an  amatory  epistle  fraught  with  thander,  lightning,  tt  quicquid 
tdbent  filorUm  ormai^Untaria  r^//.— The  ff  ver  turned  to  frenzy ; 
Laura-Maria,  Carlos^  Orlando,  Adelaide,  and  a  thousand  oth^r 
viamelets  names,  caught  the  infection,  and  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  another,  all  was  nonsense  and  Delia  Crusca.  Even 
then  I  waited  with  a  patience,  which  I  can  better  account  for 
than  excuse,  lor  some  one  (abler  than  myself }  to  step  forth  td 
Correct  this  depravity  of  the  pubfic  taste,  and  check  the  inuns 
datlon  of  absurdity  that  was  bursting  upon  exs  from  a  thousand 
springs*  As  no  one  appeared,  and  as  the  evil  grew  tvtry  day  more 
alarming,  (for  now  bed*ridden  old  women,  and  girls  at  their  sam« 
pier,  began  to  rave)  I  determined,  without  much  confidence  of 
iucoess,  to  try  what  <:ould  be  effected  h^  nty  feeble  powers;  and 
•ctordingly  wrote  the  following,  poem/' 


35c>^'  Ar.  cipfoed* 

poet's  c(»inection  with  the  god  is  distin^ishable  iM 
every  line ;  and  that  the  defeat  of  the  CruscoH  pha« 
lanx  could  not  have  been  more  complete,  had  the 
muses  and  their  master  fought  in  person.  And 
though  Mr.  Gifford  himself  observes^  ia  a  note  to' 
the  Maeviad,  that  "  the  contest  was  without  danger,* 
and  the  victory  without  gJory,"  from  the  impotence 
of  these  Askaparts,  we  must  dissent  froto  this  obser- 
vation. It  surely  required  no  slender  degree  of  skiff 
or  courage  to  attack  a  host,  however  puny  in  them- 
selves, who  had  the  current  of  popular  applause  foi? 
tbeir  intrenchment,  and  columns  behind  columns  of 
prostituted  and  venal  journals  ready  to  repel  the  al^ 
fack.  Accordingly  the  champion  of  sense  and  poetry 
was  in  his  turn  assailed,  by  the  "  angry  ebullitions 
of  folly  unmarked,  and  vanity  mortified."  In  the 
approbation  and  applause  of  the  good  and  wise, 
hownj^er,  Mr.  Gifford  found  causTe  of  self-congratu- 
lation, while  the  imbecile  attacks  of  fools  or  knaves 
passed  by  him  like  "  the  idle  wind." 

The  M-ffiviAD  appeared  in  the  year  1795,  and 
may  be  deemed  a  second  part  of  the  Baviap*  The 
aatire  of  the  former  was  particularly  restricted  to' 
the  sonnitfeers  and  ode-mongers  of  the  Cruscan 
school ;  but  the  latter  embraced  Cruscan  and  Harfy^ 
^in  dramatists.  As  ther^  has  existed  but  one 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  these  poems,  our  criti** 
iiism  ^olild  be  as  useless  as  we  confess  it  would  be 
feeble,  oti  account  of  our  limits.  We  cannot,  bow- 
ever,  refrain  from  selecting  two  or  three  short  pas- 
ses from  these  poems,  which  will  convey  a  juster 


Id^a  of  Mr.  Gifbrd  to  those  who  can  understand 
f  hem^  thtti  any  description  of  his  character  by  ano- 
ther hand. 

Is  a  grateful  remembrance,  in  prosperity,  of  those 
who  were  the  friends  of  our  adversity  aix  amiable 
<rait?~Hear  Mr.  GifFord. 

<(  ■         Throi¥n  too  soon  on  the  world^s  dangerous  tidt 

*'  To  sink  or  swim  as  chance  might  best  decide ; 

*<  Me«  all  too  weak  to  gain  the  distant  land* 

**  The  waves  had  whelmed;  but  that  an  outstretch 'd  hanil 

'*  Kindly  upheld*  when  now  with  fear  unnerv'd,- 

**  And  still  protects  the  life  it  then  preserv'd. 

The  following  lines  are  perhaps  unequalled  m 
their  poetical  beauty,  at  the  same  time  that  they  difi^ 
play  sympathies  none  but  the  good  can  cherish* 

*'  Sure,  if  our,  fates  hang  on  some  hidden  poweff 

*'  And  take  their  colour  from  the  natal  hour, 

'*  Then,  Irblami>*,  the  same  planet  on  ur  rose  ; 

**  Suf  h  the  strong  sympathies  our  lives  disclose. 

^*  Thou  know'st  how  soon  we  felt  this  influence  blamd* 

'*  And  sought  the  brook,  and  coppice,  hand  in  hand/ 

<<  And  shap'd  rude  bows,  and  uncouth  whistles  blew: 

**'  And  paper  kites  (a  last,  great  e£R3rt)  flew : 

*'  And  when  ^  day  was  done  retired  to  rest, 

^  Sleep  t>Q  oitr  eyes»mnd  sunshine  on  our  breast. 

^*  In  riper  years,  again  together  thrown, 

*'  Our  studies,  as  our  sports  before,  were  one. 

*'  Together  we  ezplorM  the  stoic  page 

^Of  the  Ligurian,  stern  tho*  beardless,  sage  f 

^  TheRcT.  Mr.  Ineltnd,  vicar  of  Croydon,  Sony,  waiuraf 
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'*  Together  too.  when  Greece  onlocked  her  ftOMfV 

•'  We  rov'd  in  thought  o'er  Troy's  devoted  sboret, 

^*  Or  followed,  while  he  sought  his  nauve  soil* 

*^  That  old  man  eloquent*'  from  toil  to  toil ; 

«*  Lingering  with  good  Alcinonso'er  the  tile« 

*'  Till  the  east  reddened,  and  the  stars  grew  pftlei» 

«*  So  past  our  life ;  till  Fate,  severely  kindy 

'*  Tore  us  apart,  and  land  and  sea  disj(nn'd» 

'*  For  many  a  yeaV ;  now  met,  to  pari  no  moriK 

**  The  ascendant  power,  confess'd  so  strong  of  yofb» 

**  Stronger  by  abisence,  every  thought  controulif 

**  And  knits  In  perfect  unity  our  souls. 

Again  :  need  any  one  enquire  the  habits  of  hket 
who  wrote  these  lines. 


««  O  for  thy  spirit  Pope  I 
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**  An  hour  may  come,  so  I  delight  to  dreamy' 
*'  When  slowly  wandering  by  thy  sacred  streana^'. 
«*  Majestic  Thames!  I  leave  the  world  behind^ 
**  And  give  to  Fancy  all  the  rapturM  mind. 
^*  An  hbur  may  come/  wh^n  I  sliall  strike  the  Ifie 
**  To  doble  theiftes  :  then,  then  the  chords  inspire 
«'  Withr  thy  own  harmony;  sk>st  sweet,  most  stroii£p 
**  And  guide  my  hand  fliVo'  all  the  maze  of  song  I 

The  merits  of  the  Baviad  and  Maeviad  are  of  ana^' 
ture  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  author;  and 
the  translation  of  Juvenal,  which  Mr.  GifFord  has 
Recently  given  to  the  World,  would  havtf  consecVateA 
his  name  to  the  homage  of  r6m6te  posterity,  even 
had  no  other  production  served  as  its  precursor  to 
fame.  The  satires  of  Juvenal  are  justly  ranked 
imong  the  best  productions  of  the  ancient  poeis^ 
and,  "  taken  for  all  in  all,*'  are  not  iiiferibr  fo  toy. 
Yet  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenfli 
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century  that  a  complete  translation  of  Juvenal  was 
attempted;  and  even  then  the  versions  of  Sir  Robert 
Stapylton  and  Barten  Holyday  were  the  only  means 
by  which  an  unlearned  reader  could  obtain  a  glimpse 
of   the  literary  treasures  of  the   Roman  satu-ist^ 
for  a  period  of  nearly  an  hundred   years^  when 
Dryden's  translation  appeared.    With  the  character 
of  this  translation  every  reader  must  be  sufficiently 
acquainted.     Dr.  Johnson  has  said  of  it,  ^  that  it 
preserves  the  wit,  but  wants  the  dignity  of  Juvenal  !'* 
Without  enquiring  whether  the  Doctor  meant  to 
convey  praise  or  censure  by  this^character,  we  are 
clearly  of  opinion  that  a  want  of  Juvenal's  dignity 
cannot  be  attoned  for  by  any  other  merit  in  his 
translator.    But  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  former  translations  for  a  deduction  of  thQ 
mcesslty  of  Mr.   Giffbrd's^  as  we  have  seen  that 
other  motives  than  the  public  servUi   first  urged  ' 
him  to  his  task,  stimulated  its  progress^  and  decided 
its  publication.    It  might  be  deemed  arrogant  in  us 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  a  performance  so  lately 
in  the  hands  of  the  public ;  we  will  tlierefore  re- 
strain those    expressions  of  admiration    and  ap« 
plause  which  would   flow    **  irifpingly  from   owr 
tonguiy^  sensible  that  the  judgment  of  posterity  will 
do  ample  justice  to  the  *^  Juvensl  of  our  age." 

Since  this  article  was  begun  to  be  written,  the 
nobleman  to  whom  Mr.  Giffbrd  personally,  and  on 
his  account  the  British  public  generally,  owe  bound* 
less  obligations,  has  left  our  world.  We  could  wish 
it  were  engraven  on  his  tomb— *^  Hsre  lies 
1 802-3.  A  a  %ia:%. 
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how  few  among  our  degenerated  and  degenerating 
nobles  can  claim  so  proud  an  epitaph!  One  how^ 
ever  remains,  of  whom  the  po«t  himself  has  thus 
sung: 

**  Yet  one  reAltins,  oiri  ivamb  filk'^Ver  deaf, 
*>  With  whom,  convening  many  a  happy  year, 
**  I  xnark'd  with  lecret  joy  the  opening  bloom 
•^  Of  virtue*  prescient  of  the  fruits  to  come, 
**  Truth*— honaar—»rcctitude|^" 

'  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  nobleman  alluded 
to  was  Lord  BELORAVE^now  the  Eari of  Grosvenor. 
Blessed  with  such  a  friend,  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs  is  safely  sheltered  from  the  storms  of  life, 
m  an  harbour  that  affords  him  competence,  tranquil-* 
lity,  and  respect.    In  the  society  of  the  first  charac- 
ters in  this  country  for  rank,  talents  and  tastie,  does? 
the  cUdtoant  cabin-boy  of  the  Two  Brothers  mingle^ 
as  in  a  sphere  for  which  nature  evidently  designed" 
him.     Contrasting,  therefore,  the  origin  of  William 
GifFord  with  his  present  eminence  in  society,  we 
may  describe  the  emancipation  of  his  genius  in 
the  same  words  as  Pope  describes  the  liberation  of 
(he  soul  by  death,  and  say, 

''  As  into  air  the  purer  sph-lti  flow» 

'<  And  separate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below^ 

*<  So  flew  the  soul  to  its  cokoenx al  pla^s/' 


PROFESSOR 
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PROFESSOR  GARLYLE. 

Concerning  Professor  Carlylc  the  curiosit/ 
of  the  public  has  been  excited  both  by  his  writing9 
and  his  late  travels  in  the  East^  We  should  have  been 
happy  to  have  gratified  our  reader^  with  an  account 
of  this  gentleman  more  detailed  than  the  following. 
We  have  not  been  deficient  in  our  exertions  to  ot>- 
tain  the  necessary  intelligence ;  and  though  what  we 
have  prociued  i$  not  copious,  we  have  at  least  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  it  is  accurate. 

Mr.  Carlyle  was  born  in  Carlisle  in  the  year  i759* 
his  father  was  a  physician,  and  practised  in  that 
place  with  considerable  reputation.  In  1775  he 
removed  from  the  grammar  school  in  Carlisle  to 
Christ's  College^  Cambridge.  After  a  residence  of 
about  two  years  in  Christ's  he  left  it,  and  was  ad* 
mitted  of  Queen'9,  the  prospect  of  a  tellowship 
which  was  offered  at  Queen's  being  more  favourably 
than  that  which  h«  enjoyed  at  Christ's* 

Soon  after  he  had  taken  his  bachelor's  degree  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  Queen's.  The  literary  lei* 
sure  afforded  by  a  fellowship  seems  at  that  time  to 
have  bounded  his  wishes  at  Cambridge,  as  we  da 
not  find  that  he  filled  any  university  office,  or  at  ajl 
engaged  in  the  bustle  in  which  those  who  desire  to 
establish  an  interest  in  a  public  body  are  compelled 
to  live :  the  only  interruptions  to  hi$  studies  arose 
from  attending  private  pupils.  Among  those  who 
were  under  his  care  was  a  son  of  the  present  Bishop 
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of  Ely,  by  whotn^  in  consequence  of  his  connection, 
Mr.  Carlyle  was  afterwards  presented  to  a  living. 
At  this  period  he  began  to  conceive  that  passion 
for  the  study  of  oriental  literature  by  which  his 
name  has  since  been  so  much  distinguished.  The 
study  of  the ,  Arabic  language  recommends  itself, 
by  a  variety  of  attractions,  to  the  attention  both  of 
a  linguist  and  a  scholar.  In  antiquity,  ip  force  and 
copiousness,  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  most  celebrated 
languages  of  the  world,  and  its  writers,  though  they 
must  yield  to  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  pos* 
sess  great  and  peculiar  merit.  The  poets  who  adom« 
ed  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Khaliphat,  display 
in  theirworks  all  the  forms  of  poetical  excellence: 
with  the  energy  and  magnificence  which  are  charac* 
teristic  of  the  eastern  genius,  they  join  the  exactest 
purity  of  thought  and  expression.  To  prove  the 
superiority  of  the  Arabians  in  works  of  imagination, 
the  *'  Thousand  and  One  Nights"  only  need  be 
mentioned,  which  have  long  been  the  delight  of 
Europe,  though  suffering  under  all  the  effects  rf 
mutilation,  and  bad  translation,  and  of  our  ignor- 
ance of  the  oriential  manners,  to  which  they  arc 
perpetually  referring.  The  mathematician  must 
look  for  the  first  principles  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  his  Science  in  the  writings  of 
their  philosophers;  and  many  of  their  historians 
have  added,  by  eleganee  of  narration  and  weight  of 
sentiment,  to  the  natural  interest  of  the  subjects 
which  the  revolution  of  the  Mohamedan  empire 
afforded  them. 

But 
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But  the  importance  of  the  language  appears  in 
another  consideration  distinct  from  the  merit  of  its 
writers.  The  Arabian  scholars  were  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers^  and  translated 
them  for  the  benefit  of  their  less  learned  country- 
men. Among  the  many  mianuscripts  which  are 
spread  over  the  wide  extent  of  the,  empire  of  the 
Khaliphsy  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that  some 
of  these  translations  survive^  and  that  a  future  search 
may  discover  thenu  Our  best  and  almost  our  only 
hopes  of  recovering  those  classics  which  have  been 
lost,  are^  therefore^  founded  on  the  progress  of 
Arabic  literature :  it  cannot  indeed  restore  them  in 
their  full  value^  as  the  graces  of  diction  must  perish 
in  two  translations;  but  we  shall  obtain  the  facts 
and  reflections  of  the  historians,  the  thoughts  of  the 
poetSj  and  the  precepts  of  the  philosophers. 

The  university  library  at  Cambridge  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  oriental  works,  and  there- 
fore aflfords  great  assistance  to  the  Arabic  student 
whose  greatest  obstacle  is  generally  a  want  of  books. 
Mr.  Carlyle  enjoyed  in  his  studies  an  advantage 
ytry  seldom  attainable,  the  instructions  of  David 
Zamio,  an  Astatic^  and  an  able  scholar.  Speaking 
of  this  person,  Mr.  Carlyle  observes,  that  '^  he  was 
^^  bom  at  Bagdad»  that  he  resided  with  him  some 
^  time  at  Cambridge^  and  that  to  his  assistance  he  is 
'*  principally  indebted  for  any  knowledge  he  may 
^  have  acquired  in  oriental  literature.'* 

After  a  residence  of  about  ten  years  in  colleget 
Mr.  Carlyle  married  and  settled  ia  Ctflide.   ^e 
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soon  obtained  considerable  prefennent$$  ^monf^ 
these  was  one  of  the  two  parish  churches  in  Car* 
Jisle,  of  which  he  performed  the  duty  many  years. 

In  1794,  Dr.  Craven,  the  present  master  of  St* 
John's  college,  resigned  the  professorship  of  Arabio, 
End  Mr.  Carlyle  wa$  elected  professor.  The  pro- 
fessors In  Cambridge  are  not,  as  in  Scotland,  and 
in  post* of  the  universities  on  the  continent,  ap^ 
pointed  to  read  lectures;  they  are  required  more 
particularly  to  devote  their  private  studies  to  the 
subjects  of  thejr  professorships;  to  exert  their  abili- 
ties in  extending  the  bounds  ojF  knowledge,  not  m 
communicating  it  to  pupils^  The  duties  of  the 
Arabic  professorship  seem  tohavebeeii  in  somQ 
degree  neglected  before  it  was  filled  by  Mr.  Car- 
lyle. Dr.  Craven  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  profoun4 
and  various  sdiolar;  but  his  works,  and  probably 
his  studies,  are  little  connected  ivith  the  Arabic 
language;  and  the  preceding  professors,  for  moiie 
than  a  century,  have  not  promoted  oriental  li^^ 
♦erature  by  any  exertion^  of  wbjch  the  memory  now 
survives. 

Mr.  Carlyle  was,  Jn  1793,  collated  to  the  chanceK 
lorship  of  Carlisle  which  was  vacated  by  Dr  Paley, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  "  Principles  of  Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy,"  in  consequence  of  othef 
preferments.  It  is  peculiar  to  t^ie  chancellor  of  Caff 
lisle  that  ^e  visits  the  diocese,  a  circumstance,  in  his 
situation,  which  fidds  greatly  to  its  dignity  and  in)<t 
ponance. 

|n  I J ^6  appeared  the  f^  Speclmi^nS  of  Arabian 
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iPoctry/*  the  work  by  which  Mr.  Carlyle  is  known 
lo  the  public.  It  proceeded  from  the  Cambridge 
university  press^  ^nd  is  printed  in  a  style  of  elegance 
and  expence  calculated  to  prevent  that  general  cir 
culation  which  its  excellence,  and  the  interesting 
nature  of  the  subject,  would  otherwise  have  un* 
>doubtedly  given  to  it. 

The  object  of  the  work,  in  the  authoi's  words,  is 
^  to  afford  a  specimen  of  the  writings  of  the  prin- 
cipal Arabian  poets,  and  to  form  a  history  (slight 
indeed,  and  imperfect,  but  to  an  English  reader 
^  perhaps  not  uninstructive)  of  Arabian  poetry  and 
**  literature  during  the  most  splendid  period  of  the 
'*  Mohamedan  empire." 

In  pursuance  of  this  object  he  has  selected  short 
pieces  from  the  piincipal  poets,  beginning  with  the 
most  ancient,  and  concluding  with  those  who  ap- 
peared in  the  decay  of  the  Khaliphat,  the  arrange- 
ment preserving  a  chronological  order  as  far  as  it  cam 
be  determined.  To  each  piece  is  aflixed  a  short 
preface,  containing  some  account  of  the  author,  and 
of  the  occasion  of  his  composition. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  by  such  a  plan  a 
correct  view  of  the  merits  of  the  respective  poets 
cannot  be  exhibited.  If  the  character  of  Atticus 
were  translated  by  an  Arabian  with  accurary  and 
happiness,  it  might  convey  to  his  countrymen  an 
idea  of  Pope's  satirical  powers ;  but  if  they  judged 
of  him  from  this  specimen  alone,  while  they  remain- 
ed Ignorant  of  the  sublime  pathos  which  breathes 
iJIL  the  epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abd«rd>  ^e  wit  an& 
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imagination  which  enliven  the  Rape  of  the  LocI^ 
and  the  energy  and  dignity  of  his  Moral  Essays^  th^j 
must  form  a  very  imperfect  estimate  of  )i]^  geoiua. 
The  opinion  of  an  auth(^  which  is  fouwi^  on  % 
single  production  will  often  be  false  as  wf  1)  aa  im* 
perfect.  Of  the  English  poets  who  are  now  r^adt 
Cowley,  if  we  regard  his  general  character,  is  the 
most  rugged  in  his  numbers,  and  the  most  unnatipral 
in  his  conceits.  But  if  we  were  to  derive  ouf 
judgment  of  him  ftom  his  well  known  lines, 

^*  Th*  adoraiAg  thee  with  so  much  art 

<<  Is  but  a  barbarous  skill ; 
**  Tis  like  the  pois'ning  of  a  dart, 

«  Tbo  apt  before  to  kill  j'* 

we  should  conclude  that  be  was  distinguished  by 
happy  ease  both  of  thought  and  expression. 

It  was  not  Mr.  Carlyle's  design  so  much  to  dis- 
play the  merits  of  the  Arabian  poets,  as  the  nature 
of  Arabian  poetry.  It  is  a  common  and  mistaken  idea 
that  an  inflated  and  metaphorical  s^e  is  the  charac* 
terestic  of  Arabian  poetry;  but  he  has  shewn  in  his 
specimens  that  the  poets  of  the  classical  ages  were 
guided  by  the  exactest  judgment  and  the  most  refined 
taste,  and  that  in  simplicity  and  purity  their  comr 
positions  may  be  safely  compared  with  the  chastest 
models  which  can  be  selected  either  from  the  ancient 
or  modem  poets  of  Europe. 

The  biographical  notices  aflixed  to  the  specimens 
do  not  seem  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  merits  of  the 
characters  to  whom  they  relate,  but  to  have  varied 
horn  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  bis  maten^lf. 

Tbcy 


Tbcy  are  written  with  great  elegance,  and  are  in 
the  highest  degree  entertaining :  he  mixes  history, 
anecdote^  and  criticism ;  but  in  many  of  the  cases 
all  the  ]ofiE>rmation  is  not  supplied  which  our  ignor- 
ance and  .curiosity  require. 

bi  bis  translation  of  the  *^  Lines  addressed  to  a 
Friend  on  his  Birth-day,"  which  contain  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  thoughts  in  the  whole  compass  of  oc* 
casional  poetry,  Mr.  Carlyle  will  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  another  translator,  who  is  understood 
to  have  been  bix  William  Jones.  The  translations 
are  as  follow : 

MR.  CARLTLB's. 

When  born,  in  tears  we  saw  thee  drown*d. 
While  thine  assembled  friends  around 

With  smiles  their  joy  confest: 
So  live,  that  at  thy  parting  hour 
They  may  the  flood  of  sorrow  ponr. 

And  thou  in  smiles  be  drest. 

SIR  WILLIAM  JONESES. 

On  parent  lap,  a  naked,  new-born  child. 
Weeping  thou  lay*st,  while  all  around  thee  smil'd : 
So  live,  that,  sinking  into  Death's  last  sleep. 
Calm  thou  nay*st  smile,  while  all  around  thee  weep. 

In  estimatmg  the  merits  of  the  two  translations, 
the  simplicity  of  the  one  is  to  be  weighed  against 
the  elegance  of  the  other.  The  writer  of  this  article 
cannot  mention  where  Sir  William  Joneses  lines  are 
to  be  found,  and  as  he  quotes  from  memory,  he  may 
have  altered  them  in  some  manner,  though  he  hopes 
not  in  an  essential  one. 

In  I799»  Mr.  Carlyle  was  drawn  from  hisxetire- 
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After  a  very  long  journey  by  laodj  be  took  ship* 
ping,  and  sailed  to  Alexandria,  touchiqg  in  his  voy- 
age at  many  of  the  Grecian  islands.  With  Sir  Sydney 
Smith,  whom  he  found  at  Alexandria*  on  boftrd  the 
Tigre,  he  spent  six  weeks.  During  part  of  this  pe* 
riod  the  treaty  of  El-Arish  was  in  agitation^  and  the 
intercourse  which  it  occasioned  between  the  French 
and  English,  gave  him  many  opportunities  cf  ob- 
serving some  of  those  characters  who  have  excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  public,  by  the  memorable  circum- 
stances with  which  they  were  connected  m  Egypt 

From  Egypt  he  proceeded  into  Syria,  and  spent 
some  time  in  Jerusalem  and  other  remaikable  parts 
of  the  Holy  Land.  The  scripture-history  abounds 
with  allusions  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
in  general,  but  to  circumstances  attending  parti* 
cular  parts  of  it;  and  Mr.  Carlyle  might  enjoy 
here  in  the  highest  perfection  the  principal  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  travelling  over  a  celebrated 
spot — that  of  elucidating  the  descriptions  by  com-- 
paring  them  with  the  spot,  and  the  spot  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  descriptions.  ^ 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  common  with  all  those  who  have 
been  in  Egypt,  and  had  the  opportunities  of  pro- 
curing the  best  information,  regards  the  conduct  of 
Bonaparte  in  that  country  and  Syria  in  a  very  unfa- 
vourable light.  His  errors  at  the  siege  of  Acre  ap- 
peared to  proceed  not  so  much  from  want  of  capa- 
city, as  from  the  total  absence  of  sense  and  thought. 
One  part  of  the  walls  of  the  city  stands  almost  at 
right  angles  to  the  sea,  and  another  parallel  to  it, 
the  town  stand\n|^\^t?itfiii  X.Vi^  ^^^vd  th^  latter. 
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Bonaparte  assaulted  the  first  part,  which  was  com- 
manded bj  our  ships,  neglecting  the  other,  which 
was  out  of  the  reach  of  their  fire.  He  made  fourteen 
attacks,  and  would  have  continued  to  expose  hm 
men  to  inevitable  destruction,  had  not  Kleber  re^ 
fused  to  advance,  saying,  **  fi  is  too  great  a  sacr^ce^ 
General:' 

After  having  seen  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Holy 
Land,  Mr.Carlyle  returned  to  Ck)nstantinopIe,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  during  some  time.  He  did 
not  observe  any  effects  of  that  virulent  hatred  of 
Christians  which  is  said  to  prevail  among  the  Turks; 
but  thinks  as  little  danger  attends  an  European  in 
the  streets  of  Constantinople,  as  a  foreigner  in  any 
European  cap^. 

He  did  not  lose  the  opportunity,  which  was  now 
offered  him,  of  travelling  into  Greece.  He  saw  the 
ruins  of  soma  of  its  most  celebrated  cities,  and  msmy 
of  those  innumerable  places  which  hare  been  digni« 
fied  by  the  actions  of  its  ancient  heroes.  Among 
these  he  visited  the  plain  of  Marathon,  where  the 
monument  of  Miltiades  still  stands.  The  twenty^ 
two  libraries  which  are  contained  in  the  twenty-two 
monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  employed  much  of  his 
attention.  With  great  labour  he  made  catalogues  of 
all  the  works  they  contain.  Many  of  the  monks  im« 
pressed  him  with  a  high  opmion  of  their  abilities  and 
learning,  and  he  professes  to  have  owed  much  to 
their  civility  and  communicativeness.  From  AfouA 
Athos,  among  other  acquisitions,  he  brought  a  ma- 
imscript  of  one  of  the  plays  of  ^schyhis. 
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.  Before  his  return  to  England,  he  made  a  tmaf 
through  the  most  considerable  parts  of  Italy.  He 
has  compared  the  ruins  of  Athens  and  Rome,  and 
tiiinks  that  the  admiration  resulting  from  the  con- 
templation of  objects  which  appear  with  unexpected 
grandeur,  will  not  stride  at  Rome  those  who  have 
viewed  Athens;  such  is  the  superiority  which  the  in* 
genuity  and  public  spirit  of  the  Athenians  gave  them 
over  the  power  of  the  Romans,  to  whpse  efibrts,  in 
xaising  monuments  of  their  greatness,  the  riches  of  a 
fnighty  empire  contributed.  From  Italy  he  returned 
through  Tyrol  and  part  of  Germany  to  England, 
where  he  landed  in  September  1801,  after  an  ab^ 
sence  of  two  years,  during  which  his  literary  ob- 
jects and  his  curiosity  had  carried  him  into  all  the 
most  celebrated  countries  of  the  Old  World. 

In  this  sketch  of  his  travels,  it  has  not  been  pro- 
posed so  much  to  satisfy  as  to  excite  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  public.  That  full  and  preci3e  account 
which  it  will  undoubtedly  desire,  must  be  expected 
from  Mr.  Carlyle  himself,  whom  the  motives  which 
engaged  him  in  such  long  and  dangerous  expedi- 
tions will  induce  to  communicate  the  information 
which  they  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  acquiring. 
The  novelty,  variety,  and  importance  of  what  he  has 
seen,  and  his  power  of  adding  interest  to  his  narra- 
tion, by  the  extent  and  refinement  of  his  knowledge;^ 
will  render  the  account  of  his  travels  a  work  of  the 
Pghest  value. 

.    Since  his  return  to  England  he  has  been  presented 
by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  to  the  living  of  Newcastle*^ 

upocu- 
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Vpon-Tyne,  supposed  to  be  worth  loool.  per  annum. 
It  is  said  that  he  suffers,  and  has  suffered  since  the 
beginning  of  last  winter,  under  a  severe  illness,  occa- 
sioned by  the  fatigues  and  variety  of  climate  he  hase 
experienced.  We  hope  that  he  will  soon  be  restored 
to  a  state  of  health  which  will  allow  him  to  attend  to 
his  important  literary  engagements,  and  enjoy  those 
satisfactions  which  must  attend  the  remembrance  of 
his  public  labours. 


MR.  HENRY  MACKENZIE, 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  MAN  OP  FEELING,  &C.  &C. 

HENRY  MACKENZIE,  a  man  eminent  by  ten- 
demess  and  elegance  of  genius,  by  his  love  of  literal 
ture,  by  diligence  and  ability  in  business,  and  by  the 
attractions  of  his  conversation  and  manners,  was 
bom,  as  we  have  been  informed,  about  the  year 
^746. 

His  father  was  Dr.  Joshua  Mackenzie,  of  a  distin* 
guished  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Macken-^ 
aies  of  the  North  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  great  worth  and  benevolence;  and  died  last  year, 
in  Edinburgh,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one. 

The  gentleman,  whose  merits  are  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  after  receiving  a  liberal  education  with 
the  advantages  usual  in  Scotland,  chose  for  bts  pro* 
fession  to  engage  in  a  particular  department  of  tfie 
{practice  of  the  law ;  and  in  the  year  1 766  became 
an  attorney  in  the  Scottish  courtlpf  excheqiier%  "*^i^ 
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A  taste  for  even  th£  delicacies  of  the  polite  lite* 
rature  of  France  and  England  had,  just  about  that 
time,  become  fashionable  in  the  best  society  in  Scot- 
land   David  Hume,  Lord  Kaimes,  Dr.  Robertson, 
and  Dr.  Adam  Smithy  had  already  cultivated  his- 
tory, philosophy,  and  eloquence,  with  a   success 
which  excited  emulation,  and  in  conditions  of  life 
from  which  the  same  praise  might  appear  desirable 
to  the  gentleman,  the  man  of  business,  and  the  man 
of  the  world,  who  would  have  disdained  the  pedantry 
of  obscure  erudition.    Macpherson's  translation  of 
the  remains  of  Ossian,  Home's  tragedy  of  Douglas^ 
and  a  few  other  successful  pieces  in  the  literature  of 
fancy,  had  been  also  produced,  from  which  it  began 
to  be  supposed,   that  natives  of  Scotland,  even 
while  permanently  resident  there,  might  occasionally 
excel,  not  merely  in  science,  learning,  and  energy 
of  sentiment,  but  in  those  compositions  which  re- 
quired a  skill  in  all  the  many-changing  colours  of 
English  phraseology,  in  the  finer  diversities  of  the 
texture  of  English  style,  in  those  modes  of  the  su- 
perficial manners  of  English  life,  which  form,  as  it 
were,  the  colouring  and  the  drdpery  of  our  lighter 
ethical  literature;    in  the  art  <^  touching  those. 
keys,  of  giving  vibration  to  those  chords,  of  educ- 
ing those  sweetly  wild,  yet  exquisitely  artificial 
sounds,  to  which  alone  the  native  tones  iif  English 
passion,  and  the  peculiar  energies  of  English  imagi- 
nation, are  wont  to  awake  responsive* 

The  classics,  in  particular  of  the  English  and 
French  literature  in  fiction,  were,  then,  read  in  Scot« 

land 
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land,  with ancredible  fondness;  but  read  as  yitonly 
of  chiefly  by  people  of  fashion.  It  is  with  our  taste 
in  books,  as  with  our  fashions  in  dress.  .  As  the  par* 
ficular  form  of  a  head-dress,  or  the  particular  cut  of 
a  fcoat,  however  in  itself  happily  elegant  and  grace- 
ful, no  sooner  descends  to  the  use  of  the  shop* 
keeper's  smart  wife,"  or  the  beau  behind  a  compter, 
than  it  becomes  odious  to  the  gay  flutterers  of  high 
life:  so,  let  even  a  taste  for  literary  amusement  be* 
come  general  among  the  common  people— and  thfc 
great  shall  be  seen  all  to  contend  with  one  another 
for  the  palm  of  ignorance ;  but,  let  any  one  specitig 
of  science  or  literature  have  just  shewn  itself  in  a 
country,  as  a  novelty^  and  be  known  as  yet  only  as' 
one  of  the  pleasures  or  decorafiohs  of  people  in: 
highef  life — and  you  shjill  see  them  pursufe  it  with  a 
zeal  the  most  ardent,  and  a  diligence  the  most  per- 
severing". With  tliis  advantage  in  their  favour,  the 
works  of  Le  Sage,  of  Fielding,  and  of  Smollet,  could 
fiot  fail  to  please:  they  had  pleased  much  in  Scot- 
land :  but  the  first  partiality  for  them  among  the 
rtiore  refined  order  of  readers,  hnd  alreadv  somewhat 
ibated.  Comedy  in  tears,  and  sentimental  novel!?' 
were,  now,  the  rage.  The  Tristram  Shandy  of 
Sterne,  La  Nouvelle  Heloisey  by  Rouleau,  the  come- 
dies of  Diderot,  and  still,  to  a  certain  degree^  the 
novels  of  Richardson,  were  the  favourite  volumesV 
These  even  the  unskilful  affected  highly  to  admire. 
Upon  these  the  public  taste  was  formed.  A  young  • 
mdn,  with  a  fondness  for  study,  and  feeling  the  first 
1902-3.  B^b  impulse!^ 


impulses  of  genius,  might,  indeed,  happen  net  t# 
have  read  them;  but  he  could  not  listen  to  conver* 
satioin  on  s|ny  subject,  that  related  to  taste  in  the  lite>* 
rature  of  fancy,  without  Bein^  tat^ht  to  think  those 
excellencies,  for  which  they  were  distinguished,  the 
best  virtues  and  graces  of  whatever.  Was  elegant  in 
literary  composition. 

Genius  springs  not  up,  like  an  Arabian  palace  of 
enchantcnent,'  in  the  desert,  without  the  exercise  of 
visible  means  in  its  creation.  It  is  not  boffn  with 
that  culture  and  those  biases  to  which  we  owe  the 
particular  efforts  and  productions  which  afterwards 
distinguish  it  in  the  world.  One  may,  therefore, 
hope  to  be  pardoned  in  this  attempt  to  trace  those 
circumstances  in  the  state  of  the  literature  and  taste 
€>{  the  time  of  Mr.  Maclcenzie's  early  youth,  by 
which  he  was  guided^  to  try  with  such  success;  those 
species  of  writing  which  delight  to  melt  the  heart 
with  tenderness,  to  refme  tHe  soul  to  delicate 
generosity  of  sentiment,  and  to  divert  the  fency 
with  the  elegant  poignancy  ol  attic  wit.- 

His  first  attempts  at  composition  werd  poetical.- 
He  wrote,  while  very  young,  many  small  pieces  m 
verse.  And,  though  of  the  gentlest  and  kiudest  of 
tempers,  he  was  enticed,  probably  by  desire  of  the 
praise  of  wit,*  sometimes  to  try  his  powers  ia  Satire. 

Yet  lie,  even  tTien,  appeal's  to  have  delighted 
much  rather  in  the  tenderness^  the  simplicity,  and 
the  charming  fre^e^  of  imagery  which  belong  to 
the  pastoral.     His  verses  took  spaok^times  the  form 

and 
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mnd  plaintive  tone  of  the  elegy.  And  he  is  known 
to  have  tried,  also,  to.  accommodate  poetry  to  the 
ends  of  ethical  disquisition* 

From  these  juvenile  attempts  in  poesy,  ne  was 
toon  encouraged  to  aspird  to  rivdl  the  admired  mas*^ 
ters  in  the  composition  of  the  sentimental  and  pa* 
thetic  novel.  In  1768,  orperliaps  1769,  he  wrote, 
in  his  hours  of  leisure  from  professional  employment^ 
that  beautiful  small  piece,  the  Man  if  Peeling,  it 
Was  not,  at  first,  received  with  the  favour  due  to  its 
inerit,  by  thote  sagacious  booksellers  to  whom,  with- 
out any  demand  of  copy-moftey^  he  made  offer  of  it 
for  publication.  But,  this  difficulty  was,  at  hist; 
overcome.  The  book  was  printed.  It  came  but 
without  the  author's  name.  And  it  had  been  but  a 
very  short  time  before  the  public,  when  every  voice 
was,  to  enthusiasm,  ^agef  in  its  praise:  ihc/alr 
especially,  find  the  young,  were  its  passicmate  ad- 
mirers. Never  were  the  native  sentiments  of  un- 
corrupted  youth  represented  in  a  light  more  enchant- 
ingly  amiable.  It  seemed  as  if  the  work  "wer^  by 
some  c(isciple'  of  Stiaft&bury  and  HufdhintoA,  ae* 
customed  to  refer  the  o/igin  of  all  our  ifip'ral  ideas 
to  unreasoning  but  dtlic^tely  sensible  ifiternaf^et> 
ing:  and  Harley,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  ^s,  a^  it 
weVe,  moral  sense  all  over.  R6'usseau  relates,  that 
when  his  tfQuvelle  Wloise  was  published  at  Paris,  the. 
ladies  of  that  capital  duppos^d  the  a'dventures  6( 
St^reux  ip  have  been  those  of  the  aiitlior  faimselfV 
and  wcre^  US  such  a  degree,  enraptured  with  the 
tf^araiing;  ms^n,  that  he  might  p'ro^a^ly  have  sue*' 

£(bi  ti^^i^ 
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ceeded  in  in  intrigue  with  any  one  of  them  to  whom*' 

he  should  have  chosen  to  offer  his  addresses.  The 
virtue  of  the  ladies  of  Edinburgh  would  be  exceed- 
ingly disgraced  by  comparison  with  the  amorous 
fecility  ascribed  to  those  of  Paris.  Kor  was  the 
virtuous  sensibility  of  Harley  to  be  compared  with 
the  ardent  sensuality  of  St.  Preux.  But,  we  believe, 
the  same  fancy  that  the  adventures  of  Harley  were 
those  of  the  author  of  the  Man  of  Feeling  himselfi 
jaoid  a  similar  partiaHty  to  a  being  so  tender  of  heart, 
endowed  with  i-noral  sympathies  so  exquisitely  fine, 
and  so  delicately  jgood,  were  extremely  common- 
for  awhile,  among  the  female  readers  of  Mr.  Mac-' 
tenzie's  novel. 

Since  the  names  of  La  NoWoelh  Heloise,  and  of 
^t.  Preux ^  have  been  here  mentioned,  one  is  natu- 
rally  tempted  to  add,  without  meaning  any  insinu* 
ation  adverse  to  the  idea  of  the  originality  of  Mr, 
Mackenzie's  genius,  that  the  character  and  adven-" 
turesof  Harley  have  been  said  to  be  imitated  from 
those  of  the  hero  of  Rosseau^s  novel,  with  a  free- 
dom  and  deviation,  indeed,  which  almost  create  an- 
original,  yet  with  a  resemblance  sufftcient  to  indi- 
cate  what  modd  ther  writer  had  in  his  eye.     Harley 
hSt.  Preux  in  all  but  the  fire  of  genius  and  of  pas- 
sion'.    Instead  of  the  glowing  sensuality  of  the  hero' 
of  the  French  novel,  he  is  refined  to  a  sainted  or 
angel  purity  of  soul.     He  reasons  little:    he  needs 
not  to  be  guided  by  the  cold  precepts  of  reason  :  he 
has  moral   sensibility  to  keep  him  ever  amiably 
ih'  the  right  •,  but  then  his  moral  sensibility  is  alive 
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tcvcn  to  a  degree  of  morbid  delicacy  and  tremulous 
feebleness.  His  adventures  are  such  as  tend  to  shew 
"his  character  in  all  the  lights  necessary  to  make  us 
^ee  it  fully  and  distinctively.  He  is  educated  in  , 
retirement :  he  comes  to  town,  and  there  visits  some 
remarkable  scenes,  and  has  a  part  in  some  striking 
^incidents:  he  returns  to  the  country,  and  after 
languishing  a  while  in  love,  wbich  he  dares.iiot  fell,, 
expires  in  a  joy  too  great  not  to  overpower  his  feeolc- 
ness,  ^t  the  moment  when  he  learns  that  his  love 
would  not  be  unretumed.  All  the  imagery  and  in- 
cidents of  the  piece  accord  with  the  cast  and  spirit 
of  the  principal  character.  They  are  delicately 
tender  i  and  they  arc  adapted  to  touch  the  springs 
of  tenderness  in  the  heart.  The  author  delights  ia 
the  detail  of  minute  imagery :  and  he  knows  to 
make  that  exquisitdy  interesting  which  would  be^ 
in  other  hands,  trivial  and  insipid.  In  a  work  with 
such  beauties,  one  forgets  all  severity  of  judgment 
;in  the  regard  of  st>'le.  But  the  style  of  the  Ma» 
pf  Feeling  might  defy  such  severity.  It  is  pure, 
more  pure  indeed  from  Scoticisms  than  from  Galli- 
.cisms,  sweet,  and  elegant  with  dignity,  but  with- 
out pomp. 

Tlie  author's  nanje  remained  for  a  time  unknown 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  private  friends.  But,  ia 
England  as  in  Scotland,  it  was  thought,  that  he  must, 
,certainly,  be  the  most  amiable  of  mai^  and  the 
ladies  in  particular,  were  anxiously  desirous  to  learn, 
•!— who  in  the  world  it  might  be  ?  A  Mr.  JEc.cles,  a 
young  Irish  clergyman  became,  amidst  these  cmr 
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cumstances,  ambitious  to  usurp  the  .praise  of  it. 
^or  some  purpose,  whether  of  love,  of  interest,  or  of 
mere  vanity,  he  was,  it  seems,  capable  of  takine 
the  pains  to  transcribe  the  whole  workj  and  even  of 
marking  his  manuscript  with  erasures  and  interli- 
Ideations,  to  give  it  aa  air  of  being  that  copy  in  which' 
the  author  h^d  lyrpught  the  last  polish  on  his  piece 
before  transcribing  it  for  the  press.  The  manuscript 
was  found  amon^  that  gentlf^man's  papers,  after  his 
(death ;  and  had,  for  9,  time,  the  effect  to  excite 
among  some  persons  who  were  not  better  in: 
formed,  the  persuasion  for  which  he  seems  to  jiave 
intended  it. 

The  success  with  which  the  ^  Man  of  Feeling*^  had 
been  pub}ished,  encouraged  its  real  author  to  give, 
within  no  lopgtime  after,  to  the  world,  apoem^  under 
the  title  of  '**  Pm-suhs^  qf  Happiness^'*  which  th^ 
writer  of  this  memoir  has  not  happened  to  read, 
but  which,  though  not  often  reprinted,  has  been 
piuch  commended  by  persons  well  able  to  judge  of 
its  merits. 

In  the  "  Man  gfthe  World**  Mr-  Mackenzie  next 
produced  a  sort  of  second  part  to  the  "  Man  of 
Feelbg."  It  breathes  the  same  tone  of  exquisite 
moral  delicacy,  and  of  refined  sensibility.  In  hi? 
former  nction,  the  author  had  imagined  a  herO 
who  found  all  the  plea3ures  and  all  the  pains  of  his 
life,  with  all  the  amiable  peculiarities  of  his  character^ 
in  cpnstant  obedience  to  every  emotion  of  his  moral 
sense:  In  the  "Man  of  the  World,"  he  exhibited, 
pp  the  contrary,  a  person  rushing  headlong  to  misery 
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'Md  ruin^  and,  spreading  misery  all  around  him,  hf 
j>ursuing  a  happiness  which  he  expected  to  obtain, 
in  defiance  of  the  moral  sense.  What  other  system 
iof  moral  philosophy  had  ever  the  advantage  of  UJw- 
trations  so  elegant,  as  these  volumes  afford  of  that 
of  Hutcheson,  and  his  pupil  Smith?  It  was  not  un- 
graciously received  by  the  public ;  yet  not  altogether 
with  that  enthusiafflMf  delight  and  adnaration  inrhich 
the  Man  of  Feeling  had  commanded.  The  Manjof 
the  World  was  but  the  common  character  of  a  person 
sacrificing  all  better  consideraitions  to  the  headlong 
pursuit  of  selfish  and  sensual  pleasure.  This  cha^ 
f acter  had  been  often  before  drawn,  and  often  with 
a  bolder  hand,  with  hap^er  dexterity,  with  deeper 
skill.  The  Man  of  Feeting,  though  s^imewhat,  per- 
haps, a-4cin  to  the  family  of  St  Freu^  and  of  Yorick, 
wasj  however,  in  maay  j;e8pecfes«  a  true  original 
lliis  difference  m  nature  -between  these  two  pieces^ 
might,  even  alone,  enable  us  to  account  for  the  in- 
feriority of  the  success  of  the  Man  of  the  World. 
Beside  thisb  however,  the  manner  of  the  author  was 
no  longer  sew  to  his  readers :  and  that  which  wants 
the  charm  of  absolute  na\Belty,  wants  what  is 
much  the  best  of  all  cecommendations  to  the 
favour  of  those  at  least  wiho  <U€  deficient  of  judgw 
ment  and  taste. 

When  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Jcfhnaon  \vQf  at  Ediiw 
tmrgh,  in  the  excursion  which  he  made  to^he  islet 
en  %e  west  coast  of  Scotland,  the  '<  Man  cxf  tha 
WorldT  was,  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Boswdl^ 
jput  in  his  hai^dSi.    But  JoHnson,  though,  his  jowvr    m 
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writings  afford  indabitable  proofs  that  he  possesie<f^ 
one  of  the  tenderest  of  human  hearts,  was  very  ftX 
from  being  willing  to  acknowledge  an  unreasoning 
moral  sense,  as  the  true  principle  of  discrinaination 
between  right  and  wrong,  in  tfie  mind  of  man ;  and 
he  despised  or  rather  abhorred  the  fashionable  whine 
of  sensibility,  as  commonly  affected,  and  very  often 
dangerous.  Perceiving,  therefore,  in  the  *•  Man  ojf 
the  World,"  few  original  observations  on  the  prac- 
):ice  of  human  life,  and  nothing  in  the  incidents  and 
passions,  that  was^  at  once  new  and  admirably  faiths 
ful  to  the  truth  of  nature,  he  soon  threw  down  these 
volumes  with  disgust,  and  spoke  with  severe  and 
slighting  censure  of  their  merits. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  had  the  fortune  to  meet  Dr- 
Johnson,  during  his  stay  at  Edinburgh,  gt  breakfast^ 
one  morning,  in  the  house  of  the  late  amiable  Dr. 
Blacklock.  The  gentle,  modest,  ^nd  unaffectedly 
elegant  manners  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  avoided  all 
offence  to  the  irritable  English  philosopher^.  But^un^ 
luckily,  after  Mr.  Mackenziee  had  goney  Mrs; 
Blackloclc  spoke  with  a  zeal  in  his  praise,*  which 
pxcited  a  sort  of  conversation-quarrel  between 
her  and  Johnson.  She  justly  commended  Mr.  Macr 
jcenzie,  as  joining  to  tenderness  and  elegance  of 
genius  the  most  amiable  social  virtues;  and  men* 
tioned,  in  proof  of  his  filial  piety,  that  his  father  and 
he  lived  still  together,  in  one  house,  in  such  bftrjoionyj 
that  it  were  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  ffithei; 
siiewed  greater  esteem  and  kindness  for  his  son,  or 
th^  son  more  of  reverence  and  affectionate  att^ch-t 
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mcnt  to  his  father.  "  They  ought  not  to  live  thuS| 
together.  Madam,"  answered  Johnson,  roughly^ 
Mrs.  Blacklock,  much  astonished  and  even  shockr 
ed,  askedj  ^'  haw  Dr.  Johnson  could  think  so  ?"— > 
*^  The  son,  Mad^m,  having  attained  the  years  of 
manhood  and  discretipn,oughc  to  become  the  master 
of  a  family  for  himself :  the  order  of  nature  jand  the 
uses  of  society  require  that  it  should  be  so.  If  it 
were  the  intention  of  Providence,  that  parents  and 
their  grown-up  children  should  continue  to  make 
one  family,  it  would  be  less  rare  than  we  now  see 
that  it  is,  for  them  to  live  in  harmony  together/' 
Even  this  oljservation  could  not  reconcile  the  lady 
to  the  idea  of  making  that  a  subject  of  reprehension 
in  Mr.  Mackenzie,  which  appeared  to  her,  to  be  the 
most  amiable  quality  any  young  man  could  possess. 
In  her  polite  attention  to  hcrguest,  shesoon  after  ask^ 
edDr.  Johnson  to  take  another  cup  of  tea,  though  ho 
luid  before  declined  to  have  any  more.  "  I  telJ  thee, 
no!  woman!"  replied  Johnson,  with  fierce  rude- 
ness. They  parted  with  mutual  irritation.  John- 
json  afterwards  remembered  the  Blacklocks  with 
respect  and  kindness.  But  their  gentleness  and  be- 
pevolence  hsjd  been  so  much  shocked,by  the  rough- 
ness of  his  manners  and  the  harshness  of  his  remarks, 
that  it  was  at  least  with  no  common  e;^crcise  of 
christian  forbearance  and. charity,  if  they  were  able 
jafterwards  to  think  of  him  with  the  same  benignity 
of  judgment  ancl  of  wishes  which  they  were;  accus^ 
tpmed  to  exercise  toward  every  person  else.  . .  , 
^ulia  dt  Rouhigniy  a  novel^  in  letter^  is  the  lasf 
'  *"  ..  .''  •  workl 


portunity,  while  their  names  remained  unknown^ 
to  promote  the  reputatiqn  of  their  work  by  many 
little  artifices,  which,  though  perfectly  honourable 
:and  ingenuous — for  .of  none  else  wasaay  of  thera 
capable— could  not  have  been  equally  used,  if  jl|fy 
hadj  from  the  first,  openly,  avowed  it  to  be  theirs. 
They  had  .the  discretion  to  hide  their  names  from 
being  at  all  mentioned  4n  relation  to  H>  till  its  sue* 
.cess  was  complete;  and  theii,  the  appropriation  of 
the  different  papers,  in  a  new  edition,  to  those  by 
whom  they  had  been  respectively  written,  served 
but  to  renew  and  augment  the  public  curiosity  re- 
specting the  whole.  They  took  money  for  the  copyr 
right,  out  of  which  they,  first,  bestowed  an  hundred 
pounds  in  charity  to  the  Orphan  Hospital;  and  with 
the  rest,  purchased  ap  hogshead  of  claret  for  the  use 
of  the  club. 

Some  years  afterwards,  conceiving  that  they  ha<) 
:6till  materials  sufficiently  fresh  and  original  amoBg 
ihem,  to  furnish  out  another  series  of  similar  papers^ 
jthey  produced,  in  the  same  manner,  the  numbers  of 
the  Lounger^  which  were  equally  received  with  far 
your,  at  their  first  appearance;  were  collected  in 
subsequent  editions  in  duodecimo  and  octavo  ;  were 
^t  last  publicly  ayowiedly  :by  the  authors;  and  con? 
tinue  still  to  be  read  with  pleasure  wherever  the 
£nglish  language  is  known.  Mr.  Frazer-Ty tier, 
Jiow  Lord  Woodhouselie,  of  the  court  of  Session. 
the  late  Dr.  Henry  the  historian.  Dr.  Currie  of  JLi- 
^rrpool,  and  wme  few  other  correspondents,  had 
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TurniAed  contribiitioriS,  not  great  in  quantity,  whlcii 
were  inserted  in  the  Mirror  and^'  Lounger,  among 
the  writings  of  the  club. 

In  attempting-  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  these  two 
publications^  one  must  begin  with  owning  that  they 
dre  but  imitations.  The  imitation  of  the  plan  of 
the  TatlerJf,  Spectators,-  and  Guardians,  is-  indeed, 
common  to  the  Mirrors  and  Loungers,  with  man3r 
other  series  of  papers  of  a  similar  nature.  But  i' 
doubt  whether  there  be  any  other  similar  set  x^f 
papers  that  has  less  than  these  ofohginality  to  boasts 
in  the  two  great  provinces  of  ethical  obscrvatioi» 
penetrating  beyond  the  mere  surface  of  life,  to  the 
general  nature  of  man,— and  of  light,  airy  fictions^ 
illustrative  of  the  familiar  manners  of  aibciety.  O* 
serious  morality,  they  have  nothing  of  which  the 
•elements  may  not  be  found  in  the  papers  of  Steele, 
Addison,  Johnson,  and  Hawkesworth.  Their 
dreams  have  been  dreamed,  told,  and  interpreted' 
before:  their  visions  have  been  seen  by.  former 
seers:  their  letters;  from  feigned  characters,  utp 
merely  echoes:  their  allegorical  ironies  sciarCe  ever 
jiresent  humour  otherwise  than  in  oldclotlies,  whidv 
she  had  before  worn  threadbare. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  though  writing,  in  Scot^ 
land,  they  have  written  rather  of  English  than  of 
Scottish  manners.  They  probably  feared,  that  if 
Aey  should  boldly  venture  to  mark  the  leading  fesi- 
fures  of  the  manners  peculiar  to  Scottish  isociety, 
Aey  might  by  this  both  excite  the  offence  of  that 
ilarrow  provincial  circle  in  which  they  m(3\ed,  and 
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at  the  same  time  produce  a  work  that  would  havi^ 
too  much  of  Scottish  in  it  to  find  favour  in  England. 
Besides,  the  spirit  in  which  they  wrote  seems  to 
have  been  too  much  a  merely  imitative  one,  to  take 
fuU  advantage  of  those  circumstances  favourable  to 
originality,;  hi  which  their  tfesign  waS"  executed. 

A  few  of  the  papers  of  the  Mirror  and  Lounger 
are  oh  topics  of  metaphysical  ci^ticism,  and  meta- 
physical disquisition  on  subjects  in  the  law  of  nature 
and  nationsy  such  as  was  then  much  studied  in  the 
Scottish  universities.  In  these  the  authors  are  set 
dom  happy.  These  essays  want  precisicmy  from  the 
attempt  to  give  them  popular  ease  and  looseness : 
they  are  obscu^y  fitm  the  impossibility  of  rendering 
ideas^  so  abstraet  and  refined,  at  once  popular  and 
familiar?  they  are  incomplete,  because  the  limits  of 
the  papers  did  not  permit  them  to  be  extended  lo 
the  requisite  length :  and  they  are  often  even-other- 
wise of  little  value,  because  the  ophiions  in-  then 
seem  to^  have  been  hastHy  taken  up,-  slightly  con- 
ttde^dy  aiid  often  not  very  clearly  and  definitely 
apprehended,  even  by  the  writers  themselves; 
From  thi^  censure  are,  however,  to  be  excepted 
the  papers  on  Dreaming^  by  Dr.  Beattie  of  Aber- 
6e^tii  which  seem,  indeed,  to  be  the  pride  of  tba^ 
philoSopher'sr  writings. 

In  the  pathetic,  and  in  delicate  Addisonian  hif^ 
ttour,  consists  the  chief  power  of  fliese  papers :  and> 
hi  these  two  species,  they  cannot  *be  denied  to  present 
many  instances  of  uncommon  excellence.  The  talc 
of  the  Death  of  La  Roche,  which  ai»fr  to  convert  tlie 
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'titist  by  the  mere  force  of  sensibility,  is  certainly 
one  6f  the  most  tender  and  affecting  whkh  man  can 
read.  The  letters  signed  John  Homespun,  are  equal 
in  merit  to  perhaps  the  best  of  Addison's  similar 
papers  in  the  "  Spectator,*'  or  of  those  by  Chester- 
field in  the  ''  Wyld/*  Hawkesworth's  tales,  in  the 
"  Adventurer,"  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  exqel 
those  of  the  Mirror  and  Lounger,  in  the  pathos  of 
general  effect  resulting  from  the  common  power  of 
character,  incident,  sentiment,  and  general  desigi£. 
But,  in  that  pathetic  which  depends  on  the  minute 
display  of  tender  and  picturesque  imagery,  the  writers 
of  the  Mirror  and  Lounger  are  unrivajled  by  those 
of  any  other  colleetionr  of  periodical  papers^  Not, 
though  there  be  a  greater  prefiislonf  of  wit,  and  tduit 
more  poignant,  k>  the  papers  of  the  **  World  and 
the  Connoisseur,"  should  we  think  of  comparing 
even  these  papers  with  those  of  the  Scottish  writers, 
in  respeet  to  that  delicacy^  that  elegant  felicity  of 
wit  and  humout,  which  is  the  most  envied  praise  of 
Horace  and  of  Addison/ 

It  must,  indeed,  be  owned  of  the  papets  of  the 
Mirror  and  Lounger,  thart  they  wear  very  much  the 
Bit  of  having  been  written  by  men  of  fashion.  The 
colloquial  phraseology  whi^  occurs  in  them,  is  ^ot 
only,  in  general,  pure^  but  is  also  that  of  elegant,  r** 
ther  than  of  mean  or  pedantic  society.  The  alluf 
ttons  are  to  things  familiar  wtht  made  of  ftfe  which 
belong*  rather  to  the  greaO  and  fashionable,  than  to 
the  laborious  and  humble.  It  is  to  the  amusement 
ud  afteelioration  of  hi^  life,  or  life  compiurativtlgr 
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high,  that  the  scope  of  almost  all  these  papers  h  dt' 
tected.  They  affect,  too,  a  tone  of  superiority,  rf 
jpolish  of  address  and  manners,  a  nicety  and  even 
caprice  of  approbation  and  censure,  which  seem 
ftot  very  indirectly  to  bespeak  the  condition  of  the 
jiuthors  to  have  been  above  the  Jevel  of  tasteless 
vulgarity. 

The  styfe  of  theise  papers  seems  to  have  beeA 
formed  chiefly  on  the  models  of  AddisoA,  Johnson,' 
Hume,  and  a  few  French  writers.  It  is  never  coarse, 
mean,  nor  spiritless ;  but,  it  is  often  debased  by  an' 
ikitermixture  of  Scoticisms,  of  Gallicisms,  and  of 
the  peculiar  slang  language  of  Scottish  metaphysics. 
}t  scarcely  ever  attains  to  the  ease  and  felicity  of 
genuine  and  delicate  Anglicism.  The  sense  is 
^sometimes  enfeebled  or  lost  aroid  the  multiplicity 
and  the  elaborate  prettiness  of  the  words  employed 
to  express  it. 

Of  the  Mirror  and  Lounger  it  may  be,  with  truth, 
observed,  that,  as  has  been  said  of  the  Tatters,  Spec- 
tators, and  Guardians,  they  sensibly  improved  the 
Conversation  of  the  best  company  in  Edinburgh  and' 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  within  a  few  years  after  their 
publication.  Thrfy  refined  and  corrected  the  public 
taste  in  regard  to  amusements:  and,  they  contri- 
buted to  ccnnect  elegant  literature  with  the  diver- 
^Qns  and  harmless  levities  of  the  gay. 

Foi*  these  and  whatever  other  benefits  may  have 
been  derived  to  society  from  thofee  papers,  the  chief 
thanks  are  unquestionably  due  to  Mr.  Mackenzie. 
He  acted  as  editor  to  the  whole.    His*  pa{>ers  are 
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fcdnsiderably  more  tiumerous  than  those  of  any  of 
his  coadjutors,  more  vSrioui  iii  regard  to  the  natiy^ 
of  their  subjects,  and  of  superior  merit.  He  easily 
Appears  among  !(o' many  meil  of  ^stinguisbed  talents^ 
ad  Additon  among  the  othcfr  writers  of  the  Specta* 
tor,  or  as  Dryden  among  the  other  authors  of  th^ 
poetical  miscellanies  of  which  he  was  the  editor^, 
Though  we  hid  no  other  test  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  abilities  of  the  principal  writer  in  the  Mirror 
and  Lounger,'  wd  should  hot  fail  to  fanK  them  hfgh^ 
upon  this  consideration  solely,  that,  in  a  knot  of  mei< 
so  eminent,  he  stands  unquestionably  the  fir^. 

Whfen  the  Rojral  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  instil 
<uted,  }Ar.  Mackenzie  became  one  of  its  members. 
Among  the  papers  with  which  he  has  enriched  the 
Volumes  bf  its  transactions,  are,  ah  eltgant  tribute 
fo  the  memory  of  his  friend  Jurfge  Abertfombie; 
ind  a  memoir  on  German  tragedy,  which  bestows^ 
grea(t  praise  on  the  "Emilia  Galotti"  ofLessing, 
and  on  the  "  Robbers,"  by  Schiller. 

He  had  procured,  (he  materiak  for  that  memoir 
through  the  medium  of  a  Frenbh  work.  But,  de- 
siring afftferwsSli  tfo  efijoy  the  native  beauties  of 
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German  pbetry,  he  took  som*  lessons  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Germany  from  a  Dr.  Okely,  then  studying 
medicine  at  Edinburgh;  The  fruits  of  his  attentiotf 
to  German  literature  appeared  farther  m  the  year 
1791,  in  a  small  volume,  containfng  triAslation^  of 
the  ''Set  of  Horses,"  by  Less5ng,  and  of  two  or  three 
other  dramatic  pieces  executed  partly,  we  believe," 
by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  in  part  by  Dr.  Okely. 
iSQf2'3.  Gc  A  comedy 
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A  comedy  written  by  Mr.  Mackenzie^  under  the 
name  of  the  White  Hjfpocriiey  was  unsuccessfuBy 
brought  forward  in  representation  at  Covent-garden 
theatre,  in,  we  believe,  the  winter  1788-89.  He 
produced  also  a  tragedy,  founded  upon  the  *'  Fatal 
Curiosity'*  of  Lillo,  which  met  in  representation  no 
DCtter  fate.  For  the  English  drama  of  the  present 
timttj  we  think  it  singularly  unfortunate,  that  powers 
of  wit,  pathos,  and  classical  elegance,  like  those  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie^  should  have  been  thus  hooted  from 
the  stage. 

A  "  Review  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Parliament 
which  met  first  in  the  Year  1784,"  and  a  series  of 
"  Letters,  under  the  signature  of  Brutus/'  are  poli- 
tical productions  which,  by  their  spirit^  elegance, 
and  tendency  to  support  the  order  of  g4>veniment, 
have  done  great  honour  to  this  gentleman's  talents. 

He  has  approved  himself  an  example  of  every  do- 
mestic virtue.  He  has  never  weakly  suffered  his  at- 
tachment to  literary  pursuits  to  divert  him  from  the 
diligent  and  zealous  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  man 
of  business.  He  has  lived  in  friendship  with  many 
of  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries;  the  Right 
Honourable  Henry  Dundas,  his  nephew  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Scottish  Exchequer,  those  emi- 
nent Judges  who  were  his  coadjutors  in  the  Mirror 
and  Lounger,  and  many  other  persons  of  high  dis 
tinction  whom  we  might  enumerate.  By  the  people 
of  Edinburgh,  as  to  their  public  amusements,  he  has 
long  been  regarded  as  the  very  arbiter  iUgantiarum, 
Of  any  sort  of^  merit  in  those  literary  arts  in  which 
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he-  himself  excels^  he  has  ever  been  to  others  a  kind 
and  zealous  patron.  He  is  one  of  the  directors  of  a 
subscription-concert  which  has  long  been  maintained 
at  Edinburgh,  upon  a  plan  highly  agreeable  to  the 
public.  He  is  extremely  fond  of  the  rural  diversions 
of  fowling^  huntings  and  fishing.  In  all  those  exer- 
tions which  have  been  found  necessary,  since  the 
year  1 791,  to  support  the  government,  and  perserve 
the  peace  of  the  country,  there  has  been  no  person 
more  honourably  or  more  usefully  zealous  and  ac« 
tive  than  he. 

His  fortune, never  uncomfortably  small, is  not  even 
now  invidiously  great.  His  business  in  the  Exche* 
quer  yields  probably  an  income  of  about  800/.  a 
year:  he  is  comptroller-general  of  taxes  for  Scotland, 
with  a  salary  of  600/.  a  year :  and  his  other  emolu- 
ments may  perhaps  raise  the  whole  amount  of  his 
annual  income  to  somewhat  more  than  2000/.  He 
has  a  family  of  eleven  amiable  and  premising  chil- 
dren. 

He  is  an  eminent  member  of  a  "  Literary  Club," 
in  which  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  occasionally  meet  for 
literary  and  friendly  converse  at  a  convivial  meal  in 
a  tavern.  His  conversation  is  ever  the  charm  and 
the  pride  of  every  society  which  he  enters. 

It  i^  peculiarly  pleasing  to  contemplate  a  life  in 
which  the  praise  of  literature  is  so  happily,  so  ele-* 
gantly,  so  gracefully  associated  with  the  best  virtues 
df  social  and  domestic  life,  and  with  the  steady  and' 
judicious  exercise  of  the  most  respectable  talents  for 
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business : — it  is  peculiarly  pleasing-^for,  alas  !  tni 
example  is  singularly  rare. 

The  readers  of  this  memoir  may  be  assured,  that 
it  is  not  the  eulogy  of  a  friend  to  him  ik^Kose  ih^rits 
it  commemorates.  Its  writer  has  endeavoured  only 
to  mention  without  prejudice,  facts  of  which  he  had 
authentic  information.  But  if^  in  spite  of  this  care, 
any  prejudices  may  have  influenced  him  in  relating 
what  he  knew,  those  prejudices  have  certainly  nofc 
been  in  favour  of  the  subje£t  of  the  memoir. 


tHOMAS  BUSBY,  Mus.  D.  LL.D.  6?^. 

THE  leading  particulars  of  this  gentleinan's  life' 
dSbrd  a  striking  and  e^iemplary  instance  of  self- 
acquired  excellence  ^  and  prove  that  a  mind  endowed 
with  a  strong  natural  concepfion,  a  discriminatiBg 
judgment,  and  a  thirst  for  literary  and  scientific  in-* 
formation,  majri  by  perseverance,  hope  for  every 
thing,  independent  of  foreign  aid;  and  will  ultimately 
Surmount  every  barrier  opposed  to  its  progress  tor 
professional  success  and  honourable  distinction. 

Dr.  Thomas  Busby  was  bom  in  Westminster,  in 
December  1755;  and  is  the  only  surviving  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Busby,  coach-painter,  and 
many  years  an  inhabitant  of  Blackman-street,  South- 
Wark.  The  education  of  his  earlier  years  was  only 
of  that  common  description  which  includes  reading, 
*^riting,  and  arithmetic;  nor  were  his  father's  con- 
Bcctions,  or  local  situation,  calculated  to  awaken  in 

his 


Ins  juvenile  mind  the  idea  of  higher  attainme^jts^ 
He,  however,  discovered  in  his  amusements  so  much 
eccentricity,  and  novelty  of  thought,  as  to  obtain 
among  the  neighbours  the  appellation  of  a  remarkably 
0d4  boy ;  and  frequently  produced  repartees,  and 
made  observations^  so  much  beyond  his  y^ars,  as 
ito  attract  the  notice  of  his  parents  and  friends^ 

Nature  having  given  him  an  uncommonly  fine 
iroice,  the  notice  and  encomium  it  drew  upon  him 
^adually  induced  the  habit  of  singing ;  and  his  la- 
ther possessing  an  excellent  natural  taste,  much  im^ 
proved  by  listening  to  Beard,  Lowe,  Vernon,  and  all 
the  best  vocal  performers  of  his  time,  the  youth  in- 
sensibly caught  his  manner,  his  turns  and  graces, 
and  at  length  formed  a  style  of  his  own,  which  at 
once  delighted  and  surprised  the  best  judges.  He 
was  yet  entirely  ignorant  of  music;  nor  was  it  till  he 
had  attained  the  age  ^of  twelve  or  thirteen,  that  his 
father  thought  of  that  jscience  for  his  profe^ssion*  An 
£;6rort  was  theo  made  to  place  him  in. the  choir  of 
Westminster  Abbey  s  but  Dr.  Cooke,  at  that  time 
master  of  the  bc^s,  thought  him  too  old  for  admi$r 
sion;  calculating  that  by  the  time  he  acquired  suffir 
cient  knowledge  to  be  useful,  his  voice  would  proba- 
bly fail.  He  then  received  a  few  lessons  in  singing 
pf  Mr.  Samue)  Champness,  and  afterwards  on  the 
harpsichord  of  Mr.  Charles  Knyvett. 

He  had,  however,  acquired  such  a  laxity  and  vola* 
tility  of  mind  from  being  to  so  late  a  period  unhabi* 
tuated  to  regular  study,  that  he  made  but  little  pro- 
gress, except  in  sight-singings  which  behasalwpyi 
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said  he  attamofd  without  rule^  and  he  knows  not 
how. 

It  now  being  deemed  necessary  to  place  him  un- 
der some  master  of  acknowledged  superiority  and 
established    reputation,    Mr.   Champness     recom- 
mended to  his  father  that  real  genius  atid  eminent 
master  the  late  Mr.  Jonathan  Battishill.     From  that 
gentleman  he  received  lessons  for  some  time,  when 
his  voice  still  continuing,  and  his  taste  being  greatly 
improved,  his  father  was  applied  to  for  his  permis- 
sion for  young  Busby's  performance  at  Vauxhall- 
gardens;  and  he  there,  in  the  summer  of  1769, 
was  engaged  with  Mr,  Vernon  and  Mrs,  Weichsell, 
the  mother  of  the  present  Mrs.  Billington,  at  a 
salary  of  ten  guineas   per  week.     Vauxhall  was 
^t  that  time  much  more  distinguished  for  the  r^- 
pectability  of   its  singers  than  at  present.      The 
first  amateurs  listened  with  delight  to  the  vocal 
performances ;  and  he  was  received  with  such  high 
and  distinguished  applause,  that  other  very  advan- 
tageous offers  were  immediately  made;    but   the 
failure  of  his  voice  soon  afterwards  terminate  bis 
vocal  career. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  articled  to  Mr.  Battishill 
for  five  years  as  a  resident  pupil,  when  seriously  com. 
mencing  his  studies,  he  soon  gave  such  indication^ 
of  innate  genius  and  rapidly  maturing  judgment  as 
astonished  his  tutor:  and  though,  except  in  musical 
acquisition^,  his  mind,  when  he  first  left  his  father*^ 
house^  was  almost  a  total  blank,  yet,  finding  at  Mr. 
^attishill's  an  extensive  and  we^  chosep  library^  t^te 
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opportunity  of  literary  information  was  seized  with 
an  avidity  which  evinced  a  capacious  iptellect, 
and  a  secret  fitness  for  the  reception  of  polite  and  use* 
ful  knowledge.  All  the  time  not  occupied  by  his 
professional  ^vocation,  was  dedicated  to  the  perusal 
of  the  best  English  authors.  The  consequent  ck- 
pansiop  of  his  ideas  was  incredibly  sudden :  from  a 
raw,  ignorant  boy,  he  soon  became  a  well-informed 
youth;  he  taught  himself  grammar,  exercised  his 
mind  in  literary  compositions  of  various  kinds ;  and 
in  some  poetical  attempts  discovered  an  originality 
of  thought,  and  an  ear  for  melody  of  numberi, 
which  argued  uncommon  scope  of  talent. 

But  he  never  suffered  the  prai$e  these  pursuits  ex^. 
cited  to  seduce  him  into  a  neglect  of  his  musical 
studies.  Both  practise  and  theory  were  attended 
to;  bis  hand  was  in  continual  exercise ;  the  works  of  ' 
the  greatest  masters,  foreign  and  English,  were  daily 
meditated ;  and  so  great  was  his  progress,  that  at 
the  ehd  of  two  years  he  had  produced  many  pleas* 
ing  compositions,  one  of  which,  a  ballad  called  the 
Js/ymph  of  the  Hill^  was  published  by  Longman  and 
and  Lukey.  He  already  occasionally  attended  iox 
Mr.  Battishill  pupils  that  had  been  under  tuition 
six  and  seven  years ;  and  before  three  years  of 
his  articleship  had  expired  he  composed  some  vocal 
pieces,  particularly  two  double  chorusses  to  words 
of  his  own,  from  the  contrivan^?  and  science  of 
which  his  tutor  predicted  that  he  would  be  an 
honour  to  his  profession ;  pnd  he  repeatedly  proposed 
(9  introduce  him  to  Dr.  Boyce  as  4  phenoinenGn, 
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considering  the  short  time  he  had  studijsd :  this  In^ 
troduction,  however,  from  ^  general  negligence  ii^ 
professional  matters,  for  which  that  ingenious  master 
was  too  remarkable,  never  took  place.  This  negU* 
gence  indeed  Mr.  Batpshill  extended  even  to  his 
^mestic  pupils;  and  how  surprised  will  the  reader 
l;>e  to  learp,  that  all  the  musical  information  of  hl^ 
j[sivourite  SHvc  was  acquired  almost  independent  of 
^struction,  ^d  purely  by  his  own  energetic  and 
imassisted  perseverance. 

Mf.  Busby's  professional  z^al,  and  passipn  for  IL 
ter^tujre  and  general  information,  daily  augmented  s 
and  frequently  after  Mr.  B.  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  Wjerc  retired  to  rest,  he  would  leave  his  bed, 
dress  himself,  and  steal  down  to  the  study  to  read  or 
practice.  To  thpse  nocturnal  exercise?  of  hi$  mind 
and  finger  he  attributes  hi^  greatest  advances  iq 
music  9fid  letters.  It  was  in  these  tranquil  hour^ 
that  he  made  himself  master  of  the  English  grammar 
^d  first  formed  the  determination  to  teach  himself 
^t  some  future  tin^e,  the  Lgtjn  language  and  the 
|ciences. 

After  his  articles  ha.d  pxpired,  he  retired  for  a 
yvhile  to  his  father's  house.  Being  now  entirely 
maste  pf  his  time,  his  musical  studies  were  prose- 
puted  with  encreasing  ardour.  He  had  exercised 
his  genius  in  almost  every  species  of  vocal  composi- 
tion, but  had  never  attempted  any  complete  drama, 
Jiewas  solicitous  for  such  a  trialof  his  fancy  and  judg* 
(pent,  and,  becoming  acquainted  with  Dr.  Kenrick , 
pro|>osed  t^t  h^  should  write  a  inusical  after^piece.^ 


^ich  that  gentleman  accordingly  produced,  un4er 
the  title  of  The  Man  the  Master.  Mr.  Busby  imme- 
diately set  himself  to  work  upon  the  music;  an4 
had  composed  the  overture,  and  more  than  half  the 
songs,  when,  the  piece  not  meeting  the  approbation 
.of  Mr.  Harris,  to  whom  it  was  presented,  the  under- 
taking fell  to  the  ground. 

This  disappointmei)t  §erved  only  tp  strengthen 
his  professional  ambition  3  and,  not  deterred  by  Mr^ 
Battishill's  repeated  declaration,  that  "  no  man 
ought  to  attempt  an  oratorio  after  Mr.  Handel,"  he 
resolved  to  try  his  powers  on  an  oratorial  com- 
positipn^  and  prepared  for  the  purpose  PopeV 
sublime  poem,  the  ^esjiah,  by  varying  the  measure, 
and  dividing  the  whole  into  recitatives,  airs,  an(| 
chorusses.  When  he  told  Mr.  Battishill  that  he  was 
pomposing  an  oratorio,  **  What!^'  he  exclaimed, 
"  after  Mr.  Handel !  Well—^if  you  have  been  bold 
pnough  to  begin,  go  on  j  for  ir  any  one  living  cai| 
properly  execute  so  aj-duous  a  task,  it  is  yourself.^* 
iSoon  afterwards  he  shewed  Mr,  B.  some  of  the 
piusic ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  express  his  surprise 
at  the  style  in  which  it  was  conceived :  especially 
two  of  the  chorusses.  Of  this  noble  composition^ 
produced  when  the  author  was  little  more  than 
f wenty  year^  old,  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
jspeak  further. 

His  musical  and  literary  pursuits  were  still  blend-* 
pd;  and  soon  afterwards  he  published  a  set  of  harp^ 
^ichprd  sonatas,  and  put  into  practice  his  former  re- 
|plution  of  learning  the  Latin,  to  the  study  of  yvhif:\^ 
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he  adhered  so  closely  and  so  successfully,  that  without 
the  assistance  of  a  master,  he  in  less  than  two  years 
enabled  himself  to  read  most  of  the  Roman  classics. 

A  habit  of  life  so  sedentary  and  abstracted,  it  will 
be  obvious,  could  not  produce  many  opportunities 
of  encreasing  his  connections,  and  promoting  that 
pecuniary  advantage  which  forms  the  direct  object 
of  men  of  the  world :  he  therefore  found  it  neces- 
sary to  avail  himself  of  his  literary  acquirements  by 
occasionally  writing  for  the  periodical  publications 
of  the  day ;  and  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  principal  re- 
porters of  the  parliamentary  debates  in  the  newspa- 
per called  the  London  Courani,  of  which  Mr.  Dent, 
the  author  of  the  farce  of  Too  Civil  iy  Half^  was  the 
conductor;  and  some  time  afterwards  he  assisted 
Mr.  Pratt  in  the  editorship  of  the  Morning  Post. 
He  was  also  for  a  considerable  time  engaged  to 
write  musical  critiques  for  the  EurQpean  MagaTJne^ 
wid  Johnson's  jinafytical  Review ;  and  much  about 
the  same  time  contributed  largely  to  a  new  periodic 
cal  work  called  the  -^///V  Miscellany^  and  supplied 
several  of  the  newspapers,  especially  the  IVhiUhaH 
Evening  Posty  with  occasional  letters  and  essays. 

About  five  years  after  he  left  Mr.  Battishill,  the 
place  of  organist  iji  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  New«»» 
ington,  Surrey,  became  vacant,  to  which  situation  he 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  circumstanccji  together  with  an  immediate 
prospect  of  other  regular  emoluments,  accelerated 
a  change  of  life  which  he  had  some  time  been  (nedi- 
tating.    His  professional  avocations  had  introduced 
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him  to  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  lady  whose 
merits  quickly  fixed  his  affections ;  and  he  only 
waited  for  more  certain  means  of  encountering  the 
demands  of  a  domestic  establishment,  to  realize  the 
happiness  he  anticipated  from  the  possession  of  her 
hand.  This  lady.  Miss  Angier,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Charles  Angier,  Esq.  of  Earl's  Court,  Kensing- 
ton, added  to  an  attractive  person,  a  superior  under* 
standing,  much  general  information,  and  a  natural 
elegance  of  manners,  which  had  still  been  improved 
by  an  early  introduction  to  many  of  the  very  first 
families  in  Ireland,  with  whom  she  had  been  in  the 
habits  of  familiar  friendship  and  intimacy. 

Mr.  Busby's  mind  had  been  too  much  cultivated 
not  to  have  imbibed  a  taste  for  mental  accomplish- 
ment recommended  by  polished  exterior,  and  he 
felt  them  with  redoubled  sensibilily  in  the  object 
of  his  affections.  In  June  1786  he  was  married  at 
Kensington  church ;  and  resided  for  some  time  after- 
wards in  Poland-street,  Oxford-road. 

His  pupils,  for  whom  he  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  composing  new  lessons  extempore,  were 
now  so  much  encreased  as  to  occupy  the  major  part 
of  his  time :  but  he  still  found  leisure  to  pursue  his 
literary  studies  5  and  at  length  undertook  the  French 
language,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  the  Italian; 
both  which  he  acquired  unaided  by  masters,  and 
with  great  facility.  About  this  time  his  father  went 
to  reside  at  Oxford,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died 
of  the  gout,  a  disorder  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
ject during  the  greater  part  of  his  lifei  and  whidi 
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had  so  obstructed}  him  in  the  prosecution  of  bit  bustr 
n^ss  as  to  have  prevented  his  making  any  provision 
for  his  widow ;  the  care  of  whom,  in  conseqaence* 
devolved  on  her  son,  with  whom  she  stil]  resides. 

About  the  year  1783  a  circun\stance  occurred 
which  proved  his  wonderful  quickness  of  ear  and 
strength  of  memory.  Signora  Sestini,  then  his  pu- 
pil, wished  to  have  for  her  benefit  at  the  Haymarket 
theatre,  the  opera  of  Rosina ;  but  the  instrumental 
parts  could  not  be  procured  fjrom  Covent-garden. 
The  difficulty  appeared  insurmountable,  and  she 
was  about  to  give  up  the  piece,  when  communicate 
irig  her  distress  to  Mr.  Bu^by,  he  undertook  to  form 
la  score  from  memory;  and  though  he  had  heard  the 
piec^  but  twice,  actually  supplied  all  the  accompani?' 
pjents  so  correctly,  that  the  band  was  not  sensible 
fA  any  omission  or  alteration. 

Encouraged  by  the  opinion  his  friends  entertained 
of  his  poetical  talents,  Nf  r.  Busby  wrote  a  poem  in 
jhe  style  of  Churchill,  one  of  his  favourite  authors, 
pnder  the  title  of  'the  4g?  of  Genifif,  consisting  of 
pearly  a  thousand  lines,  which  appeared  in  the  ycaf 
J  785.  Its  spirit,  acumpn,  and  free  versification, 
attracted  much  notice ;  and  had  amongst  its  par- 
ticular admirers  the  late  Sjr  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
Mr. George  Colman  the  elder.  Not  Jong  after  thi^ 
he  wrote  a  poetical  address  fqr  the  appearance  of 
Mrs  Edwards,  his  pupil,  in  the  character  of  Mao- 
heath,  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  which  was  spoken 
by  Mr.  Bannister  jun.  for  several  succeeding  nights. 
About  this  time  he  also  wrote  and  set  to  music  the 
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following  song,  which  has  since  been  published  hf 
Riley,  in  the  Strand.  The  words  will  certainly  con- 
vince the  reader  that  he  sometimes  wrote  with  th«? 
true  spirit  of  poetry. 

Love,  ff^inij  and  Friendship. 

A    FESTIVE    SONC. 

I. 

When  the  bright  god  of  mirtk  wakes  the  social  destreft 

And  excites  in  my  soul  all  his  generous'  fires. 

In  a  frenzy  of  bliss  and  elation  divine 

I  hail  the  rich  gifts  of  Love,  Friendsliip,  and  Wine. 

Then  open  to  ev'ry  invasion  of  joy, 

i  feel  the  soft  siege  of  the  amorous  boy; 

An  extacy  Friendship  bids  rise  in  my  sool. 

While  Love  crowns  the  triumph,  and  langfas  in  the  bowlw 

IL 

Blest  Friendship !  with  aspect  for  ever  benign  ^ 

Exalter  of  mirth,  and  enliv'ner  of  wine : 

O  never  be  absent  from  Bacchus*s  board  ;^ 

The  goS  who  delights  in  the  joys  you  afibrd!.  ^ 

Thou,  Love !  whose  Iceen  light'nings  inflame  as  t&6y  cbui^* 

And  melt,  unresisted,  the  juvenile  heart: 

Still,  still  add  thy  bliss  to  my  jo3rs  9s  they  pass» 

And  mingle  thy  sweets  with  the  sweets  of  the  glass. 

U\. 
ibomei  Love,  Wine,  atid  Friendship,  associates  in  powVf 
Kind  parents  of  joy  and  the  rapturous  houfl 
In  your  delicate  ftrvors  entrance  all  my  sot!i!^ 
And  all  passions  but  passions  of  pleasure  controol. 
'^hey  hear  me*^they  warm  me— ^I  feel  their  quick  fires' i 
Bach  godhead  approves,  and  each  godhead  inspires ! 
.    The  triple  delight  kindles  fierce  in  my  breast, 
JtxA  witk  Love^  Wine,  and  Fricadihip  it  once  Vm  posaess'i.      ^ 
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Never  losing  sight  of  his  beloved  science»  he  about 
this  time»  among  a  variety  of  other  compositionSy  set 
to  music  the  Lord*s  prayer,  the  excellencies  of  which 
drew  the  highest  encomiums  trom  Dr.  Cooke  and 
Mr.  Joah  Bates,  who  declared  that  in  depth  of  sci- 
ence, solemnity,  grandeur,  and  justness  of  expres- 
sion, it  was  superior  to  any  modern  composition 
that  had  fallen  under  their  observation. 

Abo^jt  this  time  the  establishment  of  the  Ntia 
Musical  Fund  took  place ;  and  some  few  years  after- 
wards he  drew  up  and  sent  to  its  committee  a  pro- 
ject for  annually  performing  Oratorios  during  Lent, 
on  a  grand  and  extensive  plan,  for  the  benefit  of 
that  laudable  institution;  and  attended  some  of  its 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  The 
scheme  was  a  noble  one,  and  had  it  been  adopted, 
great  advantages  would  probably  have  accrued  from 
it  to  the  society;  but  the  proposal  was  overruled 
from  the  fear  of  encountering  the  necessary  prepa- 
ratory expences. 

Dr.  Busby  has  always  been  a  friend  to  charitable 
^institutions  of  every  description.  Very  early  in  life 
he  conducted  an  oratorio  at  Freemason VHall,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Ossulston  Dispensary y  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  and  advantage  of 
the  charity,  that  he  was  created  governor  for  life ; 
and  he  has  since  written  and  composed  several  glees 
and  anthems  for  the  anniversaries  of  the  Surrey  Dis- 
pensary, the  Philanthropic  Society,  the  Humane  Society^ 
and  the  Literary  Fund.  An  excellent  glee,  written 
for  the  Literary  Fund,  and  preserved  by  that  society 
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In  their  printed  collection  of  poetical  contributions 
is  &  specimen  of  the  Doctor's  talent  in  lyric  poetry. 

In  acknowledgment  of  his  merit  and  services^ 
the  learned  conductors  of  this  noble  institutioUj  in 
May  1 800,  publicly  voted  him  a  governorship. 

After  composing  the  Prophecy ^  and  several  other 
works  of  magnitude,  he  made  repeated  efforts  to 
bring  them  before  the  public,  but  without  success. 
At  the  close  of  the  American  war  he  composed  an 
Ode  to  PeacCy  in  two  parts,  which  Dr.  Arnold  strongly- 
recommended  to  Mr.  Stanley,  to  be  performed  at 
Coyent-garden  dilring  the  oratorio  season :  but 
some  unforeseen  difficulties  prevented  that  gentle- 
man from  prosecuting  his  design  of  introducing  to 
the  world  that  merit  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to 
appreciatCj  and  which  he  would  have  gladly  coun- 
tenanced. 

For  consolation  in  many  similar  disappointments^ 
Dr.  B.  constantly  resorted  to  his  studies;  and  not 
confining  himself  to  music  and  the  languages,  also 
directed  his  attention  to  several  of  the  sciences;  and 
soon  became  acquainted  with  mathematics,  mecha*  ^ 
jiics,  perspective,  optics,  pneumatics,  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  sound. 

About  the  year  1786  appeared  a  work  under  the 
title  of  a  Musical  Dictionary ^  contain'ujg  not  only  aa 
explanation  of  musical  terms,  but  a  biographical  ac- 
count of  the  great  musicians^  ancient  and  modern^ 
accompanied  with  a  certain  portion  of  music  previ- 
ously known  to  the  public.  This  work,  which  ex* 
tended  to  nearly  two  hundred  numbers^  was  con* 
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ducted  conjointly  by  Dr.  Arnold  and  Dr.  Bus^^:  wH 
former  gentleman  taking  the  musical,  and  the  latter 
the  literary  department.  The  success  of  this  scheme 
induced  Dr.  Busby  to  commence  a  muissical  publi- 
cation on  his  own  account^  in  twelve  nmiibers  folio/ 
called  the  Divine  Hdrmms^-,  partly  eon^sting  of 
selections  from  the  great  ecclesiastical  composers, 
and  partly  of  his  own  compositions.  In  this  worlCy 
a  copy  of  which  we  have  seen,  we  find  several  airf 
from  •*  a  manuscript  oratorio,  called  Creation^  com* 
posed  by  the  editor:"  and  as  this  publication  took 
place  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1788,  it  is  manifest 
that  he  had  anticipated  Haydn  in  the  choice  of  tha« 
Subject  and  title.  Upon  inquiry,  we  find  that  the 
Doctor  means  to  bring  this  composition  forward  ih 
the  course  of  next  winter;  and  we  cafmot  but  anti- 
cipate much  gratification  from  its  performance;  thfe 
curiosity  of  the  musical  world  will,  we  doubt  not,* 
be  much  excited  by  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  talents  of  two  great  masters  exercised  on  th6 
same  grand  subject. 

The  Divine  Harmonisi  had  so  great  a  Sale  as  to  erf' 
courage  him  to  undertake  another  work,  also  in  num*' 
bers,  under  the  title  of  Mehdia  BritamkHy  or  tfa6 
Beauties  of  British  Song,  comprising  a  vohiminouy 
collection  of  airs,  selected  and  arranged  from  the' 
best  and  most  approved  composers  of  this  c6untry,? 
enriched  with  new  piano-forte  accompanimentiy 
and  variegated  with  original  compositions  from  hir 
own  port-folio:  but  the  fluctuating  taste  of  the  pub"' 
lie  in  musical  matters  is  not  calculated  to.  encourage 
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ktteiiipts  16  give  permanency  to  tfie  productions  of 
past  times,  however  excellent}  and  the  work,  aftir 
k  most  cltfgint  and  expehslve  preparation^  only  pro- 
ceeded through  a  few  number^. 

This  circumstdnce  detert€d  the  Hoctoi  frdm  simi- 
lar attempts;  and  he  iigstiii  devoted  his  time  wholly 
to  study  and  teaching.  He  soon  afterward^  took  upT 
his  residtace  at  Battersea :  here  he  kept  a  skiff,  in 
which,  as  often  as  the  tide  served,  h^  sailed  or 
towed  himself  to  town^  and  it  is  worthy  remark; 
that  in  these  little  iiquatic  joumies,  he  meditated 
the  plan  of  ^n  heroic  poem  on  the  subject  of  Lord 
Elliot's  gallant  defence  of  Gibraltar;  and  actually 
produced  in  the  boat,  at  various  times,  some  hun--' 
dreds  of  lines,  which  he  always  Committed  to  paper 
as  sooil  as  he  landed^  J^d^ng  from  other  existing 
specimens  6f  his  poetical  powers,  we  cannot  but 
lament  that  he  did  not  pursue  tliis  bold  desig^.  An 
epic  poem  from  the  hand  of  a  professed  musician^ 
would  be  a  curiosity  in  our  literary  history ;  and 
Surely  the  very  attempt  bespeaks  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prize  and  exparis^ion  of  inteHict  whieh  cannot  but 
ixcite  surprise  aftd  2(dmiratfon. 

This  undefrtaking  has,  however,  teen  succecdedf 
by  another  scarcely  less  arduous;  and  in  whi^h  he 
he  his  m^de  so  considerable  a  progress  as  to  have 
already  employed  hil^  thoughts  on  the  mode  of  its  ^ 

]|«rhlicatioh ;   ^e  mean  the  6'ntire  ffanslatibn,   in  . 
ftyme,  of  thaft  mo^t  difficult  and  abstruse  classic,'  ^ 
Ltureiius.    He  fias  ilsd  uhcfef taken  with  great  sue*  r'  • .. 
cess  the  transiatiotf  of  GregoVy^s  ds(raMinlsc  PfysUJ 


and  Geomitrica  Elementa.  The  folbwiog  linat,  fie- 
,  lected  frpm  his  translation  of  Mr.  Dyer^s  I^tio 
verses  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  on  \iis  preparing 
for  republication  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  with  emen- 
dations, notes,  and  illustrations,  will  shew  the  ele* 
|;ance  and  spirit  with  which  he  readers  his  originaL 

Be  this  thy  praise— mine  vagrant  Igve  to  a^dc* 

And  in  thy  Bi$n  hear  Adonis  speak ; 

Adonis  still  by  sylvan  virgins  moum'd, 

Adonis  still  by  Venus*  tears  adom'd. 

Alas !  too  £ur  the^  urge  the  mdting  art  i 

Now  Priam's  piteous  sufferings  rend  my  htutt 

War's  direful  horrors*  and  Eliza's  £ite. 

Press  on  my  soul,  and  sink  me  with  their  weight : 

Appall'd  I  throw  my  wond'ring  eyes  aronnd» 

And  tremble  while  I  tread  Virgtlian  ground. 

Lo !  reverend  Homer  quits  his  awfol  shade?* 
And  Kerns  to  ^sten  to  th'  Aonian  maidsi 
From  Phoebus'  hand  he  wrests  the  golden  lyre  ; 
The  god  transported  owns  his  eqoal  fire : 
Now  soothing  strains  his  raptur'd  mind  oompose^  ' 
And  settled  glory  gilds  his  placid  brows : 
Blind  I  )ret  in  soul  he  %tn^  and  tho'  deprest^ 
The  pride  of  genius  rises  in  his  breast: 
As  on  that  ancient  bust  his  features  shioej 
So  in  the  Utad  beams  the  bard  divine. 

;  in  the  spring  of  ji798^  a  sermon  being  to  be 
preached  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnot])|f 
Lombard-street,  for  a  contribution  in  support  of  the 
war,  a  performer  of  superior  merit  was  required  ffr 
the  occasion,  and  Dr.  Busby  was  recommendeii. 
After  service  the  churchwardens  and  parishioner 

expressed 


cxpl^sged  to  Dr.  B.  their  Wgh  satisfaction  and 
thanks^  and  Mr.  Lowe,  their  organist,  who  had  been 
ill  for  some  months,  dying  in  the  evening  of  that  very 
day,  he  was  invited  to  become  i  catididatb  for  thie 
place ;  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  though 
personally  unknown  to  the  parish  till  the  day  before* 
he  had  the  promise  of  support  from  three-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants :  and  of  two  candidates  who  after- 
wards  started  against  him,  one  declined  the  contest^ 
and  the  other  did  not  gain  a  single  vote. 

Notwithstanding  the  uncommon  genius  and  per- 
severance of  Dr.  Busby  in  the  pursuit  of  literary  and 
scientific  acquisitions,  from  various  obstructions^ 
Arising  chiefly,  we  presume,  from  his  retired  life,  it 
is  only  within  these  few  years  that  his  merits  have 
become  known  to  the  public.  The  first  fair  occasioii 
which  oflFered  was  in  the  spring  of  1799,  when  his 
oratorio  of  the  Prophecy,  composed  twenty  years  be- 
fore, was  performed  at  the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market.  The  late  Mr.  Cramer  led  the  band  -,  Miss 
Poole,  Miss  Jackson  (now  Madam  Bianchi)  and 
Master  Elliot,  were  his  principal  sopranos ;  and  hii 
old  tutor  was  at  the  organ. 

He  was  fully  aware  of  the  general  prejudice  against 
modern  attempts  in  that  species  of  composition,  and 
inserted  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  a  Spirited  and 
energetic  letter  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  defended 
the  attempt,  and  pointed  out. both  the  injustice  and 
impolicy  of  prejudging  the'eflforts  of  living  talent. 
When  the  performance  took  place,  he,  however,  exr 
perienced  no  eflTects  of  the  prejudice  he  had  fesured,' 
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The  whole  composition  was  most  warmly  received 
The  applause  commenced  with  a  burst  at  the  open* 
ing  ot  the  fugue  in  the  overture^  and  wa$  repeated  at 
the  close  of  ever;  air  and  chorus.  Indeed^  the  au- 
dience were  astonished  at  the  originality^  boldness^ 
atid'SublinlUy  of  the  mu3ic« 

This  auspicious  curcumstanctf  at  once  elevated 
iiim  to  the  first  rank  in  his  profession,  and  gave  him 
that  acknowledged  superiority  as'a  classical  composer 
i6  wtuch,  Sy  his  genius  and  industryyhe  bad  beea  so 
long  entitled;  and  encouraged  him  to  think  of  under- 
taking oratorios  at  one  of  the  winter  theatres ;  prepa- 
ratory to  which  he  set  to  music  Gray*s  ode,  the  Pro^ 
press  of  Poesy,  with  some  alterations  and  additions^ 
under  the  title  of  6ritisb  Genius.  He  also»  with-  the 
•ame  view,  set  Pope's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day^  and 
Comala,  a  dramatic  poem  from  Ossian.  In  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  in  pursuance  of  this  design,  he, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Arnold,  personally  opened  a 
negotiation  with  Mr.  Harris,  the  principal  proprietor 
of  Covent-garden  theatre,  for  the  hire  of  that  house 
for  a  term  of  years  for  the  performance  of  oratorios 
during  the  Lent  seasons ;  and  the  bargain  was  by 
both  parties  actually  understood  to  be  settled  ;  but 
from'  some  cause  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted, 
the  agreement  was  annulled,  and  Mn  Ashley  senior, 
Ivhose  former  lease  had  just  expired,  again  rented  the 
house.  If  this  circumstance  induced  any  unpleasant 
difference  between  Dr.  Busby  and  Mr.  Harris,  it 
iteems  to  have  quickly  subsided ;  since  in  the  suc- 
^Ireding  winter  we  find  hhn  to  have  been  personally 


introduced  to  Mr.  Cumberland  by  Mr.  Harris,  as  the- 
proposed  composer  of  the  music  in  a  grand  dramatic 
romance  entitled  Joanna^  altered  from  Kotzebue  by 
that  ingenious  author^  and  then  in  preparation  at 
Covent-garden  theatre.  This  piece  was  got  up  at  an 
immense  eicpence,  and  the  greatest  expectations 
were  entertained  as  to  its  success :  but  a  report  m^'*- 
fortunately  got  abroad  that  it  was  intended  to  rival 
Pizarro,  it  was  therefore  viewed  with  a  comparing 
eye;  and  being  thought  in  some  respects  too  similar 
to  that  tragedy,  and  in  other  particulars  inferior,  in 
spite  of  the  excellence  of  the  music,  it  met  with  much 
opposition,  and  was  given  out  for  the  following  even* 
iog  to  a  house  divided  between  disapprobation  and 
^ipplause. 

The  composer,  however,  in  this  instance,  may  be 
said  to  have  '*  softened  rocks ;''  for  through  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  music  the  piece  maintained  itself  on 
the  boarids  for  sixteen  jiights,  Mr  Cymberlami  in 
his  preface,  not  content  with  acquitting  Dr.  Busby 
of  having  any  share  in  the  cause  of  its  failure,  speaks 
of  him  in  terms  of  the  warmest  admiration ;  and  after 
highly  extolling  the  music  of  Joama,  concludes  by 
saying,  ^'  what,  in  future,  may  not  the  public  expect 
from  such  a  genius  !'*  Indeed^  all  parties  united  in 
praise  of  Dr.  B.'s  eflForts  on  this  occasion ;  and  the 
Queen's  cultivated  and  well-known  taste  and  judgw> 
roent  permitted  her  pame  to  grace  the  title-page  of 
the  work. 

The  year  following,  in  conjunction  whh  Job* 
^j^(ton,  Esq.  he  proposed  to  the  Right  Honourable 
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and ^ooourable  Committee  for  condupting  thfiphut 
for  erecting  by  public  contribution  a  MlVtf/lVttr  in 
honour  of  our  brave,  Admirals  and  Seamen,  to  piao? 
duce  a  secular  oratorio  under  the  title  of  JKrfMmM; 
t9  be  performed  at  the  Opera-house  as  a  national 
concert^  upoo  a  scale  adequate  to  the  great  occasion, 
and  for  the  express  purpose  of  encreasing  the.  fond 
then  raising.  The  offer  was.  accepted :  Mr-  Gretton, 
produced  the  words,  and  Dr.  Busby,  the  music.  But 
the  Committee,  hoping  that  the  King  would,  honour 
the  perform  wee  with  his  presence,  in  compBance. 
v^ith  his  Majesty's  known  partiality  to  Haadd'a 
music,  relinquished  the  original  plan  of  the  per-^ 
formance;  and  after  several  interviews  between  Dr« 
Busby,  Mr.  Alexander  Davison  the  treasurer*  Mr. 
George  Rose,  and  others  of  the  Committee,  on  the 
subject,  it  was  determined  that  the  concert  should? 
be  miscellaneous,  and  consist  of  sel^tions  from  the 
lyprks  of  Handel  and  Dr.  Biusby's  propo3ed  oratorio. 
His  Majesty,  hpweyer> .  was.  not .  present,  aqd  the 
performance  took  place  under,  the  immediate,  aus- 
pice^  of  their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  Prince  oCi 
Wales,  Duke  of  York^  Duke  of  Clarence,  Duke 
pf  Cumberland,  and  the  Duchefis  of  York,;  his 
Afaje^ty's  Cabinet  Ministers^  ^d  twelve  of  the  first 
ladies  of  distinction.  The  concert  was  conducted 
]>y  Dr.  Busby  and  Mr.  Greatorex;  the  former  gentle* 
man  presided  at  the  piano-forte^  and  the  latter  at 
the  organ.  All  the  first  performer?,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, assisted.  A  most  brilliant  and  numer- 
9us  audience  attended,  and  the  concert  was  received ' 

with 
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withendinsiastic  apphmse;  especialtyonefsdngofDr; 
Busby's,  sung  by  Master  Elliot^  and  accoinpanei^ 
by  Mr.  Linley,  on  the  ViolonceHby  which  was  heard 
with  rapture,  and  loudly  and  universally  encored. 
The  complete  oratorio  of  Britamia  was  afterwards 
performed  at  Covent-garden  for  thie  benefit  of  thd 
Humane  Society,  where  it  attracted  a  crowded  au- 
dience. Madam  Mara'  ^as  the  principal  soprano, 
and  Mr.  F.  Cramer  the  leader^.  It  was  received 
with  universal  admiration;  and  every  one  exclaimed, 
*•  why  did  not  the  .Naval  Pillar  Committee  adopt 
this  oratorio  in  preference  of  a  miscellaneous  con- 
cert ?"  Indeed,  so  excellent  was  the  music  of  thi^ 
grand  compositiohj  that  Dr.  Arnold,  Dr.  Ayrton, 
Messrs.  Charles  and  Samuel  Wesley,  Mr.  Battishill, 
and  Mr.  Shield,  after  hearing  a  part  of  it,  signed  an 
attestation  of  its  merit,  written  as  well  as  signed  by 
Dr.  Bumey,  and  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Right  Honourable  Committee. 

In  the  succeeding  winter,  Dr.  Busby  was  employed 
in  the  useful  but  ardous  task  of  vmting  a  Ntooani 
Complete  Musical  Dictionary ;  a  work  loudly  called  for, 
both  by  professors  and  amateurs,  and  which  he  exe- 
cuted in  a  style  expected  by  all  who  were  as  wel- 
acquainted  with  his  literally  as  with  his  musical 
knowledge  and  talents.  The  Monthly  Review  for 
April  last' pronoimces  it  "  by  far  the  best  Musical 
Dictionary  in  the  English  language/* 

Soon  after  this  he  projected  and'  undertook  the 
conduct  ofa  new  work,  under  the  title  of  "  a  Monthly 
Musical  Journal^''  by  which  the  public  was  to  be 
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negul^rly  supplied  with  the  best  pew  fbreign  munc^ 
|tali3n,  G|;rips^n,  pnd  French^  interspersed  with  orH 
ginal  (CpiqpQsitions  prodiiced  expressly  for  the  work 
by  himself.  Dr.  Arnold,  Dr.  C^lcott^  pn^  other  cmi^ 
9ent  composers,  J^e  undertaking  was  highly  «x-r 
tolled  for  it§  novelty  i^d  utility,  9nd  greatly  encou<r 
^ged :  but  thf  commuiiic^ipns  wjth  the  cpnt)ne(it, 
especially  vvit|i  Italy,  beipg  ^t  t^at  time  greatly 
interrupte(i|,  thp  foreign  m^^terials  could  not  h^ 
obtained  with  a  regularity  and  expedition  corrt-r 
spon^cQt  to  the  spirit  of  the  plan ;  so  that  after 
the  appearance  of  tljc  fourth  »umt>er }  it  W^s  dis; 
continued. 

In  the  summ^er.  of  i  8oq,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
his  friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  Doctor's  de- 
gree  in  n^usic ;  and  be,  accordingly  entered  himself^ 
^lember  cf  Magdalen  college^  Cambridge^  and  ix\ 
^he  June  of  the  follpwing  year  became^a  graduate  of 
that  university.  His  exercise  was  a  Thanksgiving 
Qde,  written  by  Mrs,  Crespigny,  for  the  victories 
obtained  by  the  British  Navy,  Thp  compositioa 
was  performed  in  St.  Mary's  church,  and  heard  with 
delight  by  a  most  crowded  auditory  ;  aud  the  Vice- 
chancellor  the  next  day  expressed,  in  a  letter  to 
the  composer,  his  admiratiot^  9f  the  inu$ic  an4 
performance. 

But  the  applause  bestowed  by  the  university  oi\ 
this  composition  had  indeed  becB  anticipated  by  % 
Lojidon  audience ;  for  on  the  14th  of  the  previous 
rnon  th  his  oratorio  of  the  Prophecy  was  repeated  at  the 
Hay-market  theatre,  together  with  Mrs.  Crespigny'^ 
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niblime  Ode,  and  a  new  Coronation  Anthem.  Mn 
(laimondi  led  the  band^  and  Madame  Dussek  was 
the  principal  soprano.  Mrs.  Crespigny,  so  well 
known  to  .the  world  of  taste^  and  to  whom  Dr. 
Busby  had  been  just  introduced  by  Isaac  Heaton, 
Esq.  of  Norfolk  stree(  in  the  Strand,  exerted  on  this 
9Ccasion  her  interest  and  patronage  with  a  kind* 
ness  and  energy  of  which  the  Doctor  speaks  with 
the  most  glowing  sensibility.  Through  her  personal 
^fluence  the  house  exhibited  a  splendour  almost 
unknown  in  the  annals  of  the  theatre.  The  ladies 
evidently  made  a  point  of  doing  honour  to  Mrs.  C. 
and  (h^  composer;  and  the  boxes  absolutely  blazed 
with  jewellery.  The  compositions  were  through- 
put received  with  an  9pplai)se  which  greatly  aug- 
mented the  reputation  of  the  composes  and  justi* 
^ed  the  pationage  he  received. 

On  Mrs.  Billington's  late  re-appearance  on  the 
English  stage,  the  public  attention  was  so  strongly 
attracted  by  her  exquisite  performance  in  Jrtaxerxes 
and  the  Duenna^  that  the  Doctor  thought  a  new 
edition  pf  her  songs  in  those  operas,  with  all  her 
variations  and  embellishments,  would  be  a  desirable 
9cqui^tiontQ  the  public;  and  heaccordinglyentered 
lipon  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  taking  them 
by  his  ear,  and  acquitted  himself  with  a  facility  and 
precision  which  at  once  proved  his  profound  science^ 
highly  cultivated  ear,  and  uncommon  powers  of 
ifetention. 

In  Mai[ch  last  the  Doctor  lost  his  old  master,  Mn 
]^3ttishill»  who  wa$  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral^ 
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Dr.  Busby,  in  company  with  Dr.  Aniidld,  folBfOiikbA 
the  corpse  as  one  of  the  chief  moimiers^  dnd  cooh 
posed  for  the  occasion  an  excellent  funeial'  matbasif 
which  was  performed  by  the  gentleaien  of  the  dioif 
under  the  center  of  the  dome.  Shortly  afler  he  watt 
unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  society  of 
Musical  Graduates,  now  consisting  of  Dr..  (Sir  Wil>' 
liam)  Parsons,  Drs.  Bumey,  Amo^  AyrUMj  Cdi^ 
cott.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Guize.  Dr.  B.  has- been* heard 
to  express  much  gratification  in  holdingaeeat  uaumg 
that  scientific  and  respectable  body. 

Dr.  Busby  has  had  seven  children^  five  of  whom^ 
three  sons  and  two  daughters^  are  still  living.:  tbeyt 
have  been  all  educated  at  home ;.  a&d  tO'  their 
instruction  Mrs.  Busby  has,  by  her  talentsi  and 
accomplishments,  considerably  contributed ;  the 
Doctor  and  herself  having  been  their  only  pre* 
ceptors. 

The  Doctor's  third  son  is  intended  for  the  musical 
profession ;  and  though  little  more  than  eleven  years 
of  age,  already  evinces  powers  of  the  m^urity  of 
which  the  highest  expectations  may  be  justly  formed. 
He  now  takes  the  organ  at  the  Gicilian  Society's 
concertos  held  at  Painter's-hall,  His  execution- 
as  an  organ  or  piano-forte  performer  istrulyt  asto- 
nishing. 

Dr.  Busby's  style  as  a  composer  ig  a  happy mis^ 
ture  of  the  old  and  new  school.  In  his-  oratorial* 
productions,  we  find  the  learning  and  soleoui -gran<^ 
deur  of  the  former  constantly  relieved  by  tbe^ele* 
gance  and  sweetness  of  the  latter;  by  which  an 

effect 
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^ect  ift.  produced  at  once  gratifying  both  to  lovertf 
of.  ancient  and  of  modem. composition. 

Dr.  B.  is  simple  in  his  mode  of  living,  plain  in  bis 
^pearance,  and  unassuming*  in  hia  manners.  His* 
humanity,  and  benevolence  of  heart  are  well  known; 
andhislibcral  promptitude  not  only  in  acknowledg- 
ing, but  in  setting  forth  the  merits  of  his  contempo- 
raries, must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  perused  his 
lives  o({  Mozart,  Dr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Shield,  and  Mr. 
BattishilK  He  is  a  tenacious  friend  to  freedom  of 
opinion  on  all  subjects,  both  literary  and  scientific; 
and  never  thinks  so  humbly  of  men  as  when  their 
sentiments  are  biassed  by  a  name,  or  founded  on 
any  other  authority  than  that  of  reason. 

These  qualities  of  mind,  recommended  by  his  pro* 
fcssional  knowledge,  general  information,  and  soci- 
able disposition,  have  long  since  procured  him  a  large 
and  most  respectable  circle  of  friends,  amidst  whom, 
in  his  leisure  hours,  he  indulges  "  the  feast  of  rca-r 
son  and  the  flow  of  soul." 


MRS.  BILLINTON. 

TO  a  people  by  whom  the  polite  arts  are  cherish-; 
ed  and  encouraged,  with  a  zeal  as  honourable  to  the 
public  taste  and  liberality  as  it  is  advantageous  and  en- 
couraging to  the  candidates  for  professional  fame^ 
the  life  of  so  distinguished  a  vocal  performer  as  Mrs, 
Billington  cannot  be  unacceptable. 

Mrs,  Billington  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Weichsell,  at  one  time  so  well  known  to  the  musical 
^orld.    She  was  bom  in  LfOn^on,!  mxV^fc  ^t,«  \-)Vi^** 
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fcer  father  was  of  a  noble  family  in  Germany ;  btif 
tiot  enjoying  a  lineal  inheritance  adequate  to  the 
support  of  his  title,  and  dignity,  he  resorted  to  the 
ftudy  of  music  as  a  profession^  and  soon  became  a 
very  respectable  performer  on  several  instrumeats. 
His  brother,  we  qnderstand,  is  still  living,  and  filb 
the  office  of  a  judge  at  Erbach  in  Germany.    Mn. 
Weicbsell,  who  has  be^n  dead  some  years,  was  a 
vocal  performer  of  considerable  merit,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  firrt 
amateurs  in  this  country.    She  studied  under  the 
celebrated  John  Chrutim  Bach^  and  was  his  most 
fS^vourite  pupil.    We  well  recollect  the  delight  with 
which  we  have  listened  to  her  in  various  concerts  at 
which  that  excellent  master  presided ;  and  also  at 
Vauxhall,  where  for  several  years  she  held  the  rank 
of  Jirst  sin^^er,  and  gave  with  great  taste  and  expresr 
ston  many  beautjful  ?ongs  which  he  composed  w 
pressly  for  her,  and  among  which  was  the  niqch- 
admired  rondo^  *•  In  this  shady  blest  retreat."     Hep 
style  was  elegant  and  florid,  and  her  voice  extensive 
Tind   melodious ;  though  she  sometimes  affected  ^ 
reedy  tone,  which  at  that  time   wa$  too  much  in 
fashiorj^ 

Mi§s  Weichsell  liegan  to  display  uncpmmon  ^n-. 
dications  of  musical  genius,  even  at  that  infantinf 
age  when  nature  generally  conceals  her  mental  trea- 
sures. Her  father  no  sooner  discovered  these  earlv 
symptoms  than  hq  commenced  the  cultivation  of 
her  growing  talept  ^  and  offered  her  every  possible 
encouragement,  both  by  his  own  instruction  and 
that  of  the  greatest  msister^.    fier  first  efforts  wer^i 
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■directed  to  iht  piatuh-forte  \  which,  indeed,  may  be 
considered  as  the  plaything  of  her  infancy.  On 
this  instrument  she  made  such  a  rapid  and  ex- 
traordinary progress,  that  when  she  was  only  seven 
years  old,  the  writer  of  these  memoirs  heard  hef 
perform  a  concerto  at  the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market  ;  and  when  she  had  scarcely  reached  her 
ftteventh  year,  she  appeared  in  the  double  character 
of  composer  and  performer,  by  playkig  to  a  delighted 
audience  a  production  of  her  own. 

Among  her  several  masters  on  the  piano-forte^ 
was  the  justly  celebrated  Schroeter,  whose  taste» 
delicacy  of  touch,  and  elegant  volatility  of  finger, 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  instrumental  perfor- 
mers.   Fully  sensible  of  the  natural  talents  of  his 
pupil,  he  spared  no  pains  in  their  cultivation,  and 
was  amply  rewarded  by  the  pleasure  of  witnessing^ 
her  wonderful  progress.  Some  few  years  afterwards 
she  had  for  her  master  Mr.  James  Billington,  a  re- 
spectable musician,  who  belonged  to  the  band  of 
Drury-lane  theatre.    She  had  not  been  long  under 
the  tuition  of  this  gentleman,  when  a  mutual  afiec- 
tion  look  place, which  led  to  a  clandestine  marriage  ^ 
an  event  which  greatly  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weichsell,  who  had  in  view  for  their 
accomplished  daughter  a  more  elevated  settlement 
in  life.     Her  voice,  which  did  not  at  first  great^. 
strike   by  the   excellency  of  its  tone,   was  io   a 
constant  state  of  improvement  and  she  soon 
quired  powers  which  distinguished  h«*r  from 
ether  pcrformeis.      At  the  tinie  of  her  jcaskxfi^fp, 
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competitcfirs  feven  in  the  V^fy  realins  of  thd  j^  S 
harmony^  introduced  her  at  c6urt,  and  procured  hdr 
the  wannest  patronage  of  tKe  King  and  Queen  of 
Naples^  frcrm  whom  she  received  magnificent  pToo6 
of  their  taste  and  generosity.  The  royal  examplfc 
was  followed  by  Lady  Palmerston,  Lady  Templc^- 
ton.  Lady  Gertrude  Villars,  Lady  Grandison^  anti 
several  other  of  the  British  Nobility,  who  were  A 
that  time  in  Naples. 

In  the  ycfar  tjgsf*  ^'^  English  syren  wa£!  agjdn  Ifi^ 
duced  to  enter  into  thd  pdle  of  mdCtriAiony :  ^d  W3 
married  to  M.  Felessent,  a  gentleman  attached  to 
the  French  army  in  a  civil  capacity,  who  soon  afte^ 
wards  resigned  his  post,  and  now  resides  in  the  vl« 
cinity  of  Venice  upon  an  estate  purchaseld  by  his 
wife.  By  his  consent  she'  now  vi^itd;  England^  and 
he  awaits  her  returd  at  the  expiration  of  her  present 
lucrative  engagemeMs. 

Fame  had  announced  far  ahd  widef  Mri.  B3l!bg« 
ton's  great  improvement  on  the  continent ;  and  her 
arrival  in  this  country  Was  looked  for  by  the  fv^'^ 
scenti  with  the  utmost  anitiety  and  solicitude.  Tot* 
tunately  for  the  musical  public  at  large,  her  first  en* 
gagements  after  her  return  were  at  the  English 
theatres  >  so  that  every  one  bad  att^Oppoftunity  df 
hearing  at  an  inconsiderabtcf  expence  fh6  finest  and 
most  admired  singer  in  Europe. 

Her  first  re  appearance  was  on  the  3d  of  Octooer 
1S61,  at  Co  vent-garden  theatre,  in  that  moft  happ^ 
and  jvdicious  combination  of  the  Italian  and  Etig* 
llsh  schools,  the  serious  opera  of  ArtaxeifxcS)  ft 
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Which  Dr.  Ame  has  consolidated  the  beautiful 
ioelod/  of  Hasse^  the  mellifluous  richness  of  Per-^ 
|[oIesc»  the  titey  flow  of  Picini^  and  the  finished  cmh^ 
iaUIe  of  Sitchini,  wHh  his  o#n  pure  and  native  sim- 
plicitj. 
At  the  driiwing  tip  of  tne  curtain  Mrs.  B.  v^Hs 
.  Welcomed  with  that  warmth  which  bespoke  the 
high  expectations  of  the  audience,  and  the  pleasuror 
ihey  felt  set  seeing  her  iigain  on  a  London  stage. 
At  the  very  commencement  of  hef  performance  all 
iheir  expectationsf  were  justified.  lit  the  duet  of 
^'  Fair  Aurdra,"  which  she  sung  with  Mr.  Incledon; 
she  glided  through  the  chr^miktic  passage  which 
closes  the  first  and  second  stram^  with  a  sweetnesi^ 
6f  effect  which  ntr  one  but  herself  could  produce; 
and  gavt'  the  minor  ihhd,  it  tht  words  *^  from  the 
idol  of  nr^  heart/'  with  a  delicacy  ind  iendemess 
which  came  from  the  hearty  solid  touched  the  nerves 
bf  the  Tl^hole  audience.  IcT  the  b^utiful  and  richly* 
accompamed  air,  '^  Adieu,  thou  I6vely  youth/'  she 
iras  equally  charming ;  her  expression  was  every 
where  perfectly  just,  and  her  ittviMnSxiRni  t  ely  neat. 
In  **  If  o'er  the  cruel  tyrant  Love,"  she  was  ex-, 
^uisife.  We  never  witnessed  a  higher  degree  of 
taste,  or  a  m6re  sweet  and  impressWe  manner  thauf 
ihe  displayed  in  almost  every  bar  of  this  fine  and 
original  air.  Her  ornaments',  though  abundant^ 
Were  chaste  ;  and  the  addif  ioAal  notes  at  the  finaf 
close,  in  which  she  soared  v^ith  ease  to  D  in  alt, 
were  a:s  ingenious  and  tastefiit  as  they  were  forcible 
And  expressive.    Her  *<  Let  not  rage'*  was  alia'  en- 
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chanting,  and  admitted  no  idea  but  that  of  excels. 
lence  of  the  first  order.    The  winning  softness  with 
which  she  accented  the  notes;  her  high-wrought 
yet  chaste  embellishments  j  the  melting  delicacy  of 
her  turns,  and  the  affecting  emphasis  with  which 
she  enforced  the  sentiment  at  the  words,  *^  Father, 
brother,  lover,  friend,"  sunk  to  the  heart  of  cveiy 
hearer,  and  convinced  the  whole  audience  of  the 
powers  of  vocal  music.    In  a  word,  nothing  re- 
mained to  crown  the  delight  of  the  evening  but  her 
execution  of  the  noble  bravura  which  precedes  the 
finale.  In  this  ("  The  soldier  tir'd  of  war's  alarms") 
she  displiiyed  the  triumph  of  her  art.  We,  who  have 
formerly  heard  the  once  celebrated   Miss   Brent 
afterwards  Mrs.  Pinto)  in  this  fine  song,  were  utterly 
astonished  to  find  the  performance  of  that  accom- 
plished singer  so  far  exceeded  by  that  of  Mrs.  Bit 
lington.    With  fewer  liberties  than  first-rate  per* 
formers   generally  take   with  songs   of   this    de- 
scription, she  gave  it  a  force  and  novelty  of  efifect 
which   perfectly    enraptured    us.      The    distoHca 
were  hit  with  a  clearness  and  precision  that  evinced 
her  perfect  intimacy  with  the  first  secrets  of  fine 
performance  >    and   the  variation   she  introduced 
at   the  repetition  of  the  concluding   dtvuion,  as 
also  the  energy  with  which  she   darted   to  the 
key-note  in  alf,  kept  pace  with  every  expecta- 
tion her  previous  excellence  had  created,  and  im- 
pressed us  with  ideas  of  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment. 

We  have  dwelt  the  more  on  Mrs.  fiiUington'sper* 
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formance  in  this  opera  on  account  of  the  supericr 
excellence  of  its  music,  which  gave  much  more  scope 
to  her  powers  than  any  others  in  which  she  after- 
wards appeared,  either  at  Covent-garden  or  Drury- 
lane. 

Mrs.  Billington  is  not  the  only  living  branch  of 
her  family  to  whom  Nature  has  been  lavish  of  her 
favours.  Her  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Weichsell,  dis- 
tinguished himself  very  early  in  life  as  a  performer 
on  the  violin,  an  instrument  which  he  has  since  cul- 
tivated with  uncommon  success:  both  his  tone  and 
execution  are  excellent ;  and  his  taste  and  style  of 
accomparrying  are  of  a  very  superior  description.  He 
was  the  infant  associate  of  his  sister  in  her  musical 
studies,  and  has  almost  constantly  accompanied  her 
in  her  travels,  and  participated  in  her  honours. 

Mrs.  Billington  has  no  living  issue ;  but  is  never- 
theless distinguished  for  her  attachment  to  children ; 
and  has  actually  adopted  a  little  girl,  whom  she 
took  under  her  protection  at  nine  years  old,  and  has 
since  placed  in  a  convent  at  Brussels. 

Mrs.  Billington,  by  her  journey  to  Italy,  had  at 
one  time  realized  very  considerable  property  j  but, 
by  the  entrance  of  the  French  troops  into  Venice, 
she  lost  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  sequins,  which 
she  had  deposited  in  the  bank  of  that  place. 

The  extraordinary  produce  of  her  professional  ta- 
lents has,  however,  rendered  her  little  sensible  of 
such  a  loss :  the  profits  of  her  various  engagements 
last  winter  are  supposed  to  have  exceeded  ten  thou- 
r  sand  pounds  s  and  those  of  the  approaching  season 
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will  probably  be  equally  great.  She  has  signed^  artf- 
eles  for  the  opera;  and  no  concert  of  celebrity  that 
can  procure  her  assistance,  on  almost  any  terms,  wiU- 
be  without  the  attraction  of  her  talents^ 
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BIOGRAPHY  i^never  more  usefully  employed' 
than  in  delineating-  the  progress  of  a  man  of  genius^* 
and  persevering  virtue,  from  the  shade  of  poverty,* 
%norance,  and  obscurity,^  to  disiinction  and  inde* 
pendence.    THe  lives  of  great  men,  as  heroes  and 
statesmen  are  usually  styled,  have  much  ui  them  to- 
excite  admir&tion;  but  the  Bfe  of  a  private  person, 
who  has,  by  his  assiduous  application  and  uniform 
regularity  of  conduct,  overcome  aH  the  difficulties  of 
his  early  destiny,  and  raised  himself  to  eminence 
among,  his  contemporaries,  comes  home  to  the  bo- 
som, tends  to  el^cite  emulation  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  especially  of  the  yoong,  and  bids  Iran  •*  go 
and  do  likewise." 

This  remark-  wiH  apply  wifh  peculiar  force  to  the 
interesting  memoir  which  we  are  now  about  to  \zf 
before  our  readers.  The  subject'  of  it  passed  his 
childhood  and  youth  in  extreme  indigence  and 
hardship,  but  by  temperance  and  industry  he  har 
attained  to  a  state  d  affluence ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  observable,  has  by  the  publication  of  several 
valuable  works^  gained  the  notice  and  estimation  of 
the  world. 

William  Hutton  was  bom  September  soth^  i7^»' 


in  Full-street^  Derby.  Between  the  age  ^of  four 
;and  'five  he  was  sent  to  a  poor  day-rschbol ;  where 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  those  petty  tty ran ts> 
too  commonly  to  be  found  jba.cotmtry  towns  and 
villages.  This  man!s  practice  was,  when  his  young 
scholars  offended  him^  to  beat  their  heads  against 
itbe  wall,  holding  them  at  the  same  time  fast  by  the 
hain  This  brutal  treatment  completely  disgusted 
young  JUutlon  with  books ;  :and  he  is  one  among 
many  iosttoces  that  eminent  mental  acquirements^ 
and  a  love  of  literature,  are  not  always  preceded  by 
a  fondness  for  readying  in  early  life. 

The  season  of  instruction  did  not  continue  long:. 
jHis  father  had  several  children  to  provide  for,  and 
^uch  was  the  poverty  of  the  fami^ly  tiiat  it  became 
necessaryj  almost  before  the  children  we^  able  to 
work,  to  procuix  them  some  employment  by  which 
^hey  might  contribute  totheir  own  support.  William 
was  sent  to  x}k  silk-mill.  This  was  a  nriserable  be- 
ginning, for  ajnong  three  iHmdred  children  he  was 
the  least,  and  being  Sound  too  short,  -a  troublesome 
pair  of  pattens  was  placed  on  his  feet,  which  heavy 
clog  he  was  obliged  to  drag  about  with  great  uneasi- 
nesf.  Ia  this  employment,  and  at  this  infant  age, 
lie  was  compelled  for  seven  years  to  rise  at  five  every 
morning,  to  go  some  distanc:e  to  the  silk-mill  in  all 
weathers,  to  submit  to  the  cane  whenever  the  master 
thought  proper  to  apply  to  it,  (which  was  not  unfre- 
iquent)  and  to  be  the  associate  of  the  most  vulgnr  and 
rude  of  human  beings.  Little  in  respect  to  morals 
i^  to  be  learned  ft  a  silk-mill,  or  any  other  large 
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manufactory,  but  what  ought  to  be  imUamt  oat 

of  it. 

During  this  period  he  was  sometifaics  treated, 
even  by  his  father,  with  excessive  cruelty.     From 
the  severity  of  a  brutal  master  a  child  naturally  turns 
his  pained  and  anxious  heart  to  his  paternal  mansion, 
and  longs  to  pour  out  his  plaintive  tale  of  suffering 
into  the  ear  of  his  parent.     But  how  dreadful  must 
it  be  to  find  no  compassion,  no  soothing  attention 
at  home,  after  having  been  undeservedly  punished 
by  a  savage  master.     Yet  such  was  the  hard  fate  of 
young  Hut  ton.    His  father  hfid  no  tenderness  for 
his  child,  and  instead  of  comforting  him  by  kind 
behaviour  under  the  hard  treatment  he  experienced, 
oftentimes  chastised  him  after  the  labours  and  fa- 
tigues of  the  day.     On  one  occasion  he  beat  him, 
only  for  losing  ^n  halfpenny,  so  unmercifully  with 
his  walking-stick,  as  to  shatter  it  to  pieces. 

About  the  age  of  nine  his  misery  was  greatly  cn- 
preased  by  the  loss  of  his  affectionate  mother ;  and 
thus  deserted  by  his  father,  and  left  solely  to  the 
care  of  strangers,  his  life  became  truly  forlorn  and 
wretched. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  his  term  of  slavery  at  the 
^ilk-mill  expired,  and  he  quitted  with  disgust  and 
hatred  a  place  which,  although  most  curious  and 
pleasing  to  spectators,  as  well  as  productive  to  the 
proprietors,  gave  him  a  seven  years  heart^ache,  and 
proved  itself,  from  his  observation,  to  be  a  nursery 
pf  vice. 

|t  was  his  hard  fat^  to  gain  but  little  by  this 
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emaftcipation ;  for  being  as  yet  too  young  to  provicje 
for  himself  he  was  put  apprentice  to  his  uncle^  a 
stocking-maker  at  Nottingham.  Few  employments 
are  more  disagreeable  than  this.  A  healthy  stock- 
ing-weaver can  barely  earn  a  scanty  subsistence  for 
the  passing  day,  and  the  sedentariness  of  the  em- 
ployment renders  the  men  pale,  unhealthy,  and 
6piritless,  stops  the  growth,  and  renders  weak  and 
sickly  the  miserable  children  and  apprentices. 

He  was,  however,  rising  into  esteem  as  an  indus- 
trious apprentice,  and  the  prospect  of  a  brighter 
day  seemed  to  open  upon  him,  when  an  unhappy 
quarrel  caused  him  to  run  away  from  his  master. 

The  history  of  the  week  during  which  he  was  ab- 
sent, if  every  circumstance  could  be  introduced^ 
would  be  found  highly  romantic,  yet  affecting  and 
instructive.  It  exhibits  a  scene  of  complicated  dis* 
tress  that  has  not  often  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  biogra- 
pher to  describe. 

On  Saturday-night,  for  some  very  trifling  fault, 
his  uncle  beat  him  most  severely.  This  to  a  youth 
of  eighteen  was  usage  not  to  be  endured ;  the  mind 
at  such  an  age  begins  to  feel  a  degree  of  indepen- 
dent pride,  and  can  ill  brook  manual  correction 
from  any  one.  Young  Hutton  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  quitting  a  place  where  he  had  suffered  such 
treatment;  and  the  next  morning  set  out  with  a 
small  stock  of  moveables  at  his  back,  two  shillings 
in  his  pocket,  and  a  sixpenny  loaf  of  coarse  bread, 
with  a  small  piece  of  butter  in  a  bag.  At  ten 
o'clock  that  evening  he  arrived  at  Derby,  and  pass* 

£e  4  ing 
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ing  by  bi^  f&tber's  dpor^  slept  in  a  field  upon  tbt 
cold  grass,  with  bis  wallet  under  his  head  for  a  pit 
low,  and  the  sky  for  bis  covering. 

At  four  next  morning  he  rose,  hupgry,  tftiff,  an4 
^re,  and  after  a  secret  interview  with  his  brother, 
to  whom  he  imparted  his  design  of  going  to  Ireland* 
he  continued  his  journey,  and  before  nooa  arrived 
at  Burton,  having  travelled  twenty-ei^ht  mUes  with* 
put  spenclipg  a  fftrthing.  Mr.  Hutton  was  an  cecor 
pomist  from  his  cradle,  which  character  never  for* 
$oo]c  him ;  and  to  this  he  is  in  a  consifLerable  degret 
indebted  for  his  present  situation. 

At  Burton  he  spent  one  penny,  and  ani^ng  die 
aame  eveping  in  the  environs  of  Litdl|(tldt  he  went 
to  a  bam,  thinking  tp  lodge  thqre  for  the  night,  but 
the  door  being  locked  he  opened  his  wardrobe, 
changed  his  dress,  hid  the  bags  un^er  a  hedgej  and 
then  took  a  view  of  the  city  for  about  two  hours. 
About  nine  he  returned  to  the  spot  where  he  hacj 
left  his  bags,  and  packed  up  his  plpthes^  %yhich  he 
left  under  the  hedge  while  he  went  to  another  bam 
at  some  distance,  to  discover  whethfsir  9  lodging  might 
be  obtained  there  for  the  night.  This  also  was  shut 
close,  and  he  returned  ;  but  what  wf»  his  surprise 
and  grief  on  finding  that  his  bag^  were  gone !  He 
ran  about  the  fields  and  aloqg  the  road,  enquiring 
pf  every  one  he  met  for  his  bags,  but  nP  qne  could 
give  him  apy  information.  He  foupd  gity,  or  what 
appeared  to  be  pity^  from  ^1^  but  redress  or  relief 
from  none.  His  hearers  gradufsJIy  dwindled  away 
^th  the  twilight,  fmd  by  plevcn  p'clojpk  he  found 
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bimielf  m  the  open  street  at  Litchfield,  left  alone, 
$Q  tell  his  melancholy  tale  to  the  silent  moon. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  distressed  situation 
itan  that  in  which  poor  Hutton  now  was.  His 
^nances  were  entirely  exhausted.  He  was  an  utter 
9trangpr  to  the  worlds  and  the  world  to  him ;  he 
was  without  employment,  and  had  no  prospect  of 
procuring  any.  All  the  property  he  had  upon 
earth  was  thus  cruelly  snatched  from  him,  and  even 
ho^,  that  last  and  constant  friend  to  the  unfortunate^ 
forsook  him.  In  this  wretched  state  he  lay  down 
and  sought  a  teqdporiary  repose  upon  a  butcher's 
block. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  renewed  his  enquiries 
after  his  b^gs,  but  to  as  little  purpose  as  on  the  pre- 
feding  night ;  and  perceiving  no  chance  either  of 
jecovering  what  he  had  lost,  or  of  procuring  relief 
or  employment  at  thi^  place,  he  determined  to  fol- 
low some  market  people  who  were  going  to  Walsal. 
jHere,  however,  he  m^t  with  no  better  success  ti;an 
ft  Litchfield,  apd  thprefore  continued,  his  joiin.ey 
Ito  Birmingham.  Upon  Handsworth  Heath  this 
cxtraprdinary  town  first  opened  to  his  view,  it  was 
Xiatural  for  him  to  be  much  struck  .with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place  and  its  inhabitants;  but  it  could 
pot  haye  occurred  to  a  destitute  youth  like  him,  that 
)ie  should  afterwards  attain  affluence  in  this  very 
(own,  and  become  its  historian. 

There  were  three  stocking-makers  at  Binningr 
,iiam,  to  each  of  whom  he  applied  for  work,  but  ha4 
ifie  mortification  not  only  of  meeting  with  a  refusal. 
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but  to  have  that  refusal  expressed  in  very  reproacb^ 
ful  and  abusive  language.  Little  did  he  imagine 
that  one  of  these  very  men  would  afterwards  prove 
his  best  friend,  and  bequeath  to  him  his  premises 
and  property. 

Evening  now  drawing  on^  this  isolated  being  sat 
down  upon  the  old  cross  near  St.  Philip  Vstreet,  the 
poorest  of  ail  the  poor  in  that  large  parish»over  which 
twenty-seven  years  after,  he  became  overseer. 

In  this  forlorn  situation,  however,  he  met  with 
one  instance  of  that  humanity  for  which  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Birminham  have  always  been  distinguished. 
While  he  was  sitting  upon  the  cross,  pensive  and 
forlorn,  two  workmen  were  struck  with  his  melan- 
choly appearance,  and  in  the  language  of  kindness 
enquired  into  his  situation.  Being  informed  of  his 
distress,  they  took  him  to  a  public-house,  gave  him 
some  beer  and  bread  and  cheese,  and  procured  him 
a  lodging  for  the  night. 

Having  stopped  another  day  at  Birmingham, 
he  proceeded  to  Coventry,  where  his  application  for 
employment  was  also  unsuccessful.  There  he  slept 
one  night  in  a  hay-loft;  and  the  following  day  pur- 
sued his  course  to  Nuneaton,  but  met  with  no  better 
treatment  from  the  stocking-makersof  that  place  than 
he  had  from  those  to  whom  he  had  applied  elsewhere. 
They  had  discernment  and  spleen  enough  to  ring  the 
grating  word  'prentice  in  his  ears,  nor  could  all  his 
entreaties,  however  earnest  and  suppliant,  prevail 
upon  any  of  them  to  give  him  a  single  job. 

From  tliis  inhospitable  town  he  set  out  the  same 

day 
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day  for  Hinkky,  where  he  arrived  about  four  in  the 
afternoon.  Fortunately  at  this  place  he  met  with  a 
person  who  was  a  townsman^  who,  on  that  account, 
gave  hinx  some  work  and  a  night's  lodging,  but  it 
was  upon  this  condition,  that  he  would  return  home 

the  next  morning. 

Necessity  b^d  already  convinced  him  that  no  other 
course  remained  to  be  adopted ;  and  accordingly  the 
following  day,  wliich  was  Saturday,  he  bent  bis  steps 
towards  Derby,  where  he  arrived  at  nine  in  the  even- 
ing. His  father  gladly  received  him,  and  even  shed 
a  tear  at  the  recital  of  his  misfortunes.  His  uncle 
arriving  the  next  day,  the  affair  was  amicably  settled, 
an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  and  our  unfortunate 
youth  once  more  returned  to  servitude. 

During  the  remaining  years  of  his  apprenticeship 
nothing  very  particular  occurred,  except  that  the 
love  of  mu$ic  and  reading  began  to  have  an  ascen- 
dency over  liis  mind. 

When  hi^  apprenticeship  was  expired  he  became 
a  journeyman  to  his  uncle;  and  he  had  so  well  im- 
proved his  leisure  hours  by  reading,  that  he  rose  into 
no  small  degree  of  notice,  and  his  conversation  was 
sought  for,  and  highly  valued,  by  men  even  above  his 
sphere  of  life. 

His  inclination  for  books  increased,  but  his  finances 
were  so  narrow  that  his  opportunities  of  gratifying 
this  inclination  were  few  and  trifling. 

His  first  literary  purchase  consisted  of  three  vo- 
lumes of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  numbers, 
^d  as  the  expence  of  binding  them  was  too  great 

for 
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lor  his  pocket,  he  put  them  together  himself  in  « 
most  cobler-like  style.    These,  however,  proved  « 
source  of  much  amusement  and  information.     It  i| 
observable,  that  Mr.  Hutton  has  con^inwld  jgttached 
in  the  closest  manner  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
in  which  he  has  been  a  frequent  cprrespondent,  and 
from  which,  no  doubt,  he  first  imbibed  a  lore  of  aa- 
tiquarian  researches.    Mpst  of  the  books  which  he 
purchased  being  in  wretched  conditiOQ,  he  contrive^ 
;to  give  them  n  better  appeajai^ce,  and  thuf  byidegreei 
he  became  a  tolerable  binder.  The  bookseller  vriA 
whom  he  dealt  exercised  the  ojccupation  of  binder 
jalso ;  and  Mr.  Hutton,  having  frequent  opportumtie^ 
of  seeing  hun  at  work,  made  a  considei^able  progresi 
in  the  art  of  book-binding.    As  sopn  as  he  could  af- 
ford it  he  purchased  some  old  tools  and  a  Mrom  domi 
press,  and  at  length  bec9me  sq  expei^  at  the  business 
as  to  work  not  only  for  himself  but  for  manj  of  hif 
acquaintances.    Thus  by  diligence,  temperance,  and 
f  ugality,  his  circumstances  w/E:re  gneatly  iqdproved: 
he  became  possessed  too  of  property^  which  to  « 
young  man  in  his  situation  was  very  considerable; 
it  consisted  in  decent  jclothes,  a  sjtocking-fn)ine,  his 
binding  apparatus,  and  a  watph. 

At  length  the  stocking  trade  decayed,  and  he  was 
without  employment,  in  this  exigency  he  formed  the 
resolution  of  utterly  abandoning  an  empIo}rment 
nvhich  he  had  never  liked,  and  of  pursuing  his  new 
business  of  book-binding.  All  his  acquaintance 
treated  his  scheme  as  foolish  ^d  impracticable;  but 
he  had  fortunately  an  affection^ate  sister,  whose  as- 
sistance 
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and  encouragement  enabled  him  to'  perse* 
vere  and  to  succeed. 

Hitherto  he  had  U9sd  the  miserable  tools  and  ma-*' 
itnaii  for  binding  whith  his-old  frieftd  the  bookseller 
chose  to  part  with^  and*  which»  by  the  bye,  he  would* 
not  have  sold  if  they  had  been  good  for  any  thing. 
Hutton  was'  now  sensible  that  mkny  articles  were 
wanting  which  could  6ttly  be  dbtnined  in  London. 
A  journey  to  the  capitai  was  both  necessary  and  de* 
Arable,}  but  without  money  it  was  impossible  to  ac« 
tomplish  it.  Iii  this  dilemma  his  sister  raised  the' 
itiighty  sum  of  three  guineas,  which  she  sewed  in' 
l>is  shirt-collar,  concluding  that  he  could  not  travel^ 
to  London  without  mating  robbep^.  She  also  fur- 
mshed  eleven  shillings  for  travelling  expences. 

He  was  absent  from   home  nearly  nine  days,^ 
and  at  his  return  htid  fouivpencie  left  out  of  his  origi- 
nal stock  of  eleven  shillings.    Such  early  cecosiOQif 
^as  a  sure  prognostic  of  ultimate  success. 

He  had  a  great  inclination  to  settle  in  Birming- 
Ham,  but  he  was  deterred  from  venturing  to  begin' 
buiineu  there,  from  an  apprehension  tiiat  his  insig^ 
ntficance  would  only  meet  with  neglect  or  contempt 
in  so  great  a  place. 

He  accordingly  fixed  upon  Southwell,  a  small  town 
fourteen  milerfrom  Nottingham,  where  he  rented  a' 
riiop  at  the  rate  of  twenty  shillings  a  year.  Having 
fitted  It  up  with  his  own  hands,  he  opened  it  with- 
about  twenty  shillings  worth  of  books,  and  thus  be* 
came  the  most  eminent,  or  in  other  words,  the  only 
Wokseller  in  the  place. 

Ali* 


At  Lady-day,  1 750,  he  went  to  Birmingham;  zni 
agreed  with  a  Mrs.  DIx  for  the  lesser  half  of  her 
shop  in  Bull-street,  at  one  shilling  per  week* 

Fortunately,  about  the  same  time  the  dissenting 
minister  at  Gainsborough  wished  to  part  with  the 
refuse  of  his  library^  and  offered  it  to  our  young 
tradesman  at  his  own  price,  and  upon  his  note  of 
hand.  Thus  he  obtained  about  two  hundred  weight 
of  books  at  a  very  easy  rate,  and  was  thereby  enabled 
to  begin  business  at  Birmingham  in  a  more  respect* 
able  way  than  at  Southwell. 

His  affairs  now  began  to  wear  a  pleasant  and  pro- 
mising aspect,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  experi- 
encing that  his  profits  were  already  sufficient  to 
support  him,  a  circumstance  not  very  marvellous 
when  we  consider  that  the  slender  sum  of  five  shil- 
lings was  abundantly  enough  to  pay  for  all  bis  week's 
'^^(|Loences,  including  rent,  board,  washing,  and 
lodging. 

A  year  passed  away,  during  which  Mr.  Hutton 
not  only  found  his  trade  encreasing,  but  that  his 
sobriety,  diligence,  and  affability,  had  procured  him 
some  respectable  friends.  Among  these  were^  Mr. 
Dowler,  a  surgeon,  who  lived  opposite  to  him,  and 
Mr.  Grace,  a  hosier,  and  one  of  those  very  persons 
who  on  his  first  visit  to  Birmingham  had  treated  him 
with  so  much  roughness.  By  this  time,  to  add  to 
his  Comforts,  he  found  that  his  savings  amounted  to 
twenty  pounds,  a  sum  of  no  ordinary  consequence 
to  a  young  beginner  in  trade. 

The  house  adjoining  Mr.  Grace's  becoming  va- 
cant^ 
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c^nt,  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Dowler  immediately 
pressed  Mr.  Hutton  to  take  it>  as  it  was  one  of  the 
best  situations  iii  Birmingham  for  trade.  But  the 
rent,  which  was  no  less  than  eight  pounds,  alarmed 
him,  and  he.  resisted  the  temptation  for  some  time. 
However,  they  persisted,  and  their  persuasions  at- 
length  prevailed  over  his  timidity. 

Here  he  carried  on  business  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
still  pursuing  the  same  diligent  and  oeconomical  con- 
duct, his  savings  accumulated.  The  urbanity  of 
his  manners,  as  well  as  his  ingenuity  and  intelli- 
gence, soon  procured  him  several  valuable  acquain- 
tance; among  these  was  Mr.  William  Ryland,  with 
whom  Mr.  Hutton  contracted  a' close  friendshtpt- 
which  has  continued  above  forty  years. 

By  adhering  to  the  same  plan  of  attention,  pni* 
dence,  and  economy,  Mn  Hutton's  success  in  trader^ 
continued  to  increase,  till  at  length  his  happine^t 
was  crowned  with  a  prize  of  far  greater  value  thaii» 
wealth.  As  no  event  in  a  man's  life  is  of  more 
consequence  than  marriage,  so  none  is  more  un- 
certain. Upon  the  cast  of  this  die  the  whole  hap- 
piness of  life  depends.  Mr.  Hutton 's  good  fortune 
in  this  respect  far  exceeded  his  own  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

In  1 765  he  married  the  niece  of  his  friend  and  next 

door  neighbour  Mr.  Grace.     Besides  much  happi* 

ness,  Mr.  Hutton  gained  one  hundred  pounds  by 

this  marriage ;  and  he  had  acquired  by  trade  two 

before.     He  has  had  several  children,  two  of  whom, 

a  son  and  a  daughter,  are  now  living,  and  are  the 

honour  and  comfort  of  his  old  age. 

3  At 
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At  the  proposal  of  a  paper-maker,  an  qM  aiA  ia^ 
timate  friend,  Mr.  Hutton  opened  a  paper  war^ 
house,  which  was  the  first  ever  seen  in  Bioning- 
ham.  From  a  small  beginnmg,  he  followed  iht 
i)usiness  forty  years,  tod  Acquired  by  it  several 
thousand  pounds. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Grace,  His  uncle  hj  marnage, 
died  and  bequisatiied  to  him  property  amoulitiiig  to 
two  hundred  pounds. 

In  1768  he  was  chosen  ia  overseer  of  the  largest 
pariih  of  Birmingham,  ^d  had  reason  to  consider 
himself  raised  fkx  beyond  hii  ancestors,  for  none  of 
them,  within  the  reach  of  traditioB,  ever  aftaine<{ 
io  elevated  a  station  as  this. 

His  colleagui^s  in  office  had  reason  to  rejok^  id 
this  appointmeht ;  for  he  not  only  transacted  his^^wli 
•Ihare  of  the  business,  but  si  considerable  part  of 
iheirs.  His  attentions  were  so  minute,  and  his  be^ 
Saviour  so  courteous,  that  he  gained  £he  love  of  the 
j^Oor,  and  the  respect  ^nd  e^eem  of  evferjr  friend  of 
humanity. 

In  1773  he  was  chosen  a  comc^sioner  of  the 
Court  of  Reque^s^  the  practice  of  which  so6n  be- 
came his  favourite  amusement.  By  paying  a  con- 
stant attendance  he  Quickly  took  the  lead;  and 
the  management  of  the  court  engrosted  nearly  two 
day^  in  a  week  of  his  time,  for  which  he  never  re^ 
aeived  the  least  emolument.  Two  remarks  will 
sufficiently'  shew  his  upright  conduct  in  this  office^ 
he  never  had  a  quarrel  with  a  suitoi^,  nor  the  feast 
difference  t^ith  a  brother  commissioner.— -He  at* 
tended  this  court  regularly  nineteen  years^  and 
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<iuring  thitt  time  above  one  hundred  thousand 
causes  passed  through  his  hands^  a  greater  number^' 
probably,  than  evet  underwent  the  decisioDr  of  any 

other  man. 

•        •  •  •  '       , 

Of  thej  practibe  df  thi^'  court,  with  report?  of 
<rases,  he  publi^ed  a  useful  treatise  in  1 787,  8vo. 

In  1779  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the 
Lamp  Act  for  the  town  of  Birmingham. 

The  year  1773  was  rendered  remarkable  for  a 
variety  of  losses  and  domestic  afflictions,  under 
which  he  was  greatly  supported  by  an  excellent  re- 
mark of  his  friend  Ryland,  which  was  this ;  that 
^*  there  are  two  kinds  of  evils  which  a  man  should 
©ever  grieve  at,  those  which  he  cannot  avoid,  and 
those  which  he  can.**  A  plain  maxim,  and  one  that 
is  well  calculated  to  strengthen  the  mind  against 
misfortune :  for  if  the  evils  ai*c  unavoidabky  no  re- 
medy can  be  gathered  from  repining,  but  the  con- 
trary J  and  if  th^  arise  from  himself,  the  fault  and* 
the  reniedy  are  his  own. 

The  prirtc.ipal  part  of  the  follov^^iiig  year  he  v/as 
6ccupied  in  writing  the  History  of  Birmingham,  the 
manuscript  of  which,  being  shewn  to  one  of  the 
first  Kterary  characters  in  thcneiglibourhood,  hepro-* 
jfiounced  it  to  be  the  best  topographical  history  h^ 
had  ever  seen.  Tliis  work  has  deservedly  passed 
through  three  editions,  and  procured  for  the  author, 
<he  honour  of  being  chosen,  in  1782,  a  memb<jr  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society  at  Edihburgh. 

Considering  the  variety  of  business  in  which  Xh^ 
author  was  engaged;  we  are  surprised,  not  only  afe 
the  accuracy  of  this  histojy^  but  &t  the  minut)fnesi(' 

'    r8o2-3-  F  f  ^ 
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of  research  which  it  displays*  It  is  evident  thtt 
Mr.  Hutton  has  been  no  waster  of  his  time^  nor 
yet  an  inattentive  observer  of  things.  That  he 
must  have  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  for 
reading  is  equally  clear;  and  he  appears  to  have  re- 
membered  all  that  he  read.  His  memory,  indeed, 
is  wonderful ;  whilst  this  work  lay  in  manuscript,  he 
had  the  whole  of  it  by  heart ;  and  if  a  line  of  it  was 
quoted^  he  could  have  pursued  it  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  chapter. 

In  1785  he  was  subpcened  to  appear  at  London 
upon  a  trial,  which  afforded  him  a  second  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  most  of  the  curiosities  of  the 
metropolis.  Of  these  he  wrote  a  very  entertaining 
account,  interspersed  with  anecdotes,  under  the 
title  of  "  a  Journey  to  London.'*  The  same  year 
he  visited  Buxton,  where  he  took  particular  notice 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  notion  concerning 
Mam-Tor,  or  the  "  Shivering  Mountain,"  that  it  is 
continually  mouldering  without  being  sensibly  di- 
minished. This,  Mr.  Hutton  observes,  is  totally 
untrue;  for  the  mountain  has  clearly  diminished  one 
third,  and  a  considerable  hill  has  been  raised  by  the 
.detached  parts  of  it ;  and  every  mountain  will  do 
the  same  which  has  a  perpendicular  side  composed 
of  loose  skerry  stones  and  light  earth. 

In  1789  he  published  the  History  of  the  Hundred 
.  Court,  being  a  supplement  to  the  History  of  the 
"Court  of  Requests.  The  same  year  appeared  his 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Bos  worth-field,  8vo.  with 
topographical  and  other  illustrations. 

In  the  year  1791  happened  the  memorable  and 
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disgraceful  riots  at  Birmingham,  An  infatuated 
and  furious  mob,  having  destroyed  two  meeting- 
houses, with  the  dwelling  house  and  property  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  proceeded  the  following  day  to  the 
house  of  John  Ryland,  Esq.  and  about  ten  o'clock 
the  same  morning  Mr.  Hutton's  sister  came  to  him, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,.to  inform  him,  that  the  mob 
intended  to  destroy  his  house  the  next.  ITiis  he 
could  scarcely  believe,  as  he  was  not  conscious  of 
having  given  offence  to  any  per-son :  neither  had 
he  mingled  with  political  parties.  Captain  Archi- 
bald, who  was  his  next  door  neighbour,  offered 
to  protect  his  premises  j  but  it  will  hardly  be 
credited  that  this  proposal,  so  generously  made, 
met  with  the  disapprobation  of  the  magistrates; 
who,  though  they  saw  the  flames  of  desolation, 
kindled  by  a  ferocious  banditti,  blazing  around 
them,  would  not  have  recourse  to  any  other  means 
than  that  of  persuasioriy  which  instead  of  restraining" 
the  rioters  served  rather  to  intoxicate  them.  At 
three  oVlock  they  attacked  the  house  and  broke  th^ 
windows;  but  on  Mr.  Hutton's  giving  them  what' 
money  he  had,  and  some  ale,  they  desisted,  and 
took  another  route.  In  the  evening  however,  they 
returned  again,  and  totally  destroyed  his  premises. 

Early  the  next  morning,  with  the  most  brutal 
ferocity,  they  destroyed  his  country-bouse  at  Ben^ 
nett*s  Hill,  about  two  miles  from  Birmingham.  Had 
be  been  merely  a  dissenter,  or  had  he  only  been  pre- 
sident at  the  Court  of  Requests,  in  all  probability 
he  might  have  passed  unnoticed ;  but  the  union  o€ 
both  in  bis  persdtf  sealed^ his  destt\ic<v»cv.    Cycw^ 
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person  made  this  speech  to  them;  **  If  ydu 
destroy  Button's  house,  I  will  give  you  iwo  fftimas^^ 
for  it  was  owing  to  him  that  I  lost  a  cause  in  court.'' 
While  the  mob  were  thus  destroying  his  property, 
another  person  exclaimed  with  a  savage  kind  of  tri- 
umph, "  O!  D  -^^-n  him,  he  made  mc  pay  fifteoi 
shillings  in  the  Court  !*' 

The  conclusion  of  these  disgraceful  proceedingsi 
not  being  connected  with  the  present  memoir)  we 
forbear  to  narrate.  Mr.  Hutton  was  now^  literally 
without  "  a  place  to  lay  his  head ;"  for  the  people 
were  so  panic-struck  as  to  be  afraid  to  take  ady  of 
the  proscribed  sufferers  into  their  houses,  for  fear  of 
sharing  the  same  fate.  At  length,  however,  the' 
master  of  Vauxhall  consented  to  board  them, 
though  at  the  hazard  of  losing  his  property,  till  they 
could  procure  a  house.  These  disgraceful  outrages* 
inflicted  a  fatal  blow  on  the  health  of  Mrs.  Hot- 
ton. 

It  is.hardly  to  be  credited  what  trouble  and  anxiety 
the  jsufferers  underwent  in  preparing  for  the  trial 
which  they  commenced  against  the  Hundred,  to  re^ 
cover  back  some  compensation  for  the  losses  they 
had  sustained.  Every  obstacle  to  embarrass  theni 
was  artfully  placed  in  their  way;  and  so  great  was 
the  expence  and  trouble  occasioned  by  these  artifi^ 
ces,  that  Mr.  Hutton  has  frequently  expressed  a  wisk- 
thathe  had  given  up  his  claim  and  lost  all.  At  the" 
trial  every  insult  and  reproach  were  made  use  of 
that  the  malice  of  enemies  could  invent ;  insomucl^ 
that  the  judges  {Thomson  and  Eyre)  were  shocked 
at  this  malignant  treatments  and  tlie  latter  observed, 
1  .  **  that 


^  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  he  never  saw  t 
BO  much  rancour  and  ill  blood." 

Mr.  Hutton's  part  only  of  the  costs  of  this  trial 
amounted  to  884/.  15J.  g(l.  The  verdict  for  some 
of  the  sufferers  did  not  .cover  the  expences,  and  tv^ro 
jears  elapsed  before  they  received  the  small  sums 
which  the  jury  had  decreed  them. 

In  1 793  Mr.  Hut  ton  resigned  trade  to  his  son,  and 
^ve  up  also  those  public  employments  which  had 
"ifor  so  many  years  engrossed  a  considerable  part  of 
lais  time  and  attention. 

In  1 796  he  sustained  an  irreparable  and  deeply 
felt  loss  in  the  death  cf  his  wife.     To  alleviate  the 
distress  occasioned  by  this  melancholy,  though  long- 
vdreaded  event,  Mr.  Hutton  took  a  journey  to  Bar- 
mouth, in  Wales     About  this  time  he  had  recourse 
to  a  singular  mode  of  amusing  hiniself.     He  had  a 
took  divided  into  columns,  and  began  to  exercise 
memory  on  the  past  events  of  his  life,  registering,  in 
a  chronological  series,  the  anecdotes  in  their  proper 
order,  with  respect  to  the  year,  month  and  day, 
when  they  happened.     Of  these  he  soon  accumulat- 
ed a  prodigious  quantity,  which,  if  ever  published, 
will  doubtless  prove  as  entertaining  as  the  Ulerary 
Ufe  of  Pennant y  or  that  of  any  self-biographer  whatr 
^ver. 

In  1797  he  had  again  occasion  to  visit  Wales,  on 
account  of  the  ill-health  of  his  daughter ;  and  tHig 
being  the  fourth  time  of  his  passing  through  that 
principality  in  different  directions,  he  was  en&ble4 
to  write  some  curious  and  interesting  remarks  con- 
feming  the  different  places  which  he  visited*  These 

F  f  3  remarks 
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remarks  ht  communicated  to  his  old  friend  Sylvanut 
Urban,  by  whom  they  were  inserted  in  the  Gea^ 
tleman's  Magazine  for  that  and  the  following  year. 

The  last  publication  of  Mr.  Hutton's  appeared 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  and  is  entitled, 
**  The  History  of  the  Roman  Wall  which  crosses 
the  Island  of  Britain  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
Irish  Sea.  Describing  its  antient  State  and  its  ap^ 
pearance  in  1801.  8vo." 

When  we  consider  Mr.  Button's  age  (seventy- 
eight)  at  the  time  of  his  exploring  this  venerable 
monument  of  antiquity,  we  hardly  know  which  to 
admire  most,  his  thirst  of  knowledge,  the  sobustness 
and  activity  of  hi^  constitution,  or  the  keen  sagacity 
of  his  mind, 

^  ft 

But  we  shall  here  quote  his  owp  words  from  the 
preface,  as  giving  most  exactly  a  literary  portrait  of 
the  man. 

"  Having  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  an* 
tiques  of  various  ages  and  people,  it  naturally  excited 
a  desire  of  proceeding  in  further  research  j  and  th? 
eye,  unsatisfied  with  seeing,  induced  a  wish  to  sec 
the  greatest  of  all  the  curiosities  left  usby  the  Romans, 
THE  WALL ;  the  wonderful  andunited  works  of  Agri- 
cola,  Hadrian,  and  Severus. 

"  I  consulted  all  the  authors  I  could  procure,  which 
strengthened  desire ;  but  I  found  they  were  only 
echoes  to  each  other.  Many  have  written  upon  the 
subject;  but  I  could  discover  that  very  few  had  even 
9een  it,  and  not  a  soul  had  penetrated  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Besides,  if  those  who  paid  a  transient 
yi^it,  chose  to  rid^,  they  could  not  be  mipute  o)^ 

servers* 
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•crvcrs.    Poor  Camden  travelled  it  till  he  was  fright- 
ened, ran  away,  and  wrote  hastily.    Horsley  was 
weary  and  retreated  ^  but  wrote  more  correct.    The 
judicious  Warburton,  whom  I  regard  for  his  veracity, 
rode  on,  desisted,  and  then  remarked,  *  He  believed 
*  he  had  trod  upon  ground  which  no  foot  had  ever 
^  trodden  since  the  Romans/    He  also  transcribes . 
Horsley,  whom  Mr.  Gough  professes  to  follow.    I 
envied  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wall, . 
though  I  knew  they  valued  it  no  more  than  the  soil 
on  which  it  stood.    I  wished  to  converse  with  an  in^. 

• 

telligent  resident,  but  never  saw  one.   I  determined 
to  spend  a  month  and  fifty  guineas,  in  minutely  exr- 
amining  the  relics  of  this  first  of  wondgrs;  began  to 
form  my  plan  of  operations,  and  wrote  my  sentiments 
to  an  eminent  printer  in  London,  for  whom  I  have  a 
singular  regard*;  but  receiving  no  answer,  I  gave  up 
the  design,  and  as  I  thought  for  ever;  destroyed  my 
remarks,  closed  with  regret  all  my  books  ot  intelli- 
gence, and  never  durst  open  them,  lest  it  should 
revive  a  strong  inclination  which  I  could  not  gratify. 
About  four  years  elapsed,  when  my  family  agreed 
with  a  gentleman  and  his  lady  to  visit  the  Lakes. 
They  enlisted  me  of  the  party,  in  which  they  found 
no  difficulty,  because    the  temptation  lay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  wonder  which  had  long  en- 
gaged my  ideas.   I  have  given  a  short  sketch  of  my 
approach  to  this  famous  bulwark ;  have  described  it 
as  it  appears  in  the  present  day,  and  stated  my  retunu 
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Perhaps  I  am  the  first  man  that  ever  travelled  thf 
whole  length  of  the  Wall>  and  probably  the  last  that 
ever  will  attempt  it.  Who  then  will  say,  be  has,  like 
nie>  travelled  it  twice !  Old  people  are  iQUch  inclined 
to  accuse  youth  of  their  follies ;  but  on  this  head 
isilence  will  become  me,  lest  I  should  be  asked, 
f  What  can  exceed  the  folly  of  that  man,  v^ho,  at 
seventy-eight,  walked  six  hundred  miles  jto  see  4 
shattered  Wall!* 

The  following  is  Mr.  Hutton's  s^qepunt  of  the 
manner  of  his  journey: 

^'  Thirteen  months  elapsed  after  wq  had  rf^solved 
upon  our  journey,  when  our  friends  declined  the  ad* 
venture;  but  we,  having  fed  upon  the  imaginary 
)}ut  delightful  repast,  could  not  relinquish  it.    I 
procured  for  myself  the  exclusive  privilege  of  w^Amt;, 
which  of  all  the  modes  of  travellipg  I  prefer.     My 
daughter  rode  behind  her  servant ;  and  we  agreed 
not  to  impede  each  other  on  the  way,  but  meet  at 
certain  inns,  for  refreshment  and  rest.     I  was  dres- 
sed  in  black,  a  kind  of  religious  travelling-warranty 
but  divested  of  assuming  airs,  and  had  a  budget  of 
the  same  colour  and  materials,  much  like  a  dra- 
goon's cartouch-box,  or  postman's  letter-pouch,  in 
which  were  deposited  the  maps  of  Cumberland> 
Northumberland,  and  the  Wall,  with  its  appendages^ 
all  three  taken  out  of  Gough's  edition  of  the  ^riiOM- 
Ttia;  also  Warburton's  map  of  the  Wall,  with  my 
o\yn  remarks,  &c.     To  this  little  pocket  I  fastened 
yrith  a  §trap  ai)  urt^brella  in  a  green  case,  for  I  was 
poj:  likely  to  have  a  six  week's  tour  without  wet, 

^d 
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jUid  filung  it  over  that  ^boulder  which  ^^as  the  least 
tired«  And  now^  July  I4tb3  iSoi^  \ye  began  our 
fnarch^ 

<'  By  easy  marches  I  arrived  at  Birmjcighain  August 
7th,  1 80 1,  after  a  loss  by  perspiration  of  one  stone 
of  animal  weight* ;  an  expenditure  of  forty  guineas, 
a  lapse  of  thirty-five  days,  and  a  walk  of  six  hun- 
dred and  one  miles.  As  so  long  and  solitary  a 
journey  on  foot  was  never,  perhaps,  wantonly  per- 
formed by  a  man  of  seventy-eight,  it  excited  the 
.Curiosity  of  the  town  (of  Birmingham)  which  caused 
me  frequently  to  be  stopped  in  the  street  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact." 

Besides  the  works  which  have  been  noticed  in  thi^ 
sketch,  Mr.  Hutton  has  published  "  the  History  of 
Derby,  8vo."  bearing  the  same  characteristics  ot  in- 
dustry, ingenuity^  and  humour,  as  that  of  Birming- 
ham. There  are  also  many  fugitive  pieces  from  his 
pen,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  scattered  in  various 
periodical  publications,  but  particularly  in  the  Gen-^ 
tleman's  Magazine.  Some  of  his  poetical  pro- 
ductions are  neat,  easy,  and  pleiasing.  He  had  a 
considerable  collection  of  these,  which,  with  othep 

« 

manuscripts,  yyere  entirely  destroyed  by  the  rioters 
in  1791. 


*  We  ODOOt  inform  oar  readers  whether  Mr.  Hutton  adopte4 
Sapctorius's  famous  experiment  or  not ;  but  the  above  is  sufficient 
to  shew  that  he  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  ordinary  fet&S" 
irians  of  the  present  day,  who  just  set  out  to  iravtl  over  partlcu* 
lar  districts,  aftd  then  return  to  sit  down  in  their  studies  to  give 
a»  account  of  their  travels. 


t\  .  \    .     .•» 
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Mr.  Hulton  is  a  very  cheerful  companion :  be  stiK 
possesses  an  excellent  state  of  health ;  and  retains 
in  full  vigour  his  mental  faculties,  a  pleasing  am- 
sequence,  no  doubt,  of  that  activity  and  temperance 
which  have  ever  marked  his  conduct. 

B.  D. 

DR.  WILLIAM  THOMSON. 

WILUAM  THOMSON  was  born  in  1746,  at 
Bumside,  in  the  parish  of  Forteviot,  Strathern,  in 
Perthshire,    His  father,  Matthew  Thomson,  was  a 
carpenter  and  house-builder,  and  held  a  small  farm 
of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  whose  seat,  Duplin,  is  in 
the  adjoining  parish.    His  mother  was  daughter  of 
Mr.  Miller,  from  Airntully,  master  of  a  parochial 
school  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth     From  his  mother, 
William  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education. 
literary  and  religious,  and  the  chatechism  ^  after 
which  he  was  sent   to   Forteviot  school  to  com- 
plete  his  knowledge    of  English  reading  and  to 
leam   writing  and  arithmetic.    Mr.   Young,    his 
schoolmaster,  soon  discovered  that  his  genius  was 
fitted  for  much  higher  attainments^  and  advised  his 
parents  to  suffer  him  to  be  instructed  in  the  Latin 
tongue.    They,  though  their  circumstances  were 
confined,  and  he  was  one  of  thirteen  children,  com- 
plied.   Mr.  Young  being  afterwards  translated  to 
Inchture,  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  pressed  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomson  to  continue  William  under  his  care. 
)n  this  application  he  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ran* 
daU.  the  clergyman  of  Inchture,  who  had  a  son  • 

s^bout 
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about  William's  age,  to  whom  he  wished  to  have  a 
companion  that  might  assist  and  stimulate  him  in  his 
studies.  Matthew  had  only  one  objection  to  the 
proposal,  the  ways  and  means.  These,  however,  were 
supplied  through  the  assistance  of  Matthew's  father, 
a  respectable  farmer,  who  joined  with  his  son  in  con- 
tributing to  the  educatioQof  his  promising  grandson. 
William  very  early  shewed  that  his  genius  did  not 
consist  merely  in  an  aptness  to  learn.  Even  when  a 
boy,  he  was  a  penetrating  and  sagacious  observer 
of  men.  He  very  readily  discovered  the  character 
of  his  reverend  friend  Mr.  Randall,  which  was  both 
strongly  marked  and  pepuliar.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Randall  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents  and  learn- 
ing, especially  in  theology ;  with  a  dash  of  religious- 
ness which  at  first  sight  appeared  the  genuine  enthu- 
siasm of  lively  fancy  and  ardent  passion ;  but  was  not 
wholly  unmixed  with  policy.  At  this  time  most  of 
the  great  towns  in  Scotland  were  enamoured  of 
preachers  who  gave  them  what  they  called  the  real 
spirit  of  the  gospclj  and  inculcated  faith  and  grace- 
instead  of  moral  virtue.  As  the  livings  in  towns 
were  more  lucrative  than  in  the  country,  the  assump- 
tion of  this  evangelical  garb  often  promoted  the  am- 
bition of  aspiring  politicians  in  the  church  ;  as  the 
appearance  of  loyalty,  and  what  they  call  ^eal  for 
the  constitution,  often  exalts  aspiring  politicians  in 
the  state.  Mr.  Randall  assisted  in  the  tuition  of  his 
son  and  young  Thomson.  He  was  at  incredible  pains 
to  inspire  the  youths  with  religious  enthusiasm.     He 

would  shew  them  a  map  of  Europe*  with  certain 
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parts  marked  vvitb  red  lines.    These  lines  describe! 
ihe  progress  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  converting  smnen> 
and  making  the  simple  wise.     Exhibiting  to  the 
boys  Scotland,  with  which  they  were  best  acquaint- 
ed, he  traced  the  course  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through 
the  southern  and  western  counties,  wherein  the  line 
had  no  interruption ;  that  is,  where  enthusiasm  had 
pervaded  the  whole  country.    There  were    smalj 
specks  or  dots  of  red  in  eastern  and  northern  parts^ 
where  the  Spirit  had  occasionally  reached  and  esta- 
blished detached  ouiposts,  though  at  a  great  dis" 
tance  from  the  head-quarters !  The  red  line  was  not 
to  be  seen  in  Strathmore,  the  Stormont,  or  Athol, 
these  being  the  scenes  of  sound  and  rational  religion 
without  puritanical  fanaticism.     An  extraordinary 
portion  of  oker  was  placed  upon  Stirling,  an  excel- 
lent benefice,  afterw2u-ds  held  by  this  spiritual  geo- 
grapher himself.     The   contemplation  pf  such  a 
imixturc  of  absurdity  with  religious  profession  tended 
to  give  the  youthful  mind  of  William  rather  a  wrony 
potion  on  the  subject  of  religion  in  general ;  before 
Jiis  judgment  was  sufficiently  matured  to  distinguish 
between  genuine  piety  and  the  frea|cs  or  fancies  of 
its  professors.     The  same  character  made  a  very 
different  impression  on  William  Thomson,  a  boy  of 
extremely  strong  parts  and  $trong  passions,  and  on 
his  companion,  Thomas  Randall  the  younger,  a  boy 
pf  very  moderate  abilities,  mild  and  plastic.     The 
former,    tteld   and  original,    thought  for  himself, 
imbibed  no  portion  of  his  ghostly  director's  spiritual 
sc.itiments,  and  perhaps  rather  verged  to  the  oppo- 
site 
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^ite  extreme.  The  latter,  a  mere  creature  of  ex* 
ample  and  authority,  became  the  very  saint  that  hi» 
father  wished  to  form.  After  William  had  beea 
nearly  three  years  at  Inchture,  his  schoolmastec^  Mr. 
Young  dying,  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  at 
Perth,  and  his  comrade  to  Haddington.  The  wor- 
thy clergyman,  who  easily  discerned  the  uncommon 
abilities  of  WiHiam,  and  who  had  not  found  out  that 
he  was  somewhat  wanting  in  spiritual  grace,  desired 
earnestly  to  preserve  the  intimacy  b<Hwee»  him  and 
his  sonj  and  exhorted  the  boys  to  maintain  an  epis- 
tolary correspondence ;  but  the  totally  different  cast^^ 
of  their  respective  characters  rendered  this  wish  un- 
availing. 

Arrived  at  Perth,  William  very  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Cornfute,  master  of  the  school,  emi- 
hent  for  preceptorial  ability  and  success.  This  gen- 
tleman was  particularly  remarkable  for  hid  thorough 
comprehension  of  a  pupil's  powers  and  dispositions: 
He  predicted  that  William  would  posses,  and  if 
Opportunity  admitted  and  incited  exertion,  display 
abilities  equal  to  the  most  illustrious  *  icholarof 
his  predecessor. 

Having  made*,  great  proficiency  in  the  classics; 
William  at  fifteen  years  of  age  was  sent  to  St.  An- 
drcw's  university.  Theclass  iii  which  he  wayplaced- 
cotatained  a  greater  number  than  u«ual  of  very  good' 


'^  William  Murray,  afterwards  Earl  pf  Mansfield,  received  his 
first  literary  instnictioos  from  Mr.  Martin  of  Ptftttf^  ihc  Buibjr 
of  ScoUaadU 

scholars. 
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a  situation  in  which  advancement  would  follow  aW 
lity.    Had  his  patron  educated  him  for  the  Scottish 
bar,  he  might,  and  most  probably  would  have  been 
at  its  head,  and  would  have  not  only,  by  his  quicfc- 
ness,  acutcness,-and  strength  of  understanding,  toge- 
ther with  the  most  retentive  memory,  comprehended 
ill  the  varieties  of  law  arid  decision,  and  perceived 
their  bearings  in  any  given  case^  but  through  the 
details  of  statute,  decree,  and  custom,  would  have 
risen  to  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence.     Had  abi- 
fities  as  certainly  tended  to  aggrandize  their  pos^ 
lessor  in  the  church  of  Scotland  as  in  the  law,  his 
dispositions  and  habits  were  by  no  means  so  fitted 
|br  the  one  as  the  other.     Of  an  open  and  social" 
turn,  William  wa^  much  inclined  to  convivial  par- 
ties.   Excelling  in  wit  and  humour  as  well   as  in 
deep  philosophy,  his  company  was  in  great  request 
ainong  his  fellow  students,  and  other  gentlemen  with 
whom  he  happened  to  become  acquainted.    Ardent 
hi  all  his  paS6ions,'hc  was  fully  sensible  of  the  powers' 
of  female  charms i-  and,  tliough  not  more  addicted 
to  gallantry  than  most  other  young  men  of  twenty, 
Sie  was  n<>t  so  complete  an  ascetic  as  the  strictness 
cf  the  Scottish  church  required.     His  patron,  how- 
tver,  knowing  nothing  of  this  part  of  William's  cha- 
racter, stimulated  him  to  close  application  in  theo- 
logical ftudies.     He  recommended  Thomson  to  his 
brother,*    Dr.  Drummond,   Archbishop  of  York, 
who  once  every  two  years  spent  a  month  at  Duplin. 

*  Fatberto  the  present  Earl  of  Kiiuool. 
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^^e  earl  did  not  intend  the  young  man  to  be  brought 
up  for  English  orders,  he  merely  wished  the  advice 
of  so  able  a  divine  (as  he  presumed  an  archbishop 
must  be)  concerning  the  books  most  proper  to  be 
read  to  consummate  William's  knowledge  of  theo- 
logy.    Being  chancellor  of  the  university  of  St.  An- 
drew's, and  having  great  influence  in  the  disposal 
of  professorships,  the  earl  destined  William  to  fill 
one  of  the  chairs,  but  more   particularly  that  of' 
divinity.     His  chief  object,  therefore,  was  to  render 
him  a  sound  and  able  theologian ;  and  though  con-, 
troversial  divinity  makes  but  a  small  part  of  Thom- 
son's literary  acquirements,  yet  he  collected  and  still 
retains  stores  of  that  kind  of  learning  far  surpassing 
most  professors.    Having  left  the  philosophy  col- 
lege, he  proceeded  to  the   divinity  college  at  St. 
Andrew's,  which  he  attended  for  six  years.     At 
the  university  William's  superiority  appeared  most 
cqnsipicuous   in  exercises    that  required   original 
thinking,  powerful  reasoning,  and  inventive  genius. 
It  was  chiefly  by  what  were  called  college-exer- 
cises that  Thomson  was  first  distinguished.    Mr.. 
Morton,  Professor  of  Humanity,  called  on  the  stu- 
dents to  give  an  account  of  authors,  viva  voce,  by 
way  of  analysis,  with   their  observations.      Here 
Thomson  made  a  capital  figure.     Dr.  Watson,  in 
the  class  for  logic,  rhetoric,  and  universal  grammar, 
prescribed   subjects  for  criticism,   and  others  for 
original  composition.   Here  also  Thomson  excelled. 
^Professor  Watson  said,  that  he  shewed  a  genius 
truly  metaphysical. 
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In  karoing  {wescribed  lesaoasj  he  wis  aometimei 
8urpa6sed»  and  often  equalledj  by  plodding  industiy^ 
unassisted  by  any  extraordinary  edacity*  Of  thoae, 
Thomson  to  this  day  gives  the  following  descriptioa, 
voy.  extensively  applicable  to  many  adventurcrs  ia 
literature.  There  was  (he  says)  ■  ■  ■>  i"  and 
I-  who  were  always  sttMning  hard  to  hiann  ofgi-^ 

$iiu  X  these  had  great  emulation  without  propordon- 
lible  capacity.  They  acquired  the  ideasof  others  wkh 
out  digesting  or  arranging  them^much  less  inventing 
tiiemselves.  These  passed  with  many,  and  atill  pass,  as 
nen  not  only  of  great  erudition,  but  saperior  ability  ."^ 
At  this  time  composition  was  very  generally  cultivated 
in  theScottish  universities  ;'and  &ougb  the  excellence 
attained  in  it  added  such  charms  to  philoaopfay  and 
wisdom,  it  considerably  facilitated  imposture.  Splen* 
did  diction  and  harmonious  periods  concealed  fnvo- 
lous  observations,  feeble  and  futile  reasoning. 
Preachers  acquired  fame  by  melodious  inanitj.  In 
the  divinity  college,  the  man  of  the  highest  philo- 
aophical  powers,  of  William's  comrades,  was  Mn 
John  Play  fair,  his  early,  steady,  and  constant  friend  ^ 
'Und  next  to  him  Mr.  John  Robertson,  now  minister 
In  an  obscure  pari^  called  Little  Dunkeld,  but  fit 
for  succeeding  the  illustrious  Reid  as  profeasorof 
pneumatology  and  ethics.  There  were^  however, 
some  others  who  gained  more  prizes>^  and  got  more 


*  Drydeo  and  Bnrke  acquired  fewer  actdemicsl  hoaoass  thii 
many  common  men.    See  their  respective  IWes. 
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temporaff  praise^  than  either  Robertson^  or  Playfair, 
or  Thomson. 

As  Thomson  was  continued,  through  the  generous 
care  of  his  noble  patron^  for  his  improvement  some 
years  longer  at  college  than  the  most  distinguished 
among  his  class-fellows,  he  was,  at  this  period, 
looked  up  to  by  the  younger  students  as  the  best 
scholar  as  well  as  finest  genius  in  the  university: 
an  opinion  which  those  who  have  known  hira 
since  have  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent.  Lord 
Kinnoul  having  procured  for  his  protigi  one  of  the 
exhibitions  called  King's  Bursaries,  and  being 
also  liberal  himself,  William  was,  comparatively 
with  other  St.  Andrew's  students  of  theology,  rather 
in  tolerable  circumstances.  Having  been  ten  ses- 
sions at  St.  Andrew's,  he,  with  the  consent  of  his 
lordship,  went  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh  for 
two  years  more.  There  he  enlarged  the  circle  of 
literary  acquaintance.  Being  introduced  by  his  pa- 
tron to  the  respectable  Blair,  and  by  his  friend, 
Mr.  Playfair,  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Robertson, 
he  was  treated  with  great  attention  by  these 
gentlemen,  who  readily  discerned  in  William  ge- 
iiius  and  erudition  that  might  make  him  an  orna- 
ment to  that  order  which  derived  so  much  lustre 
from  themselves.  Here  he  first  formed  with  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart  that  intimacy  which,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  remarked,  has  continued  through  their 
lives.^     In  Edinburgh,  Thomson  was  highly   ad- 

*  Set  Piiblk  Charaetm  far  i8co,  lift  of  Dvgrid  Sttwut. 
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mired  in  the  literary  clubs,  especially  for  the  depth 
of  his  metaphysical  philosophy,  for  his  moral  and 
political  science;  for  the  force  of  his  direct  reaspn- 
ing,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  analogies.  He  also 
possessed  very  extensive  and  multifarious  detail, 
which,  w^hen  requisite,  he  roost  readily  and  happily 
classed  and  applied,  from  the  original  compass  and 
generalizing  habits  of  his  understanding.  His 
knowledge  of  mankind,  of  living  manners,  and  of 
the  actual  state  of  British  society,  was  very  much 
increased  by  his  situation  at  his  patron's.  Great 
numbers  of  intelligent  men,  of  various  professions 
and  pursuits,  resorted  in  summer  from  different 
quarters  to  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Duplin.  These 
with  much  pleasure  sought  the  conversation  .  of 
Thomson,  from  which  they  received  entertainment 
or  information.  With  strangers  his  lordship  fre- 
quently sent  Thomson  on  tours  to  view  the  country, 
the  compartments,  striking  features,  and  physical 
.  and  moral  character,  of  which  he  very  thoroughly 
understood,  and  could  very  ably  exhibits 

Thomson  being  now  licensed  to  be  a  preacher, 
the  first  degree  of  Scottish  orders,  his  patron  was 
desirous  that  he  should  become  assistant  to  the  clert- 
gyman  of  the  parish  in  which  Duplin  was  situated, 
with  tlie  reversion  of  the  living,  then  held  by  an  old 
gentleman  named  Ranken ;  and  proposed  to  allow 
a  liberal  salary  out  of  his  own  pocket,  so  that  the 
minister  might  be  relieved  from  duty  without  a  dimi« 
nation  of'  income.  This  intention  was  intimated 
to  Mr.  Ranken^  who  received  it  with  displeasure; 

and, 
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and,  like  the  archbishop  of  Grenada,  seemed  very 
indignant  that  any  person  should  presume  to  discover 
that  he  was  becoming  old.     The  earl,  disappointed 
in  this  project,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  a  speedy 
vacancy  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  re- 
commended his  pupil  to  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun,  patron  of  many  livings   much  nearer  Edin- 
burgh, the  chief  §eat  of  Scottish  literature.     Lord 
Hopetoun  promised  Thomson  the  first  vacancy  i^ 
his  gift,  if  he  should  not  then  have  a  more  advan- 
tageous benefice.     Meanwhile  Thomson  continued 
to  preach  for  clergy  in  the  neighbourhood,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  Scotch  licentiates,  and  also  con- 
tinued to  superintend  the  Duplin  library.     In  this 
repository  he  one  day  found  a  work  that  to  an  anti- 
quarian might  have  appeared  a  literary  discovery. 
This  was  a  Latin  treatise,  purporting  to  be  a  letter 
of  Archimedes  to  the  King  of  Syracuse,  in  which 
the  renowned  mathematician,  master  of  the  laws  of 
reasoning,  uses  against  the  credibility  of  miracles, 
precisely  the  same  argument  which  is  employed  by 
Hume.     Archimedes  cannot  believe  the  fables  of 
the  poets,  and  the  prodigies  recorded  by  historians, 
because  he  has  no  experience  of  such  things  himself,  nor 
ever  knew  any  one  who  had  such  experience,  and  because, 
as  far  as  he  knows  of  the  common  course  of  nature, 
it  is  uniformly  in  opposition  to  tales  of  miracles,  pro- 
digies, and  deviations  from  the  regular  phenomena 
of  nature.     Thomson  discovered  this  production  to 
have  come  from  the  peri  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pit- 
(pairn.    On  informing  his  lordship  of  the  book  vrfa<iK 
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he  had  heen  perusing,  the  earl  told  him,  he  pre- 
sumed it  had  been  given  to  his  father  by  the  author^ 
"with  whom  the  late  earl  had  been  well  acquainted  i 
and  desired  William  to  translate  it  into  English, 
which  task  he  performed  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
Lord  Kinnoul  and  his  literary  friends.  Lord  Kin-^ 
noul  had  supposed  with  many  others,  that  Hume 
denied  the  truth  and  the  possibility  of  miracles : 
Thomson  proved  to  him,  that  Hume's  real  doctrine 
is  not,  that  miracles  are  impossible,  but  improbable  i 
that  we  have  no  proper  evidence  of  miracles: 
experience  does  not  prove  the  non-existence  of  mi« 
racles,  but  only  the  probability  of  their  non-exist^ 
ence.  That  this  was  the  doctrine  of  Hume,  though 
erroneous,  his  patron  was  perfectly  convinced>  by 
passages  referred  to  by  Thomson. 

Whatever  influence  or  power  William  Thomson 
could  establish,  either  with  a  great  man,  any  set  of 
men,  or  society  in  general,  he  could  attain  only  by 
indirect  means.  If  he  had  been  in  public  life^ 
he  might  have  commanded  high  situation.  He 
would  not  have  sloLn  favour  by  artifice  and  6nesse, 
Without  any  very  tedious  research,  a  reader  of  po- 
litical history  may  perhaps  admit  that  it  is  possible 
for  such  a  character  to  be  supplanted  by  a,  less  capa- 
ble, but  more  crafty  competitor.  Such  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  houses  of  'squires  and  lords  as  well  as 
in  the  palaces  of  kings,  The  ability  of  ThomsoQ 
inspired  envy  into  many  of  his  contemporariesi, 
and  into  tho$e  who  sought  the  favour  of  Lord 
]^innoulj  jealousy.  As  such  could  not  raise  them- 
selves 
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ielvec  to  any  thing  near  an  equality  with  Thomson, 
they  tried  to  debase  him  to  a  level  with  themselves. 
One  divine  in  particular  had  an  eye  to  the  most  lu- 
crative benefices  probably  about  to  become  vacant, 
for  himself  and  a  companion  of  his  theological 
ftudiesj  with  whom  he  was  very  nearly  connected* 
To  facilitate  this  scheme,  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
Thomson  out  of  the  way.  About  such  a  house  aa 
Duplin  toadeaters  were  not  wanting.  One  of  these, 
a  female,  into  whom  celibacy  infused  additional 
asperity  and  hardened  rigid  orthodoxy,  was  much 
delighted  with  the  clergymen  in  question,  because, 
though  not  very  deep,  they  were  evangelical  preach- 
ers. Through  this  toadeater  these  divines  suggested 
to  Lord  Kinnoui,  that  an  opportunity  opened  for 
procuring  the  reversion  of  a  good  living  to  their 
much-respected  friend,  Mr.  Thomson:  that  old  Mr. 
Porteus  of  Monivaird  would  be  extremely  thankful 
for  such  an  assistant  ordained  as  his  successor.  Por- 
teus, who  had  been  predisposed  by  them  for  this 
arrangement,  coincided;  and  his  lordship  agreed. 
Thomson,  though  he  discerned  the  influence  and 
motive  of  the  fecrti  0dviserSy  and  was  himself  averse 
to  any  appointment  that  would  cause  his  ab^nce 
from  Duplin  at  a  time  when  his  presence  was  neces- 
sary to  counteract  hostile  machinations,  yet  durst 
not  refuse  the  o^er,  though  hi^  patron  very  gene- 
rously left  this  in  his  option.  It  was  never  intended 
|tf  a  final  establishment ;  but  Mr.  T.  would  be 
properly  employed.  His  lordship's  own  brother 
(the  Hon.  Mr.  J(^  Hay,  who  died  young)  he 
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observed  to  Thomson,  had,  on  quitting  Oxfordi 
rather  than  be  unemployed,  accepted  a  curacy  in 
Wales.^-v'There  was  no  room  for  hesitation.  Mr. 
T.  therefore,  with  proper  acknowledgements,  ac- 
cepted the  preferred  situation  with  apparent  ala- 
crity. The  earl  promised  that  his  new  employ- 
ment should  not  impede  his  exertions  in  his  favour, 
lie  allowed  Thomson  fifty  pounds  a  year  out  of 
his  private  purse  during  the  life  of  Mr.  Pprteus, 
and  obtained  twenty  pounds  more  from  the  land- 
holders. Thomson  was  accordingly  ordained.  The 
•presbytery  of  Auchterarder,  to  which  the  parish 
of  Monivaird  belonged,  was  remarkable  for  religious 
gloom  and  fanatical  austerity.*  If  a  minister  would 
be  popular  here  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  rigidly 
severe  in  his  manners,  as  well  as  rigorously  adherent 
to  all  the  horrors  of  puritanical  orthodoxy.  Thom- 
son-was neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  He  associ- 
ated more  with  the  lairds,  who  are  generally  free 
and  jovial,  than  with  the  ministers  and  elder^^  he 
amused  himself  with  hunting  and  fishing;  nay,  he 
had  even  the  ungodliness  to  play  on  the  violin. 
Even  his  most  grave  and  serious  recreations  and 
pursuits  were  considered  by  many  elders  in  the 
presbytery  as,  at  bottom,  ungodly.  Being  much 
addicted  to  the  study  of  physical  geography,  he 
made  excursions  to  the  summits  of  the  most  lofty 
mountains  in  the  Grampian  range;  and  also  the 
highest  of  the   Fifan  and  the  Sydley  hills,  to  the 


See  Newte's  Tour  through  Scotland  and  England,  p.  151. 
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ilistance  sometimes  of  twenty  miles.  This  was  con- 
fidered  by  the  elders  as  unbecoming  the  character 
of  a  minister,  who  should  be,  as  they  thought,  both 
saturnine  and  sedentary.  His  sermons  cost  him  little 
trouble.  By  meditating  a  few  minutes  on  the  Sun^ 
day-morning,  he  was  able  to  deliver  a  discourse  re- 
plete with  sense  and  eloquence,  while  some  of  his 
brethren  were  at  hard  labour  through  the  whole 
week,  to  strain  out  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mystical 
nonsense.  This  difference  of  character  and  talents 
made  Thomson  very  unpopular  w^ith  some  of  his 
brethren.  Though,  on  the  whole,  he  was  much 
liked  even  in  the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder.  In 
his  own  parish  he  was  extremely  beloved,  not  only 
by  the  gay  Highlanders,  but  even  by  the  grave  and 
somewhat  melaqcholy  Lowjanders.*  Being  or- 
dained in  1776,  the  following  year  he  acquired  very 
great  fame,  by  a  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the 
General  Assembly,and  on  the  following  occasion  :—- 
A  person  of  the  name  of  Lawson,  whose  father  was 
obnoxious  to  some  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  had  ap- 
plied for  a  licentiate's  orders.  Against  the  young 
man's  character  and  qualifications  there  could  be  no 
objection.  Some  of  the  ministers,  however,  opposed 
him  on  account  of  an  extreme  uncouthness  in  his 
manners  and  great  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  par- 
cularlarly  of  every  thing  approaching  to  genteel  life; 
although  his  family  pos3essed  no  inconsiderable  estate 
in  the  parish  of  Auchterarder.  "*  The  real  truth  was, 

*  The  parish  of  Monivaird,  on  the  froatier  of  tl^e  GnuppiAaft 
^CKends  into  the  villcy  -of  Strathern* 
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that  Campbell,  the  minister  of  Auchterardcr  ente^ 
fained  a  gnidge  at  Mr.  Lawson's  father,  (or  having 
opposed  his  appointment  to  the  kirk  of  Aucbteonxler* 
Thomson,  who  was  chosen  in  1777  cmc  of  tin  de- 
puties or  representatives  of  the  presbytery  intfae6f> 
neral  Assembly,  to  which  Mr.  Lawson  had  appealed^ 
supported  the  appeal  that  had  been  made  by  Bit, 
Lawson,  on  the  ground  that  students  of  divinity 
have  claims  to  ordination,  having  gone  through  tbo 
prescribed  course  of  study,  if  nothing  can  be  urged 
against  their  literary  attainments,   or  their  nMirai 
character,  although  they  should  be  deficient  a  wfait 
the  French  cMpftites  mcsurs,  or  manners:    *^  The 
churches  of  the  Reformation  (said  Mr.  Thomson, 
after  a  good  deal  of  serious  reasoning),  in  general^ 
but  that  of  Scotland  in  particular,  have  been  muck 
indebted  to  rustic  apostles ;  and  in  the  presbytery  of 
Auchterardcr,  in  particular,  this  excessive  studious^ 
nessof  fashion  and  politeness  is  but  a  novelty.  Such  a 
rustic  apostle  appeared  near  two  thousand  yearis  ago 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  presi^hing  repentance^ 
and  announcing  the  approching  reign  of  grace  and  the 
remission  of  sins.     The  world  confessed  hif  right  to 
preach  a  doctrine  he  so  well  practised,   and  the 
united  effect  of  precept  and  example  was  prodigious. 
But  had  this  preacher,  in  the  spirit  of  Elias,  come, 
or  should  he  yet  appear  on  the  banks  of  the  Em,  and 
seek  the  communion  of  our  good  presbytery,  begirt 
as  he  was^  with  a  leathern  belt,  clothed  in  the  skin 
of  a  camel,  and  chewing  the  while  his  locusts  and 
sucking  his  wild  hopey :  ^  Vt^y^  Sir^  who  is  your 
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barber?  We  should  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  with 
you  on  the  town-lone*  of  Auchterarder."  At  these 
words  the  whole  assembly  was  moved  with  laughter^ 
and  his  Grace  the  Commissioner  himself^  (who,  in 
the  Assembly,  represents  the  person  of  the  King), 
the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  relaxing  his  gravity,  laughed 
heartily.  At  his  table,  a  few  days  thereafter,  he 
took  much  notice  of  Mr.  Thomson,  and  said,  ^'  We 
are  all  indebted  to  you,  Mr.  Thomson,  you  really 
made  us  laugh  a  great  deal."  But  laughter  was  not 
the  only  emotion  excited  by  Mr.  Thomson :  he  was 
equally  successful  in  rousing  sympathy  with  Lawson, 
and  indignation  against  Campbell,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Macauley,  a  friend  of  Lawson's,  who 
published  Mr.  Thomson's  speech,  or  the  substance 
of  it,  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury.  The  decision  in 
Lawson's  case  was  of  great  importance  to  all  stu- 
dents of  divinity,  to  all  who  might  entertain  pros- 
pects of  settling  relations  or  dependents  in  church- 
JivingSy  aod  to  the  unity  and  every  existence  of  the 
^urch  of  Scotland ;  as  Mr.  Thomson  shewed,  to 
the  satisfaction  and  approbation  of  the  Assembly. 
And  though  there  was  on  this  question  about  Law- 
son,  as  it  was  treated  by  Thomson,  a  great  deal  of  the 
ludicrous,  it  was  considered  by  Dr.  Robertson  and 
his  friends  as  a  very  serious  question.  The  presby- 
tery of  Auchterarder,  when  pushed  from  the  ground 
of  rejection  th^  had  taken,  said,  that  they  had  an 
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arbitrary  power  ot  receiving  or  rejecting  a  candidate 
for  being  received  on  trial,  without  being  account- 
able to  the  General  Assembly,  or  any  other 
court,  than  that  of  their  own  conscience.  This  pres- 
bytery was  distinguished  from  all  the  presbyteries 
in  Scotland  by  a  puritanical  rigour  of  discipline, 
though  not  by  any  means  of  purity  of  manners ;  by 
a  Pharisaical  pride,  and  a  spirit  of  refract iousness 
against  the  authority  of  the  Church.  They  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  Confession  of  Faith,  nor  yet 
even  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant y  but  formed  a 
creed,  known  for  half  a  century  by  the  name  of  the 
Auchterarder  Creed.  It  was  distinguished  by  the 
highest  pitch  to  which  Antinomianism  could  be 
strained ;  by  the  position  that  very  few  indeed  were 
to  be  saved  though  many  were  called ;  and  that  hell 
fire  was  not  a  metaphor,  but  that  the  bodies  of  the 
\ingodly  would  be  re-united  to  their  souls,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  burned,  though  not  consumed,  by 
an  intense  elementary  fire,  to  all  eternity.  This 
presbytery  pretended,  in  a  word,  to  be  an  indepen- 
dent church  by  itself,  and  in  all  cases,  being  best 
acquainted  with  local  circumstances,  to  set  at 
nought  the  decisions  of  the  Assembly,  even  those 
for  the  induction  of  ministers  into  church-livings,  by 
the  law  of  patronage,  and,  in  all  cases,  to  do  what 
they  themselves  conceived  to  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  kirk,  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
souls.  So  that  the  question  of  Lawsoq  was  ulti- 
mately connected  with  that  system  of  subordination, 
unity,  and  alliance  between  the  church  and  the 
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state,  for  which  Dr.  Robertson  had  with  so  much 
honour  and  success  contended. 
.  During  the  few  years  that  Mr.  Thomson  was  mi- 
nister of  of  Monivaird,  he  was  invited  by  Dr,  Ro- 
bertson to  correspond  with  him,  which  he  did  with 
much  pleasure  to  himself,  and  as  much  amusement 
as  we  have  been  well  informed,  to  Dr.  Robertson, 
who  always  spoke  of  Mr.  Thomson  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  an  apparent  anxiety  for  his  welfare.  The 
celebrity  acquired  by  Mr.  Thomson  at  the  General 
Assembly  was  very  pleasing  to  his  patron,  the  Earl 
of  Kinnoul.  The  living  hunters, amounting.to  three 
in  all,  when  they  went  to  Duplin,  where  the  clergy 
of  all  parts  were  always  welcome,  admitted  that  Mr. 
Thomson  possessed  great  talents;  and  lamented 
that  he  should  not  put  them  to  a  better  use.  The/ 
said  every  thing  against  Lawson,  whom  they  reprc^ 
sented  as  devoid  of  common  sense.  They  exag<» 
gerated  Thomson's  convivial  indulgences,  and  began 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  Earl.  Indeed,  bis 
Lordship  might  have  long  seen,  that  William 
Thomson  was  little  fitted  for  being  a  clergyman 
where  so  much  rigidness  was  required  Thomson's 
pleasurable  propensities,  which  he.  was  supposed 
not  always  to  confine  within  the  bounds  which  $is* 
cetic  puritanism  prescribes,  though  no  instance  was 
accurately  ascertained,  yet  were  the  subjects  of  re- 
ports, that,  pervading  the  country,  reached  the. 
ear  of  his  patron.  Thomson  deemed  it  expedient 
to  resign  his  charge  ;  and  not  chusing  to  i|^k  aQO- 
ther  church  living  in  a  less  censorious  piiace,  hf 
3  resolved, 
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part  was  incomparably  the  best.  **  Dr.  Maclean,  of 
the  Hague,  (said  Smith,)  who  was  writing  of  those 
times  and  affairs,  was  very  much  afraid  of  Dr.  Wat- 
son, and  Dr.  Watson  was  very  much  afraid  of  Dr, 
Maclean ;  but  I  could  have  told  them  they  had  little 
occasion  to  be  afraid  of  one  another.  There  was 
one,  of  whom  they  little  thought,  and  who  did  not 
possess  half  their  advantages  of  leisure  and  libraries, 
who  was  forminable  to  both." — ^The  work  was  sold 
to  great  advantage,  and  brought  considerable  literary 
fame  to  its  finisher.  Dr.  Chalmers,  a  Scotch  clergy- 
man of  the  County  of  Fife,  and  highly  valued  by  the 
literary  men  of  the  country,  for  wit,  erudition,  and 
philosophy,  formed  so  high  an  opinion  of  Thomson's 
abilities,  that  he  proposed,  in  a  letter  which  we  have 
seen,  to  commit  a  manuscript  on  the  comparative 
merits  and  genius  of  Xenophon  and  Plato  to  Mr. 
Thomson ;  to  be  revised  and  printed  under  his  in- 
spection at  London.  Dr.  Chalmers'  death,  however, 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  design. 

On  the  publication  of  Philip  III.  the  University  of 
Glasgow  sent  him  a  gratuitous  degree  of  L.  L.  D. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  who  had 
a  right  on  his  admittance  into  the  university,  to  no- 
minate his  doctor,  offered  Mr.  Thomson  the  same 
from  Edinburgh;  but  he  had  the  day  before  received 
that  compliment  from  Glasgow.  Had  leisure  and 
circumstances  permitted,  he  would  have  gone  far- 
ther in  his  historical  labours  ;  and  those  who  have 
most  minutely  examined,  and  justly  appreciated  his 
talents,  have  never  failed  to  regret,  that  he  did  not 
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direct  his  efforts  to  some  grand  work  in  history  or 
philosophy. 

Three  passions  beyond  others  influence  and  deter- 
mine human  character  and  conduct.  Ambition, 
(including  emulation  and  the  love  of  glory,)  avarice, 
and  the  love  of  pleasure.  To  such  a  mind  as  Thom- 
son's, ambition  would  have  been  a  very  beneficial 
principle,  by  stimulating  its  complete  and  most  effi- 
cacious exertion ;  but  ambition  was  not  his  ruling 
passion.  Avarice,  in  itself  so  much  less  congenial  to 
superior  g?nius,  makes  no  part  of  his  character. 
The  love  of  pleasure,  which  often  burns  with  the 
greatest  violence  in  the  strongest  minds,  occupied  a 
large  share  in  the  breast  of  Dr.  Thomson.  Instead 
of  seeking  the  countenance  or  assistance  of  the 
great,  he  associated  with  men  of  congenial  humour. 
He  wrote  for  subsistence,  and  rarely  extended  his 
pecuniary  views  beyond  present  support,  and  the 
prevention  of  injustice.  He  was  now  by  profession* 
a  literary  man,  and  wrote  upon  a  vast  variety  of  sub- 
jects as  opportunity  offered,  or  occasion  required. 
In  the  course  of  tv^^enty  years,  under  the  constant 
stimulus  of  necessity,  and  with  an  uncommonly  ro- 
bust constitution, .  his  writings  have  been  so  many 


•  This  class  of  men,  sabbisting  solely  by  literary  efforts,  is  pe- 
culiar to  England  and  France,  because  no  other  enlightened 
countries  are  sufficiently  rich  to  afford  ample  encouragement  to 
them,  without  the  assistance  of  professorships  or  similar  benefices. 
I  n  Scotland  and  Germany,  literary  men  have,  either  in  universities^ 
courts  of  Jaw>  the  church,  or  the  state,  some  other  source  of  emb- 
lument  besides  the  current  efforts  of  their  pens. 
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and  so  various,  that  we  much  doubt  If  he  himself 
could  recollect  and  enumerate  one  half  of  the  parti* 
culars.  His  first  employment  was,  to  write  a  com- 
mentary on  a  Bible  published  in  the  name  of  Har- 
rison, then  the  most  popular  preacher  in  London,  by 
Fielding  and  Walker. 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  w^ho  approved  highly  of  Dr.  Thomson's 
Philip  III.  he  was  fixed  on  by  the  late  Dr.  Holling- 
berry,  to  be  the  editor  and  translator  of  Cunning- 
liam^s  manuscript  history  in  Latin  of  Great  Britain, 
from  the  revolution  to  the  accession.  His  execu- 
tion of  this  undertaking  rendered  a  valuable  woik, 
before  accessible  to  the  learned  only,  a  very  pleasing 
'and  instructive  addition  to  English  literature.  Dr 
Hollingberry  had  married  the  grand-daughter  of  Mn 
Cunningham,  and  had  thus  become  proprietor  of 
the  manuscript. 

About  the  year  1782,  Dr.  Thomson  published^ 
under  a  whimsical  title,  a  work  which  shewed  at 
once  the  vigourof  his  fancy,  the  strength  of  his  criti- 
cism, and  his  accurate  and  thorough  comprehension 
of  men  and  of  systems.  This  was  his  Man  of  the 
Moon,  in  which  the  lunar  sovereign  transports  fi'om 
this  earth  one  of  its  most  illustrious  inhabitants,  Mr. 
Charles  Fox  ;  unfolds  to  him  human  nature  and  pur- 
suits, and  his  own  character.  Presenting  to  him  a 
glass,  he  brings  before  him,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ta- 
lents entrusted  to  him  by  Nature  and  Providence  -, 
and  on  the  other,  their  use  by  his  own  choice.  A 
more  just  and  discriminating  picture  of  that  extra- 
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ordinary  man  is  no  where  to  be  found.  Surveying 
the  whole  circle  of  philosophy,  appreciathig  objects, 
and  examining  means,  the  author  very  clearly  and 
forcibly  shews  what  of  present  objects  of  research 
and  disquisition  really  deserve  the  trouble.  In  ex- 
hibiting the  studies  of  professed  naturalists,  herb- 
gatherers,  antiquarians,  and  other  inquisitive  and 
laborious  triflers,  he  displays  a  force  of  humourous 
satire,  not  inferior  to  that  which  pourtrays  the  jump- 
ers of  Lilliput,or  the  academicians  of  Laputa.  Like 
Pope,  however,  he  perhaps  too  much  depreciates 
the  literary  exertions  of  pains-taking  dullness. 
Drudges  are  useful,  as  they  clear  away  cobwebs,  or 
even  collect  raw  materials  for  men  of  greater  ge- 
nius and  skill.  His  short  sketch  of  metaphysical  phi- 
losopher^  presents  their  appropriate,  distinctive,  and 
general  characters,  not  less  forcibly  than  was  after- 
wards done  by  the  profound  Reid,  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  his  essays  on  the  intellectual  powers. 

He  wrote  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Asia  from  1 780 
to  1784,  manifesting  the  formidable  confederacy 
concerted  by  Hyder  Ally  and  France,  carried  so  ex- 
tensively into  execution,  the  military  efforts  and 
political  ability  which  counteracted  its  progress,  and 
defeated  its  purpose ;  including  also  a  very  pathetic 
account  of  the  sufferings  incurred  by  discomfitted 
valour  from  the  barbarity  of  oriental  despotism. 

About  the  year  1789  he  published  Mammouth; 
or.  Human  Nature  displayed  upon  a  grand  Scale,  in 
a  Tour  with  the  Tinkers  into  the  central  Parts  of 
Africa,    The  object  of  this  work  is  to  display  masi 
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in  his  intellectual  and  active  powers,  and  theif 
springs  of  operation ;  viewing  and  seeking  objects 
from  their  suitableness  to  his  general  nature,  and 
not  from  their  conformity  to  temporary,  local,  or  cus- 
tomary modifications  of  that  nature^  acid  exhibiting 
his  capability  of  happiness  and  attainments  within 
the  reach  of  our  powers,  if  properly  directed.  The 
traveller  seeks  and  finds  a  great  share  of  happiness, 
not  in  the  external  circumstances  to  which  vulgar 
association  attaches  felicity,  but  fronn  personal  sa- 
gacity, intrepidity,  kind,  benevolent,,  and  ardent 
affections.  Travelling  for  a  considerable  time  with 
tinkers  or  gipsies,  the  hero  reaches  the  mountains  of 
Barbary;  he  is  carried  off  by  a  band  of  robbers,  and, 
after  successive  adventures,  is  found  by  a  gigantic 
black,  approaching  the  size  of  Swift's  Brobdig- 
nagers,  who  takes  him  to  his  own  country.  Where- 
as, Swift's  giants  exhibit  mankind  as  they  are,  and 
afford  the  justest  and  severest  satire  on  the  follies  and 
vices  of  society,  as  it  actually  existed  at  the  time  he 
wrote;  Thomson  shews  what  men  ought  to 
BB,  AND  MIGHT  BE,  by  the  exertion  and  wise 
direction  of  energies  which  they  actually  possess. 
As  a  satirist,  Thomson,  though  very  powerful  and 
poignant,  is  not  acrimonious.  His  wit  and  humour 
Spring  from  promptness  and  brilliancy  of  a  fancy, 
combining  the  most  ludicrous  images,  and  a  penetra- 
tion developing,  through  every  disguise,  intellectual 
or  moxdX  absurdity,  without  having  for  an  assistant 
malignity  of  heart.  Included  in  this  view  of  human 
nature^   there  arc  political  strictures  of  the  very 
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Mghest  importance,  especially  on  the  comparative 
degree  of  attention  due  in  political  oeconomy  to 
agriculture  and  commerce. 

In  the  central  and  unexplored  regions  of  Africa, 
the  traveller  found  a  nation  whose  customs  were  the 
very  reverse  of  ours,  though  in  their  circumstances, 
and  under  their  general  maxims  and  views,  equally 
conformable  to  nature.  This  is  here  noticed  for 
the  sake  of  introducing  a  very  curious,  and  really  it 
would  seem,  no  unimportant  fact  in  pneumatoiogy 
and  morals.  It  was  by  Dr.  Thomson  that  the  great 
traveller  the  Moor,  Ben  Ali,  whose  reports  are  re- 
corded in  the  proceedings  of  the  African  Society, 
w^as  introduced  to  Lord  Moira,  and  by  him  to  other 
members  of  that  institution,  who  held  their  first 
meetings  with  the  Moor  in  the  doctor's  house.  Ben 
Ali,  in  circumstances  of  great  distress,  was  pro- 
tected for  many  weeks  by  Dr.  T.  with  whom  he 
chiefly  lived  before,  and  even  after,  he  was  taken 
into  the  pay  of  the  society,  at  a  small  allowance  of 
three  guineas  a  week.  Ben  Ali  was  not  only  the 
greatest  traveller  perhaps  in  the  world,  but  an  intelli- 
gent man,  and  as  Lord  Moira  observed  to  Dr.  Thom- 
son'^" quite  fashioned  to  the  world,  and  a  well-bred 
gentleman."  It  is  no  wonder  that  Dr.  T.  took  so 
much  delight  in  his  company  and  conversation.-— 
One  day  Dr.T.  asked  Ben  Ali  if  he  would  Tst en  to  part 
of  a  tour  that  had  been  published  a  few  years  back 
in  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  where  he  had  been, 
and  give  him  his  opinion  of  it.^ — With  pleasure, 
^id  Ben  Ali.— Some  chapters  were  read.-^At  most 
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things  the  Moor  shook  his  head;  but  to  the  reality 
of  some  fancies,  which  Thomson  had  considered  as 
barely  possible,  he  gave  his  most  positive  testimony. 
The  doctor  was  amazed,  and  no  doubt  flattered  by 
this :  he  told  Ben  Ali,  that  he  had  considered  these 
things  as  fictitious. — "  No,  by  G — d,**  replied  he, 
(for  he  had  learned  to  swear  like  an  Englishman) 
repeatedly  and  uniformly  to  the  same  questions— 
"  it  is  true — it  is  even  so ;" — and  he  would  mention 
some  instances,  with  various  circumstances,  of  the 
veracity  of  the  traveller  respecting  those  points, 
which  he  himself  had  witnessed.  Of  those  fictions 
realized,  we  can  just  give  two  examples,  though 
we  have  been  assured  that  Dr.  Thomson  could  give 
others.  The  doctor  supposed,  that  tribes  or  nations 
might  possibly  exist,  where  there  might  be  a  great 
shyness,  reserve,  and  shame,  in  taking  food :  but 
very  little  in  another  very  important  concern  among 
men  and  women.  He  had  observed,  that  the  most 
rude  and  uncivilized  classes  among  our  own  Euro- 
peans, such  as  fishers,  herdsmen,  and  peasants,  shew 
something  of  this.  And  for  dogs,  the  companions 
and  one  of  the  species  that  partake  most  of  human 
nature,  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  they 
like  to  retire  with  their  bone  to  a  corner,  not  always 
for  safety,  but  sometimes  from  mere  shame  or  mo- 
desty. Ben  Ali  solemnly  and  uniformly  assevered, 
that  he  had,  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  found  that 
there  was  no  common  table,  or  centre  of  union  and 
society,  in  the  business  of  eating.  That  each  in- 
dividual had  bis  separate  portion;  that   in  eating 

they 
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they  preferred  retirement;  and  that  if  they  hap- 
pened to  be  near,  they  turned  their  backs  on 
one  another.  On  the  other  hand,  he  as  positively 
affirmed  that,  in  the  same  nations  it  was  the 
women,  rather  than  the  men,  that  took  thelead^ 
as  the  fictitious  traveller  records,  in  matters  of  love 
and  gallantry,  about  which  there  was  no  great  deli- 
cacy or  reserve  in  cither  sex. 

There  was  often  to  be  seen  at  Dr.  T.'s  house, 
strange  groupes  of  mortals  from  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  of  different  classes  and  characters,  such 
as  Ben  Ali;  Sergeant  Macleodj  another  Highlander, 
though  a  kind  of  clergyman,  as  ignorant  a  savage, 
and  of  a  much  more  savage  aspect ;  f  a  Jewish 
rabbi,  who  had  been  in  different  countries,  and 
could  talk  with  tolerable  candour  about  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  he  considered  as  a  learned  and  inoffen- 
sive, though  melancholy  man;  and  now-and-then 

♦  There  it  a  passage  In  Miss  Wolstoncroft's  Rights  of  Women 
which  pretty  plainly  indicates  that  she  had  read  Mammoutr. 

f  This  was  the  Reverend  John  Lane  Macgregor  Buchanan, 
for  12  years  a  Gallic  missionary  to  the  Hebrides^  who  believed 
in  the  second  light,  and  maintained  that  he  had  witnessed  proofs 
of  its  existence.  From  an  enormous  mass  of  vulgar  and  ridiculous 
trash  of  Buchanan's,  Dr.  Thomson  drew  up  Travels  in  the  He* 
brides,  in  spite  of  the  loud  remonstrances  of  the  author*  who 
complained  that  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his  manuscripts  wer9 
in  the  publication  omitted.  Dr,  Thomson  had  been  led  into  s^ 
kind  of  partnership  with  Mr.  L.  M.  B.  on  the  basis  ot  the  col<^ 
lector  and  composer  dividing  profits  and  loss.  For  a  specimen  of 
Mr.  Lane  Macgregor  Buchanan's  own  style,  manner,  and  senti* 
ments,  see  his  <*  Defence  of  the  Highlandeis,  in  opposition  to 
\\^ifit€  (as  hecall'd  it)  of  Mr.  Pinkertos."— Published  1794. 
by  Egert&9. 
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an  aukward,  though  sufficiently  conceited, '  young 
Scotchman,  fresh  from  college,  and  come  up  to 
London  to  push  his  fortune  ;  and  a  tawdry  authoress, 
soliciting  the  doctor  to  read  and  recommend  her 
poem  or  novel,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Such  characters  he 
had  oftener  at  his  table,  abundant  though  plain, 
than  he  could  well  afford;  though  provisions  were 
not  more  than  half  what  they  cost  now,  and  the 
terms  of  wTiting  very  little  under  what  they  are  at 
present. — It  is  long  before  farmers,  notwithstanding 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money,  raise  the 
wages  of  their  labourers.  It  is,  in  like  manner,  long 
before  booksellers  are  induced  to  raise  their  wages 
to  their  authors,  the  number  of  labourers  here  being 
by  far  top  numerous  for  the  vineyard. 

From  many  years  after  Thomson  came  to  London 
he  was  employed  as  a  reporter  of  parliamentary  de- 
bates; and  thoroughly  comprehending  the  subjects, 
as  well  as  having  an  excellent  memory,  he  was  an 
admirable  reporter.  This  exercise  greatly  increased 
his  knowledge  both  of  the  detail  of  passing  politics 
and  of  political  characters.  Forcing  on  his  consi- 
deration every  subject  of  national' discussion,  it  af- 
forded to  such  a  mind  as  his,  niultifarious  matedals 
for  reflection,  and  abundant  means  for  improve- 
ment. It  was  often  observed,  that  this  species  of 
exertion  was  an  excellent  preparative  for  literary 
effort.  Thomson  was  wont  to  say,  it  was  an  employ- 
ment fit  not  for  a  sinner,  yet  in  a  state  of  probation, 
but  for  spirits  absolutely  in  a  state  of  condemnation. 

Through  his  old  class-fellow.  Dr.  Moncrieff, 
Thomson  becameacc\>i^\iA^dN^\tVvDr.Gilbert  Stuart, 
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whkh  a  congeniality  of  convivial  habits,  as  well  a$ 
similarity  of  pursuits,  and  a  resemblance  in  several 
points  of  character,  increased  into  the  strictest  inti- 
macy. Through  Gilbert  Stuart  he  became  also  in- 
timate with  Mr.  John  Murray,  bookseller,  in  Fleet- 
Street,  who  was  as  fond  of  conviviality  as  either  of 
them,  and  a  curious  triumvirate  they  were.  Many 
f^  laughable  anecdote  is  told  of  their  parties,  which 
not  being  sufficiently  authenticated,  we  shall  not 
here  repeat.  The  general  cast  and  character  of  the 
stories,  as  far  as  Stuart  and  Thomson  were  concern- 
ed, wpuld  merely  shew  the  excentricity  and  extrava- 
gance of  wit  and  genius  exhilarated  by  wine. 

On  the  subject  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Thomson 
most  strenuously  opposed  the  unattested  assertions 
of  Stuart,  in  opposition  to  Buchannan  and  Robert- 
son. Tliomson,  indeed,  never  scrupled  in  Gilbert's 
company  to  maintain  the  superiority  of  Robertson's 
history  to  Stuai^s  in  ail  respects.  Stuart,  on  such 
occasions,  would  appeal  to  his  characters  of  various 
illustrious  persons  as  longer  than  Robertson's;  when 
Thomson  U3ed  to  tell  him  of  a  contest  which  he 
once  witnessed  at  a  fair  near  Perth : — A  race  was 
run  between  a  Highlander  and  an  Irishman.  The 
Highlander  was  first  at  the  goal;  but  the  Irishman 
continued  to  run  far  beyond  it,  and  insisted  that  he 
bad  won  the  prize  as  he  had  kept  longest  running. 
On  the  disputes  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
Dr.  Thomson  concurs,  and  always  concurred,  with 
Robertson  and  Hume. 

Abojjt  the  time  of  the  coalitipn,  Thomson  joined 
with  StifBit  in  contributing  to  a  ^«:\od\cA>?^w>6^  «v- 
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titled  the  Political  Herald.  This  work  supported 
with  great  ability  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party.  The 
papers  written  by  Thomson,  and  which  were  signed 
Ignotus,  were  prized  far  beyond  the  rest.*  Find- 
ing, liowever,  that  others  got  both  the  credit  and 
principal  emolument  of  these  labours,  he  discon- 
tinued his  eflbrts.f 

Dr.  Thomson  was  very  much  employed  in  reviews, 
and,  as  a  critic,  displayed  great  powers,  when  the 
subject  was  such  as  to  afford  a  field  for  exertion,  and 
was  often  very  happy  in  supporting  strong  reasoning 
by  apposite  illustrations  and  analogies.  He  wrote 
the  greater  part  of  the  political  and  literary  appen- 
dixes in  the  English  Review,  besides  innumerable 
critical  articles.  During  the  years  of  1794,  1795, 
and  1796,  he  was  proprietor  of  that  work,  and  wrote 
almost  the  whole,  both  political  and  critical.  After- 
wards, when  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Analy* 
tical,  he  wrote  the  literary  and  political  appendixes, 
and  other  articles ;  to  which  the  editor  affixed  the 
signature  H.  H.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  the  old 
Highland  Sergeant  Macleod,  which  he  rendered  very 
productive  to  its  subject. 

Dr.  Thomson  never  espoused  either  side  in  politics 
with  any  degree  of  ardour,  or  even  with  much  inte- 


♦  This  fact  many  gentlemen,  and  among  the  rcit  even  Mr. 
FoY  himself  can  testify,  as  well  as  Mr.  Sheridan*  who  made  in« 
i^uiry  about  Ignotus  at  the  publisher's. 

f  The  paper  was  really  paid  by  the  coalition  administradon. 
This,  however.  Dr.  Thomson  not  knowing  till  afterwards,  receiv- 
ed only  a  limited  and  inconsiderable  sum  from  the  bookseller* 
The  editor,  after  the  death  of  Stuart,  wai  Mr.  Godwin.    • 

rest. 
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rest.  He  seemed,  on  this  subject,  to  agree  pretty  much 
with  Pope  Sixtus,  who  said  to  his  cardinals,  **  Let 
us  amuse  ourselves  the  best  way  we  can ;  the  world 
governs  itself,*'  It  was  rather  by  way  of  exhibiting 
the  arguments  made  use  of  by  philosophers  in  sup- 
port of  the  French  revolution,  than  of  delivering  his 
own  opinion,  that  he  made  use  of  the  following 
image,  more  pleasing  in  itself  than  just  in  its  appli- 
cation: "  It  is  time,  that  men,  leaving  the  mere  coast- 
ings of  usage  and  precedent,  should  steer  by  the  pola- 
rity of  reason.*"  Asthe  particularnatureofthe  French 
revolution,  and  its  effects  on  such  characters  as  those 
of  Frenchmen  manifested  themselves,  and  as  its  spe- 
cial principles  were  developed,  he  perceived  that  the 
reasonings  of  its  most  active  supporters  were  founded 
upon  a  false  hypothesis.  They  did  not  accommodate 
their  changes  to  the  gradual  variation  of  minds  and 
circumstances.  Instead  of  suiting  arrangements  to 
materials,  they  proposed  to  create  materials.  They 
presumed  a  plasticity  and  a  ductility  in  animate  na- 
ture to  be  found  only  in  inaniroate,  and  conceived 
that  they  could  mould  men  as  easily  under  certain 
forms  of  polity,  as  they  could  mould  clay  into  certain 
figures  and  shapes.  Dr.  Thomson  exposes  this  fun- 
damental error  of  modern  revolutionists  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Dr.  Parr,  dated  March  ist  1792,  and 
published  with  Dr.  Parr's  account  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Curtis.     The  object  of  Dr. 

*  See  Appendix  to  English  Review  for  1790^  p.  76.  Mr.  Mac- 
kintosh quotes  this  analogy  in  the  Vindiciae  Gallicae,  with  many 
compliments  to  the  author,  with  whom,  at  well  as  with  hit  most 
mtimate  friendt^  he  wai  well  acquaimed. 

ThmmonV 
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Thomson's  letter  is  to  shew,  that  gradual,  not  rapid, 
changes  in  systems  affecting  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
are  most  suitable  to  the  human  character,  to  the  pro 
cess  of  nature,  of  Providence,  and  of  grace;  and,  in 
a  work  not  exceeding  eight  pages  octavo,  he  com- 
presses an  amount  of  profound  observation,  strong 
reasoning,  illustrated  and  enforced  by  new,  just,  and 
striking  analogy,  all  niinistring  to  solid  wisdom  and 
beneficial  conduct,  not  surpassed  by  any  composi- 
tion, however  voluminous  and  elaborate,  which  the 
French  revolution  has  called  forth.  "An  architect"  he 
says,  "  builds  a  house  in  the  most  perfect  symmetry, 
because  he  has  to  do  with  dead  things,  with  wood 
and  stones,  and  other  inert  and  passive  materials ; 
but  the  souls  of  men,  with  which  the  statesmen  has 
to  do,  are  living  spirits.    These  are  materials  wrhich 
are  to  be  treated  with  infinite  delicacy.     In  trans- 
posing these,  we  must  proceed  gently  and  by  slow 
degrees,  lest  we  move  more  than  we  can  wield.     la 
the  moral  vi^orld  a  small  spark  at  times  kindles  a 
mighty  flame,  which  neither  reason  nor  eloquence 
can  subdue.     When  shall  natural  philosophers  ar- 
rive at  the  art  of  moving  the  marble  from  the  solid 
rock  into  arches  and  pillars,  and  other  forms  of  archi- 
tecture, by  means  of  the  projectile  force  of  gunpow- 
der }  Scarcely  is  it  less  difficult  for  the  moral  philor- 
sopher  to  combine  the  awakened  propensities  and 
discordant  views  of  millions  in  one  harmonious  and 
permanent  political  system.     But  if  the  momentum 
of  those  propensities  and  views  be  not  calculated 
\yith  due  exactness,  the  powder  of  passion^  instead 
of  raising  a  goodly,  political  fabric,  will  cover  the 

fair 
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fair  face  of  nature  with  volcanic  ashes.  Poets  have 
ascribed  certain  edifices  to  the  divine  power  of  mu- 
sic, but  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds  is  radically  and 
essentially  different  from  the  angry  passions.  Har- 
mony is  creative  !  Discord  destructive."  Illustrat- 
ing this  subject  from  the  analogy  of  vegetable  na-. 
ture,  he  says,  "  It  does  not  seem  to  be  tfhe  part  of 
wise  statesmen  to  create,  so  much  as  to  improve  go- 
vernments; as  there  are  various  seeds  profusely  scat- 
tered over  the  external  face  of  nature,  so  there  are 
various  sources  of  civil  and  political  socities;  and, 
as  the  husbandman  only  pretends  to  cultivate, 
not  to  create,  the  seeds  of  vegetables,  so  in  like  man- 
ner it  is  for  the  interest  of  human  societies,  that 
statesmen,  instead  of  forming  at  once  the  very  sta- 
mina or  essence  of  new  governments,  by  a  process 
sudden  and  violent,  should  make  the  most  of  the  old 
in  the  meantime,  and  assimilate  them,  according  to 
the  general  oeconomy  of  nature,  by  slow  degrees,  to 
the  most  approved  forms  that  even  metaphysical  po- 
licy can  devise.  It  has  been  found  on  trial,  and  that 
too  by  the  ablest  men,  that  it  is  almost  as  difficult 
for  the  legislator  to  form,  a  priori^  and  without  feel- 
ing his  way  by  means  of  the  thread  of  experience, 
a  happy  constitution  of  government,  as  it  would  be 
absurd  for  a  gardener  or  husbandman  to  attempt, 
by  a  mixture  of  natural  elements,  to  form  an  apple 
or  an  acorn.  As  the  nature  of  a  seed  is  best  disco- 
vered by  its  development  into  an  herb,  shrub,  or 
tree,  so  the  principles  of  government^ are  best  undcr^ 
stood  when  they  are  contemplated  in  their  action,, 
effect,  and  full  expansion.    In  the/noral^as  well  a&. 
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in  the  natural  world,  the  thing  that  has  been,  is  that 
which  shall  be,  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
«un."  This  letter  has  been  very  highly  praised  by 
writers  and  readers  of  all  parties. 

For  the  last  two  years  Dr.  Thomson  has  been  oc- 
cupied in  writing  the  historical  part  of  Dodsley's 
annual  reg'ister;  and  has  already  brought  them  for- 
ward from  1 791  to  1 80 1,  both  inclusive,  with  the 
exception  of  one  year,  the  ascertaining  of  which  we 
leave  as  an  exercise  for  the  critical  talents  of  our 
readers.  Here  the  doctor's  labours  in  this  work  are 
said  to  have  terminated.  The  Historical  Sketches, 
in  the  United  Booksellers'  Annual  Register,  by 
Dr.  Thomson,  are  written  with  the  pen  of  a  phi- 
losophical historian,  and  prove  that  the  author  is  very 
thoroughly  qualified  for  writing  some  great  and  im- 
portant history.  In  the  course  of  his  literary  pursuits, 
he  has  had  opportunities  of  acquiring  very  ample 
and  extensive  materials  for  a  history  of  British 
India ;  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  he  would  sup- 
ply that  great  desideratum  in  political  literature. 

It  would  be  impossible,  as  above  observed,  to 
recollect  and  enumerate  all  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Thomson;  "  a  man,  as  the  Critical  Review, 
(whose  printer,  old  Mr.  Hamilton,  having  quarrelled 
in  a  tavern  with  Thomson,  a  great  writer  in  the 
English  Review,  in  company  with  Dr.  Gilbert  Stew- 
art, entertained  a  rancorous  spite  against  him  as  long 
as  he  lived)  on  the  occasion  of  reviewing  a  book  pub- 
lished in  the  latter  part  of  1 791,  said,  who  sometimes 
writes  books  in  his  own  name,  but  oftener  in  that  of 
other  men."  He  ({omposedfrom  a  mass  of  materials, 

famished 
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furnished  by  Mr.  Philip  Francis  to  a  Mr.  W.  Mac- 
intosh, and  by  Mr.  Macintosh,  through  Mr.  Dcmpt- 
ster,  to  Mr.  Thomson  about  1781  or  1782,  Travels 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  published  by  Murray. 
From  another  mass,  but  sadly  mixed  with  childish 
and  supertitious  nonsense  by  John  Lane  Macgregor, 
as  already  noticed,  Buchannan's  Travels  in  the  He- 
brides. He  was  first  lieutenant  under  Captain  Sted* 
man  in  the  business  of  composing  Stedman's  History 
of  the  American  war.  This  work  for  style,  manner, 
arrangement,  and  sense,  was  very  much  praised  by 
all  the  reviewers,  without  exception,  and  procured 
Captain  Stedman  a  very  honourable  station  among 
men  of  letters.  But,  what  was  a  more  solid  advan- 
tage, it  procured  him,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  a  snug  office  under  government— 
comptrolkr  of  the  stamp-office.  Dr.  T.  composed,  but 
not  wihtoutthe  aid  of  authentic  documents,  furnished 
by  his  private  and  literaryfriends,ofwhomfew  men  in 
his  situation  have  more.  Letters  from  Scandinavia.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  continuation  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's 
history  of  Greece,  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  the 
sacking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  He  is  the 
translator  of  the  Italian  Giuseppo  Accrbi's  Travels 
to  the  North  Cape.  It  is  probable  that  Signior 
Acerbi  has  been  induced  to  form  an  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Thomson  from  perusing  the  political  ap- 
pendixes to  the  English  and  Analytical  Reviews, 
some  parts  of  which,  but  properly  digested  and  made 
his  own  by  Mr.  Acerbi,  we  find  in  his  observations  in 
Sweden  in  the  history  of  academies.  Indeed  there 
seems  to  be  a  very  great  congeniality  between  the  gc- 
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nius,  or  turn  of  thinking,  of  the  writer  and  the  trans- 
lator.  And^  lastly,  we  shall  mention  a  small  composi- 
tion of  Dr.  Thomson's,  not  only  because  it  appears, 
though  short,  to  be  the  most  elaborate  and  finished  of 
all  his  compositions,  but  because  it  leads  naturally^ 
to  the  mention  of  some  anecdotes  not  a  little  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  this  biographical 
sketch.  The  small  treatise  alluded  to  is,  the  pre- 
face or  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  published  in  1796  by  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  who,  when  he  wanted 
to  have  any  thing  nicely  done,  as  he  said,  was  wont  to 
apply  to  Dr.  Thomson,  with  whom  he  was  long  and 
intimately  acquainted,  though  not  without  many 
cautions  to  read  over  what  he  should  write ^  and  to  do 
it  in  his  best  manner. 

We  should  have  observed,  that  Dr.  Thomson  for 
many  years  had  written  the  weekly  abridgment  of 
politics  in  the  Whitehall  Evening  Post,  of  which  Mr. 
Wright  was  the  printer.  In  the  European  Magazine, 
printed  also  by  Mr.  Wright,  for  the  first  three  or 
tour  years  Dr.  Thomson  was  the  principal,  and  al- 
most the  only,  writer  in  the  review  part.  Thus  a 
very  close  connection  between  Dr.  Thomson  and 
Mr.  Wright  was  formed,  and  it  was  continued  till 
the  death  of  the  latter.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Whitehall  Evening  Post  received  themselves,  and 
paid  Dr.  TTiomson,  many  compliments  on  the 
weekly  abridgment  of  politics.  Among  others 
who  warmly  expressed  their  approbation,  was  the 
secretary  at  war,  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, who  had  befqi^,  as  well  as  Mr.  Sheridan^  Mr. 

Fox, 
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Fox,  and  others  of  the  coalition  ministry,  expressed 
a  high  opinion  of  the  writings  of  Thomson,  under 
the  signature  of  Ignotus,  in  the  Political  Herald.  But 
Mr.  Windham  did  not  know  at  that  time,  and 
probably  never  knew,  that  the  abridgments  were 
written  by  no  other  than  his  acquaintance  Dr.  Thom- 
son, who  had  been  introduced  to  him  by  Dr.  Parr, 
and  who,  for  some  years,  was  honoured  with  Mr. 
Windham's  visits  and  esteem.  The  Whitehall 
Evening  Post  was  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
Dr.  Thomson,  however,  wrote  just  as  he  thought, 
and  many  expostulations,  not  to  say  alterations,  took 
place  occasionally  between  Dr.  Thomson  and  the 
printer  and  editor,  his  good  friend,  Mr.  Wright. 
At  length,  in  the  last  week  in  December  1798,  Dr. 
Thomson,  in  his  weekly  abridgment  of  politicks, 
severely  arraigned  the  indifference  of  government  to 
the  horrors  of  the  Clerkenwelljail,  particularly  the  al- 
ledged  cruelties  of  Governor  Airis,  and  bestowed 
proportional  praise  on  the  active  benevolence  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett.  This  was  past  all  endurance.  Dr^i^ 
Thomson  was  dismissed  from  a  department  in  which, 
by  the  labour  of  an  hour  or  two  weekly,  he  earned 
fifty-four  guineas  a  year,  one  guinea  per  week,  and 

two  guineas  for  annual  sketches  at  the  close  of  the 
revolving  year. 

Lest  offence  should  be  given  to  the  readers  of  the 

Whitehall,  by  praising  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  at  the 

«xpence  of  the  ministry,  the  next  abridgment 

OF   POLITICS,  Saturday,  January  6th,  1799,  was 

prefaced  by  an  intimation  that  ;t  was  byANOTHEE 

hand!!! 

1802-3.  li  But 
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But  to  Tetnrn,  Dr.  Thomson  entertained  «i  earijr 
persuasion  that  Mr.  "Hastings,  instead  of  prosecu^ 
tion^  deserved  splendid  fortune,  honour,  glory:,  and 
immortality.     For  years  liad  he  pcrserered  in  giving; 

'  vent  in  various  publications,  particularly  die  English 
£eview,  to  an  indignation  which  seemed,  indeed, 
to  have  preyed  upon  his  mind,  when  he  was  waited 
on  by  Mr.  Hastings*  confidential  friend  and  agent. 
Major  Scott,  with  an  offer  to  introduce  him  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  who  had  expressd  the  greatest  satisfaction 
in  seeiilg  occasionally  his  cause  so  warmly  and  im- 
pressively defended  by  a  perfect  stranger.  Dr.  Thom- 
son, ambitious,  as  it  would  seem,  to  raise  himself 
still  higher  in  the  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings,  said 
to  the  Major,  that  it  was  most  satisfactory  to  him 
to  understand  that  his  sentiments  and  endeavours 
were  known  to  Mr.  Hastings;  that  he  might  stitt 
say  with  truth,  as  he  had  done,  that  he  had  never 
seen  or  communicated  with  Mr.  Hastings,  he  would 
persevere  in  the  same  endeavours  till  his  trial  should 
be  decided,  which  he  did  with  an  ardor  that  seemed 
every  day  to  encrease.  Within  a  few  weeks  after 
the  trial,  prolonged  nearly  to  the  term  of  the  siege 
of  Troy,'  was  over.  Major  Scott  introduced  Dr. 
Thomson  to  Mr.  Hastings,  at  the  Governor's  bouse 
in  Park-Lane.  Mr.  Hastings  received  the  Doctor 
with  much  kindness  and  respect,  and  conversed  with 
him  long  and  freely  3  so  also  did  Mrs.  Hastings,  of 
whom  Dr.  Thomson  said,  that  she  both  deserved, 
and  for  beauty,  grace,  sense,  and  dignity  of  man- 

^  ners,  seemed  in  reality  to  be  an  empress.     Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hastings  \\e  %^d)  ^\y;^^%tec^led  to  his  mind 
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&)ion)Oo  and  the  queea  of  Sheba.  ,Mr.  Hasting 
was  Aot, long  in  returning  a  visit  to  Qr.  Thomson  ^i 
iFitzrpyi$quare.  He  has  since  honoured  him  wltk 
his  <:Qrrespoo4cnce  ,and  other  nqarlcfi  of  favour*  llAx^ 
Hastings  h^  often  said^  that  nothiiig  was  mor^ 
j>]e.afgig  tp  him,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
prosecutipn^  th;)p  the  sensibility  and  unsolicitefl 
^/diyjc^  q(  Thomson. 

Xf  r.  Thomson  is  a  man  q(  a  heart  as  expanded  zf 
his  head  is  capacious,  amd  h^s  all  (he  virtues  wluch 
result  irom  combined  fortitude  and  benevolexic;e« 
He  is .  extremely  :&iendly ,  i^ind,  and  compassionate^ 
h<^  gone  great  ]epg)[bs  in  relieving  pecuniary  dittr/^si^ 
andhas,  thrqugh  bis  goodness,  incurred  frequent  aq4 
considerable  ]ps$es  by  loans  and  securities.     Hf^ 
jbouse  has  often  been  a  refuge  tp  bis  couDtrymea 
when  OMt  of  regular  employment,    ijis  bospitalit^jr 
is  entirely  social  .and  convivial .  Without  any  parade^ 
he  gives  his :  friends  ^a  hearty  welcome,    iie  is  (J^Srr 
pofiod  to  indulge  very  freely  in  the  bottle:  but  inder 
^tigable  industry  and  prudence  rtstr^iin  this  pro- 
pensity, and  he  is  very  far  from  being  habituajUiy 
addicted  to  this  gratification.     Never  does  Williaxa 
(Hiomson. 'display  thema^culiqe  strength  of  his  mind 
with  mprje  emergy.  than  in  conversation.     His  con;- 
paoy  in  a  private  party,  admitting  and  inciting 
^  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,"-  aflfouds  in 
originality,  wisdom,  and  wit,  a  treat  as  high  as  can 
Jbc.^njoyed  by  rational  nature.     He  is  very  candid 
and  unassuming.    Not  seeking  to  lead  the  conver- 
sation, he  manifests  the  various  stores  of  his  mind 

iahis  discussions  (>f  apy  -subject  th*t:ll>»!J?S^VV^  ^'^  ^^ 
.      .  li  a  %\»v^- 
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started,  A  fancy  strong  s^nd  splendid,  abounding 
•*n  imagery,  either  serious  or  comic,  cither  grand, 
beautiful,  or  grotesque,  joins  with  his  multifarious 
knowledge  and  the  depth  of  his  philosophy,  in  ren- 
dering him  as  delightful  as  he  is  instructive. 

From  his  great  intirtacy  tvith  Gilbert  Stuart, 
'and  some  other  circumstances,  Thomson  has  been 
supposed  unfriendly  to  religion.  That  he  is  strict- 
ly and  scrupulously  orthodox  it  would  be  rashness 
to  affirm;  but  n6  man  can  have  juster  gr  grander 
views  of  natural  theology,  can  more  thoroughly 
comprehend  the  Christian  system,  or  more  highly 
esteem  it  as  the  most  interesting  literary  remain 
of  antiquity,  as  a  moral  code,  and  also  as  con- 
taining doctrines  suitable  to  the  character  and  state 
of  man.  As  a  wise  man.  Dr.  Thomson  valuel 
religion  as  a  most  powerful  principle  of  conduct, 
and  neither  his  writings  nor  conversation  have  ever 
attacked  real  piety,  thoiigh  both  often  expose  very 
forcibly  and  justly  the  absurdities  of  superstition  and 
fanaticism,  the  folly  of  spiritual  pride,  or  the  wick- 
edness of  hypocrisy.  One  quality  which  pervades 
both  his  writings  and  conversation  is  good  humour. 
He  never  shews  spleen,  acrimony,  or  spite.  Though 
frequently  severe,  his  is  the  severity  of  strength,  not 
of  malignity. — Of  Dr.  Thomson's  conversation,  Mr. 
Mackintosh  says  in  his  Vindiciae  Galliciae,  havmg 
quoted  one  of  his  observations  in  the  Political  and 
Philosophical  Appendixes  to  the  English  Review, 
1 790:  "I  confess  my  obligations  for  this  parallel  to  a 
learned  friend,  who,  though  justly  admired  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  for  his  excellent  writings,  is  still 

^ore 
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more  so  by  his  friends  for  the  rich,  original,  and* 
masculine  turn  of  thought  that  animates  his  convcr- 
sation.*' — Vindici^  GALLiciiE,  p.  119,  in  a 
note.  His  conversation  is  indeed  universally  liked, 
which  is,  no  doubt,  very  much  owing  to  his  unas- 
suming manners,  perfect  candour,  and  deference 
for  truth.  He  never  disputes  from  a  desire  of  su- 
periority. He  advances  his  arguments  for  his  owii: 
opinions :  but  the  moment  he  is  convinced  of  h'S; 
error,  he  makes  no  scruple  of  saying,  "  in  faith  I 
believe  you  are  right,  and  I  am  wrong." 

Dr.  Thomson  is  somewhat  under  the  middle  size, 
with  very  broad  shoulders,  a  capacious  chest,  and 
very  strongly  limbed.  His  bodily  strength  is  extremely, 
great ;  and,  as  he  possesses  the  most  intrepid  cou- 
rage,  it  has  not  unfrequently  been  exerted  in  the 
course  of  h is  preambulations  through  London.  He 
has  repulsed  attempted  robbery,  seized  pickpockets, 
overawed  bullies,  and  severely  beaten  street  disturb- 
ers of  the  public  peace.  Thomson's  countenance  it 
extremely  expressive  of  intelligence,  boldness,  sen- 
sibility, and  benevolence.  If  he  has  somewhat  of  a 
frown,  it  i^  not  a  frown  of  malignity  or  pride.  When 
he  is  earnestly  engaged  in  conversation,  his  eyes  have 
astonishing  brilliancy  and  force. 

Having  said  a  good  deal  about  Dr.  TliomsonV 
propensity  to  pleasure,  it  may  be  proper  before  we 
conclude,  to  observe,  th^t  his  pleasures  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  sensual  gratifications.  He  is 
passionately  fond  of  music,  has  a  lively  relish  fog 
poetry,  if  exquisite,  and  for  books  of  travels,  hi$« 
t0ry,  natural  and  civile  and  on  other  subjects.    In 

I  i  2  WNR^ 
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ant  of  his'  excursions  through  the  Highlands:  of 
Perthshire  vi^th  Mr.  Fowfcr  of  the  Treasury,  above- 
ittention^d,  thje  travellers*  stopt  at  the.  house  of  a  mil- 
ler in  Glto  Cooaigh,  near  Strath-Brandt     When 
th^y  went  M,  they  heard  the  mo^  aflfecting  notes  in 
the  inner  pjirt  of  the  hou«e,  though  for  want  of  win* 
dowsin  that  part,  nobody  was  to  be  seen.     It  was 
d^yobng  ^dbW,  whose  husband  had  been  dead  but 
i  fortnight,  singing  her  diiid  to  sleep.     A  servant 
iJirl,  on  the  entrance  of  the  strangers,  would  have 
hastened  to  call  her  mistress;  but  both  Mr. Thomson 
and  Mr.  Fowler  agreed  not  by  any  means  to  inter. 
Aipt  her  song.     It  was  an  original  lulaby,  consisting 
of  a  few  plaintive  words,  but  a  greater  variety  of 
plaintive  notes ;  the  whole  expressive  of  love  fi>r 
Brer  departed  husband,  tenderness  to  her  babe,  and 
inxiety  about  the  future  destiny  or  fate  of  both. 
When  the  child  fell  asleep,  and  the  song  was  over, 
the  young  widow  appeared,  and,  by  her  great  beauty 
ind  extreme  modesty,  heightened  the  impression 
before  made  in  her  favour  in  the  breasts  of  Mr. 
Fowler  and  Mr.  Thomson.     She  was  so  modest  and 
diffident,  that  she  could  not  be  pcrsluaded  to  give  any 
Atfter  specimen  of  her  vocal,  tnusrcal,  and  almost 
poetical  powers;  nor,  indeed,  in  such  circumstances 
of  sorrow,  did  the  travellers  urge  it.     Dr.  Thorn 
*on,  on  their  fetum  to  Duplin,  set  the  notes  of 
fhe  Highland  shepherdess  to   music,   with   some 
Improvements.     It  is  one  of  the   most  plamtive, 
lender,  and  affecting  melodies  that  evet  was  com 
J>6sed. 

As  we  havt  fhU$  gUcii  Sodie  zttxmht  of  what  Dr. 

Thomson 
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Thomson  has  don^,  so  k  may  bs  ^^pectod  that  t¥# 
should  meotioD  what  he  i&tends  to  do.  We  ha^v^ 
seen  a  vast  collection  of  notes  and  meinorandumi>  b^ 
has  made  for  a  work,  to  be  entitled.  History  ^fM^'^ 
fhysicr,  w'dh  om  Estimaii  of  the  Results  of  Mfitapfustcul 
Enquirus :  To  which  is  subjoimd,  s  bri^f  Trc^w  on 
the  Process  qfthe  Mind  in  the  4ct  of  Kmimcmei  but 
whether  his  leisure  wUl  ever  en^le  htm  to  finiah^or 
bis  fortune  to  publ&sh^  such  a  work,  i^  a  q(Ue9ti!on* 
It  is  not^  as  we  understands  Or.  T.'s  object  to  give 
an  account  in  tW  manatr  qf  3ruc]^<r  or  Stunley^, 
in  his  lives  of  the  phik>9oph<rs,  of  die  metaphysical 
tenets  of  the  most  fantow  pliiloaophers,  but  to  enr 
(^uiie  how4he  science  or  study  of  metaphysics  itself 
arose  in  the  progressive  developement  or  the  hu- 
fHan  faculties;  what  has  been  considered  as  the 
Mwmte  of  Truih^  as  PJatq  call$  it,  the  test  and 
standltfd  of  truth ;  what  are  the  principal  points 
ibat  have  been»  or  are  sttil  in  dispute ;  the  views 
under  which  different  theories  have  been  formed; 
«n  what  order  the  discoveifies,  if  any,  in  metaphysics, 
have  been  made ;  what  is  the  general  result  and 
present  state  of  that  perplexing  and  uncertain  study ; 
md  wh^thi^r  H  might  not  be  possible,  by  the  inven- 
tion wd  general  establishment  of  new  signs,  or  ian^ 
^uage,  to  utiitt  in  some  degree,  the  talent$  and  the 
]abour$  of  metaphysicians,  like  those  of  mathemar 
ticians  and  natural  philosophers,  for  the  proino^ioq 
4^  truth  Qr  science. 

Such,  we  iindelrstan4»  wouU  be  Pr«  T/s  studies 
or  li^<»rfir)r  pv^r^itlf  if  \^  were  in  circumftances  tq 
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follow  the  bent  of  his  own  mind.  But  more  popu- 
lar works  are  demanded  by  his  situation.  He  is, 
therefore,  employed  in  carrying  on  a  work  for  the 
use  of  young  students,  or  persons  who  have  made 
but  very  little,  if  any  progress  in  knowledge,  of  a 
pretty  singular  nature.  The  great  principle  of  the 
intended  work  is,  to  take  very  little  notice  of  any 
matter  of  fact,  or  theory,  that  shall  not  reconmiend 
itself  to  general  and  almost  universal  curiositt, 
which  he  considers  as  the  intellectual  appetite,  and 
without  which  there  is  no  true  digestion  :  as  there 
IS  no  good  digestion  in  the  animal  oeconomy  with- 
out an  appetite  for  food,  or  hunger.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  different  kinds  or  degrees  of  curiosity  wliich 
has  in  its  very  nature  a  reference  to  something  al- 
ready known.  If  curiosity  can  be  truly  or  effectually 
excited,  there  may  be  a  progress  from  things  known, 
^nd  interesting  to  other  objects  that  shall  also  be* 
come  known  and  interesting.  In  the  management 
of  this  progressive  curiosity,  the  art  or  merit  of  Dr. 
Thomson's  work,  if  it  has  any,  must  principally 
consist. 

Dr.  Thomson  is  married  to  a  lady,  who  still  re- 
tains a  considerable  share  of  beauty,  which  has  been 
very  great.  Mrs.  Thomson  possesses  very  respect- 
able literary  talents,  as  she  has  shown  in  various  na- 
vels, viz.  Excessive  Sensibility,  Fatal  Follies,  the 
Labyrinths  of  Life,  and  Robert  and  Adela,  or  the 
Rights  of  Women  best  maintained  by  the  Senti- 
ments of  Nature.  This  last,  as  the  title  announces, 
W^?  intended  tp  expose  and  decry  thje  ^stem  of 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Wolstoncroft.  Mrs.  Thomson's  novels  were, 
on  the  whole,  received  with  the  favour  commonly 
shewn  to  novels  neither  perhaps  above  nor  certainly 
below  mediocrity.  But  Robert  and  Adcia  had,  for 
some  time,  an  extraordinary  run.  Dr.  Thomson's 
children  are  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  on  whom 
he  has  been  careful  to  bestow  the  advantages  of 
proper  education,  particularly  those  arising  from 
early  impressions  of  religion  and  virtue. 


SIR  WILLIAM  OUSELEY. 

PROFICIENCY  in  the  literature  of  the  East  is 
still  so  rare  in  England,  is  attained  with  such  diffi- 
culty, and  bears  a  relation  so  direct  and  strong  to 
the  utilities  of  our  trade  and  imperial  policy,  that 
whoever  is  eminently  distinguished  by  this  merit, 
cannot  but  deserve  to  be  respectfully  pointed  out  to 
the  esteem  and  imitation  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
We  have,  therefore,  pec&liar  satisfaction  in  offering 
the  tribute  of  the  following  short  memoir  to  the 
worth  and  erudition  of  Sir  William  Ouseley. 

This  gentleman  has  his  descent  from  a  familv  of 
ancient  distinction  in  Shropshire  and  Northampton* 
shire.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1 771.  His  earlier 
education  was  under  several  domestic  tutors ;  the 
last  of  these,  a  gentleman  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, possessing  uncommon  skill  in  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  qualified  to  kindle  in  his 
ptipjlj's  mind  a  passion  for  the  learning  in  which  he 

himself 
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himself  excelled,  was  the  director  of  his  shuiies,  far 
several  years. 

In  the  year  1 787,  Mr.  Ouscley  made  an  excursion, 
in  finishing  of  his  education,  to  visit  Paris,  and  per- 
fect himself  in  the  knowledge  and  faoiiliar  use  of 
the  French  language.  After  a  residence  of  some 
months  in  that  capital,  he  returned,  through  Nor- 
mandy, to  England. 

In  the  year  following  he  entered  the  army^  by  pur- 
chasing a  cornetcy  in  the  ftth  regiment  of  dragoons. 
He  joined  his  regiment  while  it  was  quartered  in 
Ireland;  and,  soon  after,  purchased  a  lieutenancy 
in  the  same  corps. 

The  military  profession,  to  a  man  of  a  truly  inge- 
nious mind  isnproved  by  early  culture,  affords  ad- 
vantages the  most  eligible  for  that  study,  observa* 
tion,  and  practice,  in  the  varieties  of  social  inter- 
course, which  are  to  endow  the  intellect  with  its 
truest  wealth,  are  to  bestow  the  last  maturity  upon 
judgment,  and  the  highest  polish  of  sentiment. 

Mr.  Ouseley  having  entered  the  army  with  a  fit 
turn  of  mind  and  character,  naturally  sought  in  lite- 
rature a  resource  for  amusement  in  the  leisure  of 
country  quarters.  The  study  of  antiquities,  which 
presents  so  many  images  of  grandeur  and  tenderness 
to  interest  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  was  that 
for  which  he  first  conceived  a  passionate  curiosity. 
It  led  him  insensibly  into  the  kindred  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  of  the  east;  the  Hebrew,  Arabic^ 
and  Persian. 

What,  indeed,  can  be  more  natural,  than  te  prcH 
^  peed. 
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ceed,  by  such  a  gradation,  from  enquiries  concern- 
ing  the  monuments  of  the  history  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  remains  of  their  arts,  to  the  study  of  their  lan- 
guages ?  The  power  to  trace  the  relations  of  ety- 
mology, is  one  of  the  master-keys  which  open  to 
the  knowkdge  of  antiquity.  The  history  of  the 
origin,  the  descents,  the  filiations,  and  the  cognations 
of  words,  if  philosophically  written,  might  involve 
the  whole  history  of  human  arts  and  institutions. 
We  cannot  examine  the  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  without  tracing  them  all  to  the 
three  grand  sources  of  the  Celtic,  the  Gothic,  and 
the  Sclavonic ;  and  among  these,  again,  we  easily 
discern  so  many  things  to  be  in  common,  that  they 
must  be  considered  as  radically  one  and  the  same : 
while,  in  the  Persian,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Arabic, 
we  can  discover  an  agreement,  in  primary  words, 
with  the  Gdkic,  Gothic,  and  Sclavonic,  that  may 
seem  almost  to  conduct  us  up  to  the  knowledge  of 
one  original,  universal  language,  on  whiph  all  others 
are  variously  engrafted,  without  the  destruction  of 
the  stem.  Erudition  is,  amid  such  investigations, 
exaked  into  philosophy :  and  the  stifcdy  of  languages 
expands  and  elevates  the  mind  by  filling  it  with  the 
noblest  conceptions,  and  by  teachiag  it  to  embrace, 
as  it  were  at  once,  the  history  of  all  ages  and  of  all 
nations. 

In  the  retirement  in  which  Mn  Ouselcy  began 
the  study  of  the  Eastern  tongues,  h<!  had  no  helps 
in  this  study,  but  those  of  books.  Hut  the  famous 
Clenard  began  his  acquisition  of  a  skill  in  the  Arabic 

language. 
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language,  by  reading,  in  an  Arabic  version  of  the 
psalter,  those  proper  names  which  he  might  sup- 
pose to  be  the  same  in  the  Arabic  as  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  thus  labouring  to  distinguish  the  forms  and 
sounds  of  the  different  characters  in  which  the 
names  were  in  the  unknown  language  expressed. 
Sir  William  Jones  was  much  more  indebted  to  his 
own  ardent  industry  and  genius,  than  to  any  aid  of 
instructors,  for  the  success  with  which  he  conquered 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  most  abstruse  oriental  learn- 
ing. Mr.  Ouseley  was  no  less  boldly  industrious, 
and  therefore  not  less  fortunate  in  the  same  studies, 
than  either  of  the  authors  here  cited  a$  two 
illustrious  examples. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1 794,  the  regiment 
to  which  he  belonged  was  ordered  on  foreign  ser- 
vice. At  Ostend,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Richard  Whyte,  they  joined  the  Austrian 
army.  The  French,  however,  with  whom  they  were 
soon  engaged  in  different  skirmishes,  prevented  their 
junction  with  the  troops  under  the  Duke  of  York. 
On  the  1 8th  of  May,  a  general  action  was  fought 
between  the  allied  army  and  the  French,  in  which 
the  8  th  regiment  of  dragoons  had  a  conspicuous  part. 
At  a  village  between  Wervick  and  Commines,  a 
squadron  of  the  British  cavalry  was  nearly  cut  in 
pieces ;  and  among  the  losses  of  the  8th  regiment; 
so  many  of  the  superior  officers  fell,  that  Mr.  Ouseley 
rem.aincd  first  lieutenant,  after  the  engagement  of 
the  day  was  over.  By  General  Whyte,  and  by  Co- 
lonel Hart  who  had  the  command  of  the  regiment. 
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he  was  warmly  recommended  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  for  appointment  to  a  troop  of  which  the  com- 
mand was  vacant.  But  his  wishes,  and  these  good 
offices  of  his  friends,  were  disappointed. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign, therefore, he  obtain- 
ed leave  to  sell  his  commission;  and  left  the  service. 
He  spent  some  of  the  winter  months  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden ;  where  he  took  pleasure  in  the  in- 
upection  of  the  valuable  oriental  manuscripts  preserv- 
ed in  its  library;  and  renewed  his  studies  in  Hebrew, 
under  a  learned  Jew  of  the  synagogue  of  Dort. 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  began  to  prepare  for 
the  press,  a  curious  work,  which  he  made  public,  un- 
dcr  the  title  of  Persian  Miscellanies,in  the  year  1 795. 

Persia,  a  country  later  in  the  origin  of  its  popu- 
lation, it  may  be,  than  Hindostan,  Assyria,  and 
"Egypt,  was,  however,  for  as  much  as  can  be  disco- 
vered from  the  monuments  of  ancient  history,  oc- 
cupied by  human  inhabitants  sooner  than  almost 
any  other  region  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  At  an 
-early  period  in  the  history  of  Persia,  as  a  seat  of  do- 
minion, it  appears  to  have  had  letters,  and  an  order 
of  priests,  the  guardians  of  the  knowledge  and  litera- 
ture of  the  country.  Yet  from  the  Jews,  who,  of 
the  nations  from  whom  the  west  has  been  illuminat- 
ed, had  the  first  intercourse  with  the  Persians,  we 
have  little  or  no  information  concerning  their  litera. 
ture.  The  Greeks  have  commemmorated  the  philo- 
sophy and  theology  of  Zerdusht,  the  existence  and 
some  of  the  actions  and  practices  of  the  magi,  with 
a  few  of  the  revolutions  of  civil  and  military  power. 
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hand,  to  the  advantage  alike  of  our  learning  aod 
our  trade.  Englishmen  may  be  soon,  at  least,  as  ge- 
nerally masters  of  the  language  of  Persia,  as  they 
are  of  the  Greek,  the  Italian,  or  the  German. 

Toward  this  use  did  Mr.  Ouseley  contribute  his 
Persian  Miscellanies.     Of  that  work,  it  was  the  im- 
mediate object  to  facilitate  to  beginners  the  reading 
of  manuscripts  in  this   language.     The  nisAH  the 
talik,  and  the  shekesteh,  are  three  sorts  of  hand-writ- 
ing in    use  among   the   Persians.     The  nishki  is 
common  to  the  Persians,  and  the  Arabians,  among 
whom  it  had  its  origin.     The  talik  is  the  classical 
hand  writing  of  the  Persians,  which  they    prefer 
in  all  those  cases  in  which  we  should  be  disposed  to 
employ   the  most    splendid  and  elegant  printing. 
The  shekesteh  is  the  running  .hand  of  business,  in 
which  the  rules  and  formalities  of  the  correct  nishki 
are  carelessly  violated,  and  the  modes  of  the  talik 
are,   likewise,  freely  intermingled.      Contractions 
and  combinations  of  letters,  scarcely  guided  by  any 
certain  rule,  abound  in  all  these  species  of  writing> 
to  a  degree  that  makes  it  long  extremely  difficult 
for  the  student  to  read  them  at  sight.     In  the  first 
chapters  of  the  Persian  Miscellanies,  Mr.  Ouseley 
explains  those  varieties  in  the  location  and  abbre- 
viation of  the  letters  in  words,  which  are  the  most 
likely  to  defy  the  skill  of  a  reader  of   small  ex- 
perience.    This  humble  part  of  grammatical  litera- 
ture he  has  conl  rived  to  adorn  with  flowers  of  bio- 
graphical anecdote,  and  of  criticism  on  the  beauties 
of  works  of  taste  in  the  Persian  language.     As  he 
proceeds  through  the  series  of  his  chapters,  he 

rises. 
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iHis,  still  more  and  more  from  the  mere  elucidatiod 
of  the  difficulties  and  contractions  in  the  graphical 
art,  to  elegant  literary  anecdote,  and  to  the  ekposi* 
tion  of  some  of  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  PersiaA 
poets.  In  the  whole,  it  would  bt  difficult  t6  imagine 
the  existence  of  a  book  better  adapted  to  serve  as 
an  assistant  to  the  student. struggling  and  hesitating 
amid  the  pain  of  his  first  attempts,  to  decypher  the 
obscurity  of  Persian  manuscripts ;  or  fitter  to  allure 
one  onward  to  explore  the  whole  treasuri^  of 
Persian  learning,  by  filling  the  fapcy  with  the 
most  captivating  anticipation  of  its  charms.  To 
these  merits  this  publication  adds  also,  that  of  being 
written  with  uncommon  elegance  of  style,  with  jult-* 
ness  of  reason  and  of  taste,  and  with  the  happiest 
propriety  of  sentiment.  It  was  received  with  due 
favour  by  the  Public,  who  deemed  it  an  honour  to 
the  name  of  a  British  soldier,  that  there  should  have 
been  in  the  army  a  gentleman  who,  before  he  was 
full  five  and  twenty  years  of  age,  could  distinguish 
himself  by  professional  ^ill  and  gallantry,  so^as  to 
merit,  on  the  most  critical  occasions,  the  high  appro- 
bation of  his  commanding  officers,  as  well  as  by  a  skill 
so  nice  and  critical  in  the  most  useful  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  East,  and  by  such  power  of  manly 
imaSected  eloquence,  in  writing  in  his  native  tongue. 
Soon  after  this  period,  Mr.  Ouseley,  obtainmg  the 
rank  of  Major  in  the  Ayrshire  regiment  of  fertcible 
dragoons,  joined  that  corps  at  the  city  of  Carlisle. 
At  Carlisle,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796,  he 
married  a  young  lady,  o(  great  beauty  and  accom- 
x*oi-3.  Kk  plishments 
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plishments,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  John  h^Wfy 
fund  niece  to  Qeneral  Paulus  Erailius  Irvipg« 
.  In  the  continued  study  of  oriental  literature^  Msp 
jor  Ouseley  became  th^  purchaser  of  several  large 
collections  of  eastern  manuscripts.  He  wished  to 
render  his  possession  of  these  treasures,  a$  tni'- 
mediately  and  as  highly  as  possibly,  of  use  to  the 
public.  |n  the  year  17975  th^reforef  he  published, 
Irom  those  manuscripts  chiefly,  the  fir$t  number  of 
XirwHal  Collections^  ^c.  a  work  which  has  been 
since,  at  intervals,  continued  in  nine  succeeding 
numbers.  These  collections,  containing,  besides  ex- 
tracts and  translations  from  manusfcripts  in  the 
editor's  own  possession,  dissertations  by  him!* 
self  and  others,  on  various  obscure  and  interest* 
ing  topics  in  the  learning  and  the  history  of  the  East, 
accounts  of  unpublished  works  in  the  oriental 
languages  which  were  not  in  Major  Ouseley's  owa 
hands,  illustrations  of  difficulties  in  the  ancient 
history  pf  some  of  the  nations  of  the  west  by  the 
lights  of  eastern  learning,  with  other  articles  equally 
adapted  to  make  Persian,  Arabian,  and  Sanscrit  li- 
terature popular  in  Europe,  have  been  received  wilh 
great  and  deserved  favour  by  the  public  in  both  Bri* 
tain  and  India,  and  have  procured  to  their  editor 
very  high  estimation  among  the  erudite  scholars  of 
the  present  age. 

His  regiment  being,  after  some  time,  reduced, 
he  fixed  his  residence  in  London  j  and  with  unre^ 
mitt  ing  perseverance  continued  his  accustomed 
studies.    In  1799,  he  gave  to  the  world  another 

fruit 


Inlftfr  ^t$t,  under,  ifae  t\t^t  of  jui  ^  Epitofne  of 
tib/e  Aincumt  History  trf*  Pertiax^  a.  work  of  great 
utility^  ttou^  in  a  foqB  :pfi6uitarijr  xDodest  zad  ua^ 
Oitentatious. 

His  writings  were  read  and  adiniwd  by  men  of 
leamaQg  in  various  oountries,  who  were  not  back# 
ward  in  public  testimonies  of  their  just  esteem  ioft 
the  author.  He  ^v^as  hence,  without  solicitation, 
adopted  as  an  associate  by  the  members  of  various 
scademies,  aad  favouned  with  honorary  graduatim 
in  different  uniTersities.  Of  these  there  was  none 
in  itself  more  faonqiifable,  none  we  telieYe  more  ao* 
ceptable  to  Mr.  Ouseley,  than  a  diploma  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  pneseoted  to  hin^  from  the 
Uairersity  of  DubJtn.  Thp  rides  luider  wUSch  tha 
honicmirs  of  graduation  are  there  psiially  conferredy 
^wtenre  degrees^  witb  vemaikable  vigilance  and 
jealousy,  from  being  prostttused  to  the  unworthy^ 
And,  so  rarely  does*  itc  ymreisity  overstep  those 
fules^  to  bestow  its  dtstnictions  on  extraneous  H* 
terary  merit,  that,  as  was,  em  this  oocasion,  justly 
^observed.  Dr.  Saimiel  Johnson  was  the  last  person 
who  had  received  irom  that  body  che  same  testi- 
mony of  edteein  wiili  which  they  now  hodoured 
Mr.  Qusi^tcy^ 

*  He  *wieiit  in  consequence  of  this,  on  a  visit  to 
PuUin,  to  offerhis  tfaahks  personally  to  the  meay' 
ben  of  the  University  'During  his  stay  there,  he 
•waited  on  the  Marquis  of  Cornwdiis,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,; in  his  court  at  Dublin  Castle; 
•Mi^^hiKl  tbe  httoour  to  present  to  his  Licffdship  a 

*  Kk  a  volume 


Tolume  of  the  Oriental  Ck)ltections.  Tb(H^ftffqiitr 
of  Comwaliis,  from  Ae  circumstaacol  of  his  own 
services  in  India,  kmrtr  the  importance  of  enooorag- 
ing  zeal  so  ardent  as  that  of  Mr.  Ouseley,  in  the 
culture  of  oriental  literature.  He,  therefore,  be- 
stowed on  him,  in  the  honour  of  knighthood,  a  dis* 
tinction  that  might  well  be  grateful  equally  to  the 
scholar  and  the  soldier. 

In  the  year  iSoo,  Sir  William  Ouseley  had  the 
honour  to  present  to  his  Majesty  at  St.  James's,  a 
copy  of  a  new  fruit  of  his  Jeamed  labours,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  ^'  Oriental  Geography  of  "Es^ik  Hau  k  al/' 
This  work  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian 
sera.  Excluding  those  parts  of  Africa  which  were 
inhabited  by  negroes,  strangers  to  the  Mahometan 
faith,  and  that  part  of  Europe  which  was  possessed 
by  the  Christians,  it  sketches  the  geography  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  from  Gibraltar  eastward  to  India, 
comprehending  all  the  countries  m  which  Maho- 
metism  was  then  professed.  The  author,  of  whose 
personal  history  there  is  now  little  known,  appears 
to  have  been,  like  Herodotus,  a  great  traveller.  He 
has  visited  many  of  the  countries  which  be  describes. 
Their  political  divisions  in  the  tenth  century,  their 
natural  boundaries,  the  states  of  freedom  and  do-^ 
minion  in  which  their  inhabitants  were  respectively 
placed,  many  of  the  t  raditionaiy  fables  in  the  anti- 
quities of  their  history,  and  many  particulars  re- 
specting the  state  of  their  aits,  manners,  and 
customsi  are  in  this  work  intexcstiDgly  di^layed. 

Its 
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Its  translation  into  English  is,  to  us,  like  die  effusion 
of  a  sudden  light  across  a  part  of  a  cayem  that  had 
been  entirely  hidden  in  darkness,  or  like  the  recover* 
ing  of  the  ruins  of  another  Pompii  or  Herculaneum 
from  under  the  lavas  by  which  it  was  overwhelmed. 
It  is  true,  that  Ebn  Haukal  is  often  incorrect  in  hi$ 
estimation  of  distances;  and  that  the  historical  facts 
which^he  mentions  do  not  always  appear  with  the 
evidence  of  sufficient  credibility:  but,  even  in 
these  imperfections,  his  woric  has  a  value,  as  afford- 
ing an  instance  of  what  was  the  precise  state  of 
knowledge  and  liberal  enquiry  among  the  learned 
Mahometans  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Sir  William  Ouseley's  next  publication  furnished 
ft  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  moralists  of 
the  east  often  contrive  to  use  those  fictions  in  which 
the  vulgar  and  ignorant  delight,  as  vehicles  of  ethical 
and  political  instruction.  It  was  a  translation  of  a 
Persian  work,  named  Bakhiyar  Nameh^  or, ''  Tales  of 
Bakhtyar  and  the  Ten  Viziers.'*  We  have  perused 
k  with  great  pleasure ;  and  are  satisfied  that  it  must 
long  be  a  favorite  with  English  readers,  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  single  octavo  volume. 

Bes|de  the  three  spepies  of  hand-writing  which 
bave  been  mentioned  as  being  infuse  in  Persian  li* 
terature,  tiiere  is  another  more  anciept,  which,  since 
die  Mahpmetan  cpnqi^est  of  Persia,  has  gone  into 
disuse,  and  is  now  no  longer  certainly  understood. 
It  is  denominated  the  peUavi,  and  appears  still  in 
^me  ancient  inscriptions.  In  18019  Sir  William 
•Quaelev^  if)  ^  paper  of  learned  a|i4  ingenious ''  Ob- 


iervations  on  some  Gems  aiK^  Medals  bestrtng  in^ 
•criptioDs  in  the  Pahlavi  or  ancieiit  Pefsick  charao 
ters,"  produced  a  specimen  of  bis  diligence  la  in- 
troduce new  light  even  into  the  deepest  obscuhtiea 
of  Persian  literature,  and  an  incoatestible  prooi  that 
there  was  in  this  province  nothing  too  dark  or  ardu- 
ous for  the  perspicacity  gi  his  understanding*  aoid 
the  energies  of  his  genius* 

By  the  university  of  Rx>stock,  Sir  William  Oose^ 
ley  has  been  created  a  doctor  in  philosophy.  He 
has  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at 
Calcutta^  a  member  also  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Gotiingen,  and  of  several  literary  socie- 
ties«  The  authors  of  the  Journals  of  Criticisoiji^ 
which  are  published  in  London,  and  in  France  and 
Germany,  have  reviewed  his  learned  works  with 
the  testimony  of  the  most  liberal  applause.  Dr. 
Vincent,,  the  learned  Dean  of  Westminster,  Mr. 
Eyies  Irwin,  the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature^ 
and  other  eminent  men  of  letters,  have  in  their 
writings  equally  expressed  warm  approbation  of  the 
zeal  and  the  success  of  his  oriental  studies. 

We  regret,  that,  to  this  account  of  the  merits  and 
fame  of  a  scholar  whose  proficiency  in  oriental  ieam^ 
ing  is  more  remarkable  even  than  that  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  because  it  has  been  attained  without  the  tame 
advantages  of  academical  leisure  and  assbtance^  wc 
cannot  add  the  mention  of  encouragement  conferred 
by  his  Soverign  or  by  the  East  India  Company,  ia 
official  employment^  or  in  pecuniary  rewards. 

But 
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But  althcnigh,  for  the  diplomatic,  for  the  tuiilitary^ 
for  the  commercial,  and  for  the  judicial  service  of 
this  country,  in  the  east,  it  be  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance that  we  should  have  always  among  us  a  great 
number  of  men  of  worth  and  talents,  expert  in  everj^ 
branch  of  oriental  learning,  and  cstpable  of  speak* 
ing  and  writing  in  the  eastern  languages  with  facility 
and  elegance ;  though  France  had  derived  extraor- 
dinary advantages  from  the  institution  of  Louis  XIV. 
for  educating  at  Paris  men  who  should  be  qualified  to 
6erve  as  interpreters  to  his  oriental  embassies ;  thougH 
incalculable  mischiefs  have  arisen  to  the  Interests  of 
Britain  from  the  necessity  in  which  we  have  gene-i 
rally  been,  whether  in  Turkey,  India,  or  China,  of 
trusting  to  the  interpretation  of  strangers  in  the  ulti- 
mate transaction  of  business ;  though  a  school  for 
the  eastern  languages  might  be,  for  an  expence 
comparatively  small,  established  at  the  India-house  j 
though  one  should  imagine,  that,  for  the  f  ducatiori 
of  those  who  are  destined  for  the  public  service  of 
thitfir  country,  a  ne^  institution  for  the  Persian,  thp 
Sanscrit,  and  the  Chinese  languages,  should  be  addecf 
to  every  university  in  these  kingdoms ;  though  irt 
France,  Bonafpaite  be  now  winning  every  suffrage 
by  his  zealous  and  magnificent  patronage  of  this  and' 
every  othef  part  of  learning  and  science  5  yet,  iij: 
Britain  and  Ireland,  oh  shame!  there  is  nothmg^ 
publicly  done  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  a  li-f 
terature,  inthnately  connected  with  the  government 
of  more  thaii  twenty  millions  of  our  3ubjects,-^no5^ 
thing  thp[t  18  not  absohitely  extorted  from*  our  su-p 

K  k  4  ,  premely 
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pieniely^wbarous  aversion  and  indifference^  by  the 
invincible  necessity  pf  nature  ^n^  of  business.  Six 
Williani  Jones^  had  he  not  found  ojther  recommen- 
dations clian  his  abilities  as  a  lawyer  and  hi^  skill  in 
oriental  Ifterati^re,  n}ight  possibly  have  seen  the 
phief  juftici^^hip  ^t  Qalcutta  denied  to  him^  that  it 
inight  be  bestowed  on  any  of  thf  Qiost  illiterate 
pf  htr  brethren  at  the  £n^sh  bar :  and  it  were  dcr 
lusion  in  us  to  hope,  that  those  who  posses^ 
|the  patronage  in  India  aSairsj  should^  in  the  in- 
stance of  Sir  William  Ouseley^  exercise  in  favour 
of  their  country  a  discernment  and  a  noble  dis« 
Interested  pr^fercQce  of  nieritj,  ^^^^  they  have  no^ 
hitherto  shewq. 

But  this  gentleman  has  now  a  reputatioii  in  these 
atudies  to  sustain,  the  care  of  which  no  discourage^ 
znent  should  tempt  him  to  abandon.  Having  done 
so  much  at  so  early  an  age,  he  has  thus  justified 
expectations  in  the  learned  world,  w^ich  are  not 
easily  tq  be  satisfied ;  and  has  virtually  contracted 
obligations  towards  it,  which  it  will  require  the 
most  ardent  labour  of  his  whole  future  life  gloriously 
to  discharge.  The  task  is  arduous:  but  high  and 
sure  is  the  prize,  of  conscious  utility,  and  of  inde« 
structibije  reputation.  Enough<-7-enough  to  an  ex? 
i^ted  and  generous  mind;  though  every  meaner 
and  mqre  sordid  reward  should  be  entirely  widi* 

^eld  1 
If  we  be  not  misinformed,  he  is  now  preparing  tq 

pursue,  with  new  zeal,  the  Ulustrious  career  on  which 
lie  has  entered.    For  somd' years  he  has  been  em- 
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ployied  00 181  great  work  on  Asiatic  geography.  For 
Jthc  SEke  of  enquiries^  which  he  thinks  necessary 
to  bring  that  Work  to  due  perfection,  he  intends 
s]bortly  to  make  a  journey  to  Persia,  and  to  visit  the 
other  countries  of  the  east.  How  much  might  not 
the  adventures  and  researches  of  such  a  traveller 
pontribute  to  enlarge  ^d  correct  our  present  know* 
ledge  of  the  state  of  those  regions  I  R.  H. 


jSIJl  FRANCIS  BVRPETT. 

THIS  Etalous  advocate  of  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
humanity  it  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  whose 
origin  may  be  traced,  in  an  uninterrupted  succession, 
to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Hugh  Bur- 
dett  came  into  England  with  William  in  the  year 
a  066 ;  and  his  son^Sir  William  Burdett, distinguished 
himself  in  the  Holy  Wars. 

.  In  the  year  161 8  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  knight, 
vms  created  a  baronet*^  This  gentleman  was  cele- 
brated for  his  hospitality  and  beneficence:  he  built 
and  endowed,  at  his  own  private  cost,  the  church 
pf  Foremark  in  Derbyshire,  which  was  consecrated 
in  the  year  1662,  and  called  St.  Saviour's. 

Sir  Robert  Burdett,  grandfather  to  the  present 
baronet,  succeeded  to  the  tifle  and  estate  in  the  year 
1 739  ;  he  was  many  years  member  of  parliament  for 
Tamworth ;  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles 
Sedley,  of  Nuthall,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children;  among  these  was 
Ffanci^  whc^  in  thq  ye^r  1767,  married  Eleanot 
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Jones,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Wilfiam  Jotte% 
Esq.  of  Ramsbuiy,  in  Wiltshire,  but  died  before 
his  father.  Sir  Robert.  His  surviving  sons  ^cre 
Robert,  Francis,  and  Jones;  the  former  was  unfer* 
tunately  drowned  in  descending  one  of  the  cataracts 
en  the  Rhine,  and  Francis,  the  subject  of  this  mef- 
moir,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estate  at  the  death 
of  his  granafalhcr,  Sir  Robert. 

Sir  Francis  was  educated  at  Westminster  school; 
and  after  having  spent  some  time  at  the  university,  he 
made  a  tour  of  the  continent  about  the  year  1 79a 
lie  was  at  Paris  at  an  early  period  of  the  late  revo- 
lution, and  remained  there  a  considerable  time,  but 
regarded  the  important  and  rapidly  changing  events 
of  that  epoch,  as  they  would  strike  the  eye  of  an  un* 
interested  spectator,  rather  tlian  with  the  attention 
of  a  politician.     It  is  true,  he  sometimes  attended 
the  National  Assembly,  and  the  clubs  that  were 
distinguished  at  Paris;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
he  felt  little  or  no  interest  in  the  topics  of  discussion 
that  agitated  the  breasts  of  the  contending  parties. 
We  are  not  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  period  of 
his  return  from  the  Continent,  but  in  the  year  1796^ 
he  was,  through  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  New« 
castle,  returned  a  member  of  parliament  for  Bo- 
roughbridge,  in  Yorkshire.      From  that  period  to 
the  present,  he  has  been  indefatigable  in  the  per« 
formance  of  all  those  duties  which  attach  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Legislature.     He  has  not  been- 
contented  with  merely  attending  in  his  place  on  all 
important  occasions ;  he  has  himself,  and  sometimes 

almost 
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^nK)st  alonCy  agitated  questions  involving  the  dear* 
est  interests  of  his,  fellow^itizens. 

One  of  the  first  aocts  of  Sir  Francis's  political  Kfe 
was  an  open,  avowed^  and  unreserved  declaration 
of  his  sentiments,  m  9  fmnd.to  a  reform  in  the  Com- 
mens  House  of  Parliamei)ft«  At  (me  of  the  most 
xespectable  and  immeioua  meetings  ever  held  in 
London,  Sir  Francis  verj  leadily  took  the  chair,  and 
in  an  animated  speech  declared  his  opinion  on  this 
subject,  and  his  resolution  to  pursue  it  by  every 
legal  means. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  this  gentleman  in  all 
his  parliamentary  career,  short  as  it  has  been,  be- 
cause, in  a  work  of  this  kind,  sufficient  latitude  can* 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  detail ;  we  must 
be  contented  to  draw  asoit  of  outline^  by  collecting 
some  of  the  most  prominent  features  which  have 
distinguished  his  qonduct. 

^r  Francis  i)ad  not  long  been  seated  in  St.  Ste« 
pkcn's  Cbaptlr  l>efof e  he  avowed  himself,  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner,  a  friend  of  the  rights  of 
the  people.  He  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  free- 
dom, and  declared  an  open  hostility  to  every  act 
inimical  to  the  liberties  of  Britons.  Upon  almost 
every  question  relative  to  the  late  war,  he  joined 
ttsue  with  the  ministers,  exposed  the  weakness  of 
their  measure  s,  the  futility  of  their  attempts  to  sub- 
jugate France,  and  the  certain  disgrace  which  must 
inevitably  attend  the  prosecution  of  their  schemes. 
The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  the  third  of  Ja* 
miarjr^  X79^>  iQ  the  House  of  Commons^  on  the 
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assessed  taxes,  was  replete  with  argument  and 
sound  reasoning:  it  shewed  that,  notwithstanding 
the  youth  of  the  orator,  it  was  the  result  of  deep 
thought^  and  sound  political  principles.  In  answer 
to  the  minister,  who  called  upon  the  country  to 
make  any  and  every  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  coa- 
tinuing  the  war,  anticipating  certain  success  if  the 
house  would  be  liberal  in  its  supplies.  Sir  Francis 
said,  in  a  spirited  tone : 

*^  We  teem  to  imagine  that  we  hare  onlf  to  assemble  witUn 
tiiese  walls  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  extraaing  large  sums  of 
oioney  from  the  country ;  then  we  are  told  our  embarassments  will 
be  relieved,  and  our  enemies  will  be  dismayed. 

"  But,  Sir,  we  must  first  cleanse  away  those  foul  cormptions 
which  the  present  minister  has  carried  beyond  any  former  exam- 
ple; which  unnerves  every  heart  aod  every  arm,  and  deprives  as 
of  that  vigour  and  courage,  once  characterisde  of  this  now  de- 
graded  nation. 

**  Sir,  money  is  not  the  sinew  of  war.  If  money  were  as  all« 
powerfttl  as  most  persons,  in  spire  of  experience^  continoe  to 
believe;  I  say  in  spite  of  experience,  forthev^hole  tenor  of  Us- 
tory  serves  to  prove  the  contrary^  the  extravaganee  of  Mr  own 
minister  must  have  entitled  him  to  every  advantage^  aad  thepecK 
pie  of  France  would  long  since  have  been  extermioaled«'*  Sir 
Francis  then  enumerated  the  methods  by  which  the  lyMMcy  raised 
from  the  pfople  was  squandered  away;  and  cencli}ded with  ssjiag : 
^  It  18  not  on  account  of  the  heavy  pressure  which  this  mode  of 
raising  supplies  must  occasion :  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  nn- 
just  and  tyrannical  principle  of  the  bill  now  before  yon:  it  is 
not  on  account  of  the  waste  and  extravagance  of  govemmentt 
enormous  as  it  is,  that  I  now  raise  my  vmce  against  granting  the 
sopplies  demanded  by  the  minister:  it  is  because  Imvir^itt^  at 
^ny  time,  or  under  any  circumsunces,  become  an  accompfice  in 
the  guilt  of  supporting  a  system^  which,  if  it  can  be  sopported, 
^nd  is  to  be  persbtcd  iui  most  cventoally  destroy  the  fittcijoai  of 
the  country/* 
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In  the  following  June,  Sir  Francis  had  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him  of  standing  forward  the  avowed 
friend  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  A  bill  was  brought 
into  the  house  for  regulating  the  publication  of  news- 
papers,  &c.  which  was  opposed  by  the  leading 
members  of  opposition  as  a  dangerous  innovation. 
Sir  Francis  regarded  it  as  only  part  of  a  plan  which 
had  been  going  on  for  many  years,  and  which  would 
effectually  undermine  all  that  was  valuable  in  our 
excellent  constitution  as  it  was  settled  at  the  Revo* 
lution : 

'*  A  good  and  free  government,**  he  said«  '<  had  nothing  to 
apprehend,  and  every  thing  to  hope  from  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
But  despotism  courted  shade  and  obscurity ;  it  dreaded  the  scmti* 
nistng  eye  of  liberty ;  and  if  an  arbitrary-disposed  prince,  sup- 
ported by  an  unprincipled  minister,  and  backed  by  a  corrupt  parli^ 
ment,  were  to  cast  about  for  means  to  secure  such  a  triple  tyraaayv 
no  means  better  could  be  demised  than  the  bill  on  the  table. 

*'  The  present  ministers  endeavoured  to  frighten  ot  into  mea* 
aures^  holding  out  the  dread  of  a  revolotion,  wlulst  themselves  wm 
the  greatest,  and  the  only  revolutionists  from  whom  we  had  any 
tlung  to  fear;  from  whom  we  had  sufieredmach,  and  had  still  more 
to  expect.  They  had  already  completed  a  great  revolation,  not 
in  favour  of,  but  against  liberty.  He  then  reminded  the  house 
•f  die  unconstitutional  measures  duly  introduced,  one  of  which 
he  could  not  forbear  mentioning ;  the  infamous  practice,  by  which 
the  whole  law  of  inqnisonment  was  changed,  of  sending  men  10 
ihoae  Basdles  which  disgraced  the  country ;  those  private  prisdof 
fHiere,  under  pretence  of  regulations,  punishmenu  were  inflicted 
upon  men  as  illegal  as  they  were  cruel.  And  what  were  those 
fcguhtions  so  called?  To  keepmen  in  dismal,  heait-sickening  soli* 
tode,  to  feed  them  on  bread  and  water,  and  that  scanty  too ;  to 
sentence  them  to  hard  labour,  exacted  by  stripes,  at  the  will,  per* 
hapi I  of  a  mercileis  jailor.    If  diit  were  not  tyranny,  it  was 
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imposflibleto  Btfine  Ae  lemi.  ft  was  oauual  for  iadi «  gopiani* 
neot  to  compl^Q  of  thepreti;  it  was  part  qf  that  xevolutkui 
wliich  had  been  biopght  about,  and  which  the  preseipt  bill  would 
secure ;  the  seeds  of  which  had  long  been  sown,  and  the  effects 
had  been  foreseen  by  the  wise  Lord  Chatham,  who  had  warned 
the  country  of  the  danger  and  snagidtude  of  ;tlie  eviL  Bm  annU» 
tcrial  corruption  blinded  the  nauon  then  as  itdid  now  i  and  thest 
was  reason  to  fear  it  would  end,  as  that  great  stetesman  foretold, 
in  the  subversion  of  our  old,  free  constitadon,  and  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  German  goyemmenl.^ 

From  this  period  we  majr  date  the  cimnnence* 
ment  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  steady  opposition  to 
that  system  of  confinement  which  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  in  pur  land  till  within  these  few 
years. 

Sir  Francis  was  not  contented  with  reports  that 
might  be  exaggerated ;  he  was  not  satisfied  with  as- 
sertions made  by  interested  persons,  he  himself 
visited  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the 
internal .  economy  of  those  prisons.  He  saw  the 
sufferings  of  many,  and  compassioned  their  distres- 
•es :  unwilling,  however,  to  trust  to  the  evidence 
of  his  own  senses  alone,  he  invited  several  respect- 
able gentleman,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament^  to 
visit  with  him  the  prison  in  Cold  Bath  Fields ;  aoil 
having  so  done,  and  collected  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  most  irrefragable  evidence,  that  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  in  that  place  was  accompanied 
with  a  severity,  which  neither  humanity  nor  policy 
could  justify,  he  called  the  attention  of  parllamenit 
to  the  subject  again  and  again. 

In  the  debate  on  renewing  the  suspension  of  tfaoit 

great 
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gtent  bulwark  of  British  liberty,  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  after  having  animadverted  upon  it  as  unneces- 
sary in  the  existing  state  of  public  affairs;  as  a  mea- 
sure to  which  no  wise  administration  would  resort 
but  upon  the  most  urgent  occasions ;  as  a  measure 
which  more  than  every  other  tended  to  render  in- 
secure all  that  was  valuable  to  a  nation,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  boast  of  their  liberties,  and  the 
speedy  administration  of  justice;  he  called  the  atr 
tention  of  the  house  to  a  case  of  great  hardship, 
which  was  too  well  authenticated  to  admit  even  of 
a  doubt.     He  assured  the  house,  that 

*'  A  number  of  penons  were  brought  op  to  town  from  Mw* 
(hester  loaded  with  irons,  and  thrown  into  the  house  of  correctioif 
in  rooms  unprepared  for  their  reception ;  and  on  the  next  day. 
When  exhausted  with  fatigue,  with  hands  and  leg9  swollen,  and 
sererelyr  galled  with  the  weight  and  friction  of  the  fetters,  they 
were  sent  before  the  Privy -Council,  to  be  examined  on  charges  of 
which  they  were  ignorant,  anda  as  it  has  since  appeared,  complet- 
ly  innocent.  He  asked  whether  this  was  a  fit  and  proper  treatment 
for  persons  apprehended  on  suspicion  only,  whose  accusers  were 
probably  men  of  doubtful  or  infamous  character  ;  and  whether  in 
that  situation  they  were  likely  to  be  possessed  of  that  calm  and 
steady  recollection  of  mind  necessary  to  stand  before  so  aogust  a 
body  as  the  Privy-Council  ?  Yet|  wUle  the  Habeus  Corpus  Ac| 
was  suspended,  there  was  no  redress  for  men,  ionocemt.men,  how- 
ever ill  they  were  treated.** 

Mr.  Aris's  own  account  of  this  fact,  as  given  io 
evidence  before  a  committee  ot  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  March  18,  1799,  proves  that  Sir  Francis'i 
statement  was  accurate,  for  the  governor  of  that 
prison  says: 

•*  That  when  these  men  arrived  at  the  prison  they  were  aU 
heavily  double  ironed  and  banicufed  together ;  that  they  were  all 
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thiown  into  one  room  during  the  first  night,  wiihoot  a  bed  to  fieon^ 
or  fire  to  warm  themi  though  the  weather  was  severe*  having 
nothing  on  which  they  might  repose  theit  wesry  limbs>  but  abonf 
two  ton  of  oakum.** 

From  the  same  evidence,  which  cannot  be  sus* 
pected  of  being  exaggerated  in  the  prisoners'  behalf^ 
Mr.  Aris  declares,  that  from  March  till  June  he 
treated  those  persons,  who  were  only  arrested  on 
susptcm^  in  the  same  manner  as  he  treated  those 
who  were  actually  convicied  of  felony.  His  answer 
to  the  question  '^  whether  for  three  days  in  a  week 
they  did  not  live  entu-ely  upon  one  pound  of  bread 
per  day  and  water  only  for  drink  ?  was  ^ven  in  the 
following  words ;  '^  Yes ;  the  Manchester  people 
*^  lived  ihe  same  as  people  under  etmvUtim ;  namely, 
^'  meat  and  broth  four  days  in  the  week,  and  bread 
**  and  water  the  other  three." 

From  this  single  fact  it  is  demonstrated,  that  the 
prison  required  to  be  examined ;  and  Sir  Francis^ 
by  his  exertions  on  this  occasion,  merited  the  thanks 
of  his  country. 

In  December,  he  moved  for  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  had  been  taken  up  under  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeus  Corpus  Act.  This  motion 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  negatived.  Shortly 
afterwards,  while  Sir  Francis  was  in  the  country,  the 
business  ofthe  CoId*Bath  Fields  Prison  was  taken  up 
i^  a  slight  manner  by  some  of  the  friends  of  admini* 
stration,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  state  of  the  prison.  This  committee  was  com* 
posed  of  persons  known  to  be  friendly  in  a  high 
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.  Y  W«  fadirv^  Mr.  Arii  tp  he  Vicry  deficieot  m  tppioit  of  obedi^ 
ence  to  those  rales  ^hich  eojoio  hio  to  execute  the  dntiics  o{  his 
office  ip  peno,n»  to  see  every  prisonert  and  to  examine  every  ^9 
once  at  least  in  each  day."  In  speaking  of«  certain  class  of prisoii- 
crs  (p.  36.)  they  say :  *'  we  apprehend  that  prisoners  in  dni 
situadoo  have  but  too  well  known  bow  to  suit  their  prtposd^lD 
die  waoia  of  the  goteaoc ;  and  that  in  fiict  he  h^  hfi^  sonytJflff 
t^anpt^  b^onid  whai(  h^  ha«  ha^  fo^nide  to  re^i^** 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  report,  weob* 
serve,  that  in  Mr.  Aris's  examination  (p.  36  of  the 
Appendix)  he  acknowledges  having  borrowed 
money  of  several  prisoners  at  different  times. 

In  p.  41  and  42  the  committee  observe,  that  *'  the  space  con* 
tsine4  to  each  of  the  cells  of  this  prison  is  certainly  not  greater 
^an  is  necessaiy  for  the  healthful  respiration  of  the  one  person  in- 
tended to  be  lodged  in  it ;  to  lodge  two  persons  in  this  space  is  to 
coyiot^raci  the  principle  and  subvert  the  intentions  of  the  law.^ 
Nevertheless^  **  it  mutt  have  happened  in  the  present  year  that 
ifOfi  hundred  and  forty  persons  have  i>eeo  lo  confinedi  as  to  sleep 
aj^d  live  iwif  in  a  space  provided  and  adapted  to  om  person  ;  and 
^ft»  oaan  average,  thirty  persons  have  always  so  slept  and  lived  s 
lyi  there  ^re  90  more  than  two  hondred  and  forty  eight  bedsteads 
m  th^  prispOy  the  half  of  these  noo^bers  hi^ve  certa'mly  slept  with* 
out  separate  bedsteads,  and  most  of  them  probably  without  sepa* 
D^C  beddipg." 

In-page  35  thq  copunittec  say :  *'  0(  six  apprentices.  we&un4 
five  who,  had  no  o^her  sustenance  than  bread  and  water  f  whilst  oncu 
Ijajii^  been  further  convicted  befbi^  the  co^urt  on  an  aggravated 
c^r^  o£  SLssaoltii^  and  ^S^.^8^  ^  ^cUo)]r  >fPW^t|tf^ceivcd  dfa 
li^  meat  allowance*'* 
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The  general  complaints  which  followed  the  com- 
mittee through  the  whole  prison,  were  insufficiency 
of  food,  and  the  want  of  warmth  during  the  day 
time  in  the  winter;  and  they  observe  (p.  21.)  *' And 
'^  we  think  these  complaints  were  in  some  cases 
**  made  on  very  reasonable  grounds." 

By  the  3^th  rule,  it  appears  that  prisoners,  not 
sentenced  to  hard  labour,  are  to  be  allowed  to  work* 
and  to  receive  at  the  expiration  of  their  imprison* 
inent  one  half  of  the  profits  of  their  labour.  Mr. 
Atis  in  his  examination  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  (p.  12.)  avows,  that  it  had  not 
bepn  usual  to  let  prisoners  qf  this  4escription  know 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  on  this  point,  ^d 
that  he  always  ysed  his  own  discretion  with  re^pec^ 
to  employing  prisoners. 

"  The  committee  declare  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  prison  al- 
lowance it  sufficient  for  the  support  of  life.'-  p.  45.  *<  That  in 
the  course  of  our  examination  into  the  management  of  this  prison, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  observe,  and  highly  to  blame,  the  irregu- 
lar facility  with  which  the  punishment  of  refractory  behaviour  baa 
been  inflicted.  On  occasions  of  important  outrages,  indeed,  w« 
remark  some  instances  of  reference  to  the  authority  of  magistrates; 
but  we  find  no  traces  of  any  register  of  punishment ;  nor  does  ic 
appear  that  any  regard  has  at  any  dme  been  paid  to  those  limits. 
In  point  of  lime  and  circumstances,  which  the  law  has  specifically 
directed.'* 

Upon  the  whole  the  committee  declare,  that  '<  in  the  preseBt 
state  of  this  prison,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  an  impro- 
per place  of  confinement  for  these  several  descriptions  of  unoon« 
yicted  persons ;  nor  indeed,  antil  iu  discipline,  regulations,  and 
arrangemenr>  shall  iuve  undergone  considerable  alterations,  can 
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we  consider  it  as  much  less  improper  for  prisoners  convicted  for  > 
misdemeanors  on  indictments  at  common  law. 

**  So  necessarily  does  this  conclusion  appear  to  us  to  follow  a 
view  and  enquiry  into  a  state  and  management  of  this  prison^  that 
we  are  led  to  apprehend  that  those  magistrates  who  have  acted 
contrary  to  it,  may  have  neglected  to  inspect,  or  otherwbe  inform 
themselves  of  the  real  situation  in  which  prisoners  are  placed  by: 
their  commitments.*'  P*  4  3* 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  prison  according  to  the 
most  favourable  accounts;  yet  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
was  condemned,  by  persons  both  in  and  out  of  par- 
liament, for  the  steps  he  had  taken  to  bring  these* 
things  before  the  public.  By  a  letter  from  the  Duke 
of  Portland  to  all  the  jailors  in  the  kingdom^  he  was 
stigmatized  as  unfit  to  perform  the  common  offices 
of  humanity,  as  unworthy  of  being  entrusted  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  wrongs  that  were  inflicted  on 
his  fellow  men.  It  was  given  in  charge  to  the 
keeper  of  every  prison  in  the  land,  that  on  no  pre- 
tence whatever  should  Sir  Francis  Burdett  be  ad-, 
mitted  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdictions. 

Of  this  conduct  Sir  Francis,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  speaks  with  proper  and  becom-* 
ing  indignation : 

• 

**  Members  of  this  House,''  said  he,  **  I  believe.  Sir,  have  not 
often  been  used  to  treat  each  other  as  I  have  been  treated  t  but  if 
I  am  mistaken,  and  if  the  conduct  held  towards  me  is  a  handsome 
one,  the  minister^  and  those  who  have  assisted  him  in  it,  are  wd* 
come  to  the  whole  merit  of  it.  But«  Sir»  why  ail  this  anxiety 
to  take  out  of  my  hands-,  and  to  stifle  any  real  enquiry  into  the 
practices  of  this  prison,  of  so  novel  an  establishment  in  the  land  f 
Hqsh  happens  it,  that  as  soon  as  I  gave  notice  of  a  motion  upon 
the  fubject,  I  am  instantly  held  up  to  the  world  as  an  object  of 

LI  a  /  odiomg 
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itigiiuu&aed  1^  one  secretaiy  of  sute,  my  conduct  oon- 
demned  onheard,  and  vifichoot  aoy  examisudoa,  even  of  tfaoie 
nembert  of  this  house  Urkoaccoinpaiiied  me  in  my  viau  to  the  pri- 
aon»  and,  by  what  legal  aothoriiy  I  am  atiU  to  leam»  excluded 
flom  visiting  any  prison  in  £ogland  ?  How  comet  it  to  pan,  that 
three  hoaoorable  members,  who  never  before  appear  to  have 
tl|0ught  of  an  inquiry,  become  all  at  once  ao  ycry  solicitoos  and 
hasty  to  move  for  a  committee  of  enqi^ry  ?  Themtelvea^  perhaps* 
can  explain  it.  fiuwl  can  explain  the  motive  of  the  minister  and 
secretary  of  sute  for  wishing  to  prevent  any  real  inquiry.  Be- 
cause a  fouler  premeditated  system  of  iniquity  never  existed  in 
any  nation  upon  earth;  and  sucht  I  trusty  ^th  Ac  assistance ef 
thi$  house,  I  shall  midce  it  appeart  to  the  confusion  even  «>f  those 
f^ces  which  are  not  accustomed  to  blush.  The  base  and  im- 
potent attempt  to  criminate  me»  I  shall  fcir  the  present  pass  over^ 
contenting  myself  with  barely  stating*  that  1  visited  the  prison 
three  times,  and  should  have  visited  it  a  fourth  time,  in  the  iisua| 
and  customary  way  in  which  any  other  man  might  have  visited  ilt 
by  a  written  order  from  one  of  tlie  magistrates;  that  I  never 
yisited  alone ;  and  that  several  gentleipen*  some  of  them  mea- 
bers  of  this  house,  csui  inform  the  hous^  what  my  conduct  was 
upon  this  occasion.  Sir,  I  declare  upon  my  honour,  as  I  have 
declared  beforei  that  I  never  saw  the  fiace  of  any  nnn  in  that 
prison,  except  Col.  Despard,  until  the  day  I  first  visited  the  prison. 
J^t  the  same  time  I  say  this  only  to  caution  gentleufie^  not  to 
g}vc  too  rash  a  credit  to  ministerial  misrep/^septattonat  end  no( 
from  any  anxiety  upon  the  score  of  being  supposed  to,  be  ac- 
quainted with  these  men ;  for  I  believe  there  are  some  among 
^ese  ipen  as  honest  and  as  virtuous  as  any  of  those  I  am  npw  ed- 
4re«sing.  Sir,  I  have  witnessed  their  courage  ^nd  their  cop* 
^^npy  under  sufferings  almost  beyond  human  enduranco---t  have 
seen  them  expose  themselves  ^o  ad4itional  suflferings  and  addition* 
^  insults,  by  performing  those  duties  which  in  their  situatioii  they 
Voight  well  l^ive  stood  excused  from,  t>iDt  ifhicb  justice  and  ho* 
Vanity,  in  their  opinion  required.*' 

By   the   unremitted    cxertiQns    of  t^is   young 
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Senator^  the  situation  of  the  pri^ners  confined  in 
the  CoId*Bath-Fie]ds  Prison  has  been  rendered  more 
tolerable :  the  remissness  of  the  mugistrates  in  thejr 
duty  wds  so  effectually  exposed,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a 
debute  in  the  house,  declared,  that  no  man  would 
think  of  justifying  the  conduct  of  the  inagistrates 
who  had  shewn  such  a  wan^  of  feeUng  and  circum- 
tpectiOFv,  so  essential  to  form  the  genuine  cfharacter 
of  a  wise,  upright,  and  humane  Magistracy.  He 
added,  that  though  he  9ttw  no  necessity  for  the  mo- 
tion for  an  address ;  ye!t  it  bemg  acknowledged  da 
^1  hands,  that  there  existed  ground  of  investigation 
on  the  patt  cf  government,  k  bein^  quite  cleur  froin 
the  documents  cm  the  table,  that  the  magistrates 
litrere  'to  blaito,  if  tlie  m<^oh  for  an  addiress  shoakl 
be  ptessed,  he  would  not  oppc^  it. 

By  the  exertions  6f  Sir  Francis  fic#dm,  the  GraMd 
slnd  TrUverse  Jifrtos  for  thb  cbiinty  have  been  led  (o 
inVMti^te  the  coMplaihts  of  those  confined  in  the 
pri&joh;  in  some  instanced,  hlilve  exposed  the  hbrrors 
to  which  the  wretched  and  miserable  were  reduced^ 
and  have,  it  is  probable,  been  the  means  of  exciting 
more  attention  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  and 
wore  huiniihity  on  the  part  of  the  jailore. 

For  these  efforts,  which  would  be  honouraibfe  in 
any  person^  particularly  in  a  young  man  born  to 
afiluence,  was  Sir  Francb  insulted  by  those  who  have 
not  virtue  to  perform  or  applaud  dismtexested  acts 
of  l^ehuine  benevolence.  Actions  which  imfmorta^ 
lized  and  sanctified  the  name  of  Howard  have,  ih 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  been  branded  witKtIte  inostop- 
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probnous  epithets^  as  tending  to  weaken  the  bands 
of  social  order,  and  to  excite  a  spirit  of  general  di^- 
-  content  among  the  lower  orders  of  society. 

The  ferment,  however,  v/hich  the  interested  and 
weak  endeavoured  to  excite  against  his  spirited  and 
laudable  exertions,  has  now  had  time  to  subside. 

In  Sir  Francis's  endeavours  to  expose  the  mal- 
practices of  the  Cold-Bath-Fields  Prison,  well  known 
for  these  seven  or  eight  years  by  the  name  of  the 
English  Bastile,  he  was  opposed  constantly  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Main  waring,  the  member 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  They  continually  joined 
issue  on  the  most  important  and  interesting  topics. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  been  frequently  mentioned 
as  a  proper  person  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  Mr. 
Mainwaring  to  represent  any  longer  this  great  and 
•  respectable  county.  His  own  intentions,  we  believe, 
.  were  to  decline  a  seat  in  parliament,  until  the  26th  of 
.  June,  three  days  before  the  dissolution  of  parliament^ 
when  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  him : 

• 

TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BURDETT,  BART. 

SIR, 

Having  heard,  from  various  quarters,  of  an  intendoo  lo  aianjr 
freeholders  to  offer  yoo  their  votes  at  the  general  electioo,  as  a  fit 
person  to  represent  the  coanty  of  Middlesex  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment, we  are  anxious  to  know  whether,  in  such  evenc^  you  will 
sund  forward,  in  compliance  with  their  wishes.  Our  own  votes, 
'  as  well  as  our  exertions  among  our  frltods,  depend  on  your  an- 
swer ;  for,  assure  yourself,  we  feel  as  you  feel^  with  respect  to 
the  late  ministers  and  their  measures. 
As  Englishmen,  we  concur  in  your  abhorrence  of  the  use  and 

management  of  soch  a  prison  as  that  in  Cold  Bath  Fields.     As 

freeholders 
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freehoUers  we  desire  an  occasion  to  express  the  sentiments  we  en* 
teruin  of  your  manly  opposition  to  the  establishment  in  Middlesex* 
In  any  case,  we  trust  a  majority  of  oar  fellow  freeholders  will 
agree  with  iis»  that  Sir  Francis  Bardett  is  more  worthy  than  Mr. 
Mainwaring  to  represent  the  interests,  deliver  the  sense,  and  sop* 
port  the  rights  of  the  first  county  in  England. 

We  rcnuin»  Sir*  your  obedient  senrants, 

W.  TOOICI^ 

ISICM*  PIARSON,  &C. 


«  I « 


ANSWER, 


GEKTLEMEli» 

I, 


t  will  freely  acknowledge  to  yoa,  that  I  have  for  some  time  past 
relinqoish^  all  thoughts  of  a  seat  in  ^rlistnent,  and  have  conse* 
qoently  dcfcfined  vd^y  rainy  overtures  for  that  purpose.  If  tlif 
people  of  England  are  pk^ised  and  contented  with  v^hat  h^s  pas^^ 
with  their  present  sitoationy  and  with  the  terrible  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  laws,  <;onstittttion«  and  manner  of  go* 
veming  this  country,  let  statues  be  erected  in  each  county  through 
the  land,  to  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Dundas,  to  whom 
principally  they  are  indebted  for  these  blessings.  I  shall  not  desire 
to  overtum.then ;  but  will  remove  from  such  odious  and  d|t» 
graceful  objects,  confesang  myself  not  fit  for  the  society  of  such 
a  nation. 

■  _ 

Yet,  though  disgusted  I  do  not  despair ;  I  think  our  country 
may  still  be  saved :  but  by  one  means  only :  by  a  £iir  representa- 
tiott  of  the  people  in  Parliament.  By  that  alone  can  we  possibly 
fibodn  the  restoration  of  those,  invaluable  rights  wUch  have  bfea 
lavished  from  us,  or  the  secnricy  of  what  little  good  remains* 

If  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which,  from  circumstances,  is  like!/ 
to  be  more  free,  informed,  and  independent,  than  any  other  county 
in  England,  shall  be  pleased,  upon  this  principle  (and  I  Wish 
for  no  snppprt  upon  any  other  principle,  holding  all  paliiadooa 
jSQgatory  and  destructive)  if  upon  this  prindple  the  county  of 
Middlesex  shall  be  pleased  to  intrust  in  my  hands  a  portion  of 
their  present  small  luid  inadequate  share  of  represenution,  I  will 

L 1  4  ^Aeerfidly 


sib  t\k  hiAFcH  IdiixfVl 

lb  dielr  kbvke.   I  tin,  GfcAifcal'ai, 

Your  bbediest  homUe  Smnt, 

FRANCIS  BURDfilT. 
Ih.  78,  PUcmSttf,  Jim  s6,  iSaa*. 

Wis  know,  from  good  aUlhbHty^  that  Sir  Fnuicb 
had  previottsly  declined  several  offers,  among  which 
was  one  of  bein^  brought  into  parliament  for  the 
town  of  Maidstone,  at  little  or  no  expence.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  ambition  to  sit 
in  parliament,  unless  by  being  placed  there,  he  could 
in  an  especial  manner  be  considered  as  the  represen- 
tatire  of  those  principles  which  werv^  essentially  com- 
bined with  the  ancient  cdnstftotfon  of  the  land.  As 
fan  opponent  to  Mr.  Main^varin^,  the  electors  of  ^6 
county  were  called  upon  to  testify  their  o'piiiiOnis  of 
the  parliamentary  conduct  of  the  two  men. 

At  the  outset  of  this  business,  and  even  after  Sir 
Frai^cis  had  declared  himself  a  candidate^  there  did 
hot  appear  m  his  cdnifmittee  tIrM  coiiceirt  and  zfcst 
which  should  characterize  the  exertions  of  Ihd^ 
entering  upon  so  arduous  a  content  Itadeed,  by 
some  of  his  best  friends  and  weli-wishers^  it  was  sup- 
fKMled  thai  a  serious  contest  on  the  part  of  the  BardnM 
<iras  Hot  intended.  The  canvas,  thoujgh  ib  li6me  tk^ 
ipects  active,  was  almost  entirely  neglected  in  sfev^al 
parts  of  the  county.  In  others,  for  want  of  a  pre* 
4X)nceirted  plan,  twoj  three,  or  even  four  parties  met 
in  the  same  place  oh  the  same  busineis.  In  diorl^ 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  did  not  by  any  meah^  %tart  6k 
equal  terms  with  th6  c^didate  Whbdi  he  oj^po^: 
X  he 
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hi  htA  a  ^usand  obstacles  to  contend  widi,  which 
did  not  exist  in  any  shape  with  regard  to  Mr.  Main* 
waring. 

The  long  connection  which  the  Chairman  of  the 
XTonnty  Sessions  had  with  his  constituents,  and  his  hi* 
fluence  with  his  brother  magistrates,  afforded,  him 
hot  only  great  strength,  bnt  every  means  of  kho^ng 
Ifae  electors  and  their  residences.  His  influence  as  a 
magistrate,  and  his  assiduity  in  performing  the  gene*^ 
Val  busineifs  connected  with  the  county,  created  in 
his  behalf  an  almost  irresistible  interest. 

Tlie  t  jth  of  July  was  appointed  for  the  election  ^ 
the  popular  cry,  was  "  Burdett  and  no  Bastiles:'* 
Yhe  show  of  hands  was  greatly  in  favour  of  Sir  FraEncis. 
His  colours  waved  in  almost  every  hat^  and  his  ban- 
ners Were  considered,  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  as 
consecrated  to  freedom. 

lA  his  Speech  at  the  hustings,  he  took  the  oppor* 
tttfiity  to  'declitf6,  he  was  not  actuated  by  any  privaiSB 
|>1que  in  iVb  contest ;  that  he  did  not  even  know 
^ir.  M*ihwanng. 

'^  I  te/'  Haid  he,  ••  impcHcd  only  by  die  feiiingf  of  MtMi- 
lO^^MOie  IjAsefeelhiifi  whidi  impelled  trie  wbeli  I  Btk  btSsM  'o 
miktpnimy  charges  reiflbcting  that  horrible  duogeon  (ihe  C6lSr 
Bath-Fiekb  Prison)  ^t  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commoni.  Co 
that  ground  I  principally  offer  myself  to  yoo,  trusting,  as  I  hold 
it  JnipbiiiiUe  that  you  can  saSer  a  man  who  countenahce^  thii^ 
f6  bdiKtrkiy  to  the  (^dftttntibn  vnd  thelkWof  the  I^d^ptfrBfe  tgtia 
ielK  ibt6  failiiriifent  kft  ^cmr  ifipTeientadre»  Ihtt  ^6a  %iil  jotH 
with  me  in  tiingiDg  ttBle  things  and  die  authors  of  tfaeigi  toiighi^ 
and  10  pooishmtat.  I  promise  )rou  here,  that  I  wiil  oer^r  %tM 
the  pursuit  of  ihtu  deteitable  criminab.  I  will  persevere  to  the 
l«t i  ittdl  hare ao hwibt that,  aiaed, m  I Sa canf»ce^ I tSSli 

be. 
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be,  by  your  suppoit>  I  shall  be  ultimately  and  conpletdy-iiic- 
cessfol. 

'*  I  have  only  novfr  to  intreat,  that  you  will  nndentand,  that  it 
is  not  now  the  question  merely*  whether  yoo  shall  choose  Burdett 
or  Mainwaring,  but  whether  you  will  support  that  jaU«  and  all 
the  craehies  and  tortures  ceonected  with  it»  and  resulting  necca^ 
sarily  from  the  system  by  which  it  has  been  regulated  ?** 

.  On  the  shew  of  hands  the  sheriff  declared  the 
sense  of  the  electors  to  be  in  favour  of  Mr.  Byng 
and  Sir  Francis  Burdett:  Mr.  Mainwaring  demanded 
a  poll ;  and  had  on  the  first  day  a  majority  of  nearly 
four  hundred  voters.  At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  day 
Mr:  Mainwaring's  majority  was  503  ;  but  in  the  three 
next  days  Sir  Francis  advanced  rapidly  upon  his  ad- 
versary, and  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day 
the  majority  against  him  was  but  fourteen. 

This  success  roused  the  languid  spirits  of  the  un- 
polled freeholders,  who,  till  then,  thinking  his  cause 
desperate,  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  voting. 
The  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  popular  candidate 
was  universal.  The  poll  had  not  been  opened  many 
minutes  on  the  last  day,  before  Sir  Francis  obtained 
a  majority  over  Mr.  Mainwaring,  and  at  the  final 
close  he  had  a  majority  of  271  votes ;  and  it  is  con- 
fidently said,  that  when  the  books  were  shut,  the 
unpolled  friends  of  Sir  Francis,  either  in  the  town 
or  approaching  it,  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred. 

The  knowledge  that  this  was  the  last  day  of  the 
poll,  and  the  probability  amounting  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty, that  the  popular  candidate  would  be  succes»- 
fuU  elevated  the  spirits  of  almost  every  human  being 
that  attended  on  the  road.    Every  inch  of  ground 

between 
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between  Piccadilly  and  Brentford  was  crowded  be- 
yond example.  The  enthusiasm  was  general ;  and 
the  joy  manifested  at  the  triumph  of  the  popular 
candidate,  was  such  as  was  never  before  witnessed 
.in  this,  or  perhaps  in  any  country  on  the  face  of 
.the  globe. 

In  his  address  to  the  fre€;holders  of  Middlesex,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  says: 

"  Gentlemen,  for  having  done  my  doty  in  my  place  in  paHit- 
menc  against  the  barbaroas,  cruel  system  of  secret  dote  ifflprisoa- 
menti  1  was  stigmatized  by  the  Lord  Lieuteoanc  of  thift  ^^xy-i 
and,  in  viulation  of  the  privDcgcs  of  parliament,  and  of  all  lauf 
and  dedency,  I  was  proclaimed  by  him  throughout  tjie  land,  as  a 
person  not  fit  to  be  trusted  to  visit  or  perform  an  otRc^  df  humW* 
nity  to  any  wretched  ricdm  within  the  tcearsed  walls.  Ptrmit  me 
to  say,  it  belonged  to  the  same  county  to  wipe  away  tim  unde- 
served stigina;  and  you  have  dpoqit  noUy."  * 

Such  is  the  baronet's  own  observation ;  the  charjge 
which  he  exhibits  is  known  to  every  Body  ^  not  i 
freeholder  in  Middlesex  but  has  read  it  fn  the  public 
papers,  properly  signed,  and  attested  in  due  form. 
What  has  been  the  result?  Tliose  "  freeholders 
thought,  and  wisely  thought,  that  none  should  have 
any  concern  in  mating  laws,  who  were  regardless  of 
that  purity,  integrity,  and  humanity,with  which  they 
should  be  administered.  On  this  principle  they 
chose  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  defiance  of  the  oblo- 
quy thrown  upon  him  by  the  highies't  officer  of  the 
county.  By  him  he  was  declared  ineligible  to  enter 
a  prison  for  any  purposes  of  humanity  j  by  the  free- 
holders  he  has  been  esteemed  the  best  qualified  of 

any 


any  man  in  tlie  kingdom,  for  talents,  independencf, 
and  purity  of  principle,  to  represent  them  in  the 
British  legislature. 

This  contest  betwe«i  Mr.  Mainwaring  and  Sir 
Francis,  was  not  decided  ti][>on  principles  dictated 
by  political  party:  the  constituents  conceived  it  to 
turn  upon  an  abusie  of  civil  iauthority. 

On  these  principles  the  Middlesex  election  un- 
doubtedly turned;  upon  these  principles,  many, 
whose  political  opinions  were  adverse  to  those 
aVow^d  by  Sir  Francis,  not  only  voted  for  him,  but 
manfully  espoused  his  cause.  Among  the  electors 
that  voted  for  him  may  be  found  Whigs  and  Tories, 
joining  hands  and  hearts  in  favour  of  the  rights  of 
^humanity. 

We  may,  therefor^,  look  tipoiti  thfa  triumph,  not 
as  the  triumph  of  an  individual,  but  as  that  of  the 
sacred  cause  of  humanity,  and  the  bulwark  of  the 
British  constitution,  of  which  Sir  Fnmds  is  the  re- 
jpresehtative. 

When  we  view  these  exertions  in  behalf  of  thb 
claijDis  of  humanity,  we  know  there  can  be  no  cause 
for  desponding  of  our  country.  In  the  zealoiis, 
sphitedy  persevering,  independent,  and  philanthropic 
Character  of  such  men  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the 
|)ublic  ihajr,  With  confidence,  repose  themselves  and 
their  privileges.  As  a  people,  as  a  great  people, 
compared  with  bthei*  nations  around  us,  our  energies 
seem  to  (px(>and,  and  our  hopes,  in  whatever  is  va- 
luable to  freemen,  seem  to  revive.  There  are  parts 
jjF  the  cciistitution  that  still  live  ;  that  possess  a  vi- 
gour 
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gour  superior  to  opposition^  and^  we  trust,  that  are 
Qot  to  be  crushed  by  corruption. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  to  whose  character  as  a  pub- 
lic man  we  have  not  done  that  justice  that  we  could 
have  wished,  is  in  private  life  one  of  the  most  ami* 
able  and  unassum^ig  men  in  the  world.  He  pos- 
sesses all  the  accomplishments'  of  an  orator;  an  ele- 
gant and  manly  figure;  his  countenance  is  handsome 
and  very  prepossessing;  his  voice  is  strong  and 
9iusical :  he  never  delivers  his  sentiments  but  with 
the  energy  of  a  man  who  speaks  as  he  feels. 

He  marriedj  about  eight  years  since,  the  amiable 
Miss  Coutts,  by  whom  he  has  a  son  about  seven 
years  old  and  two  daughters.  That  the  father-in- 
law  should  feel  interested  in  the  election  of  his  son, 
no  one  who  has  been  a  parent  will  be  surprized  at; 
|iut  beyond  this  he  never  proceeded.  Mr.  Coutts 
jsnot  a  political  character;  he  has  always  been  in 
the  h^bit  of  doing  business  with  persons  of  all  par. 
ties,  and  with  characters  of  every  description,  from 
the  monarch  to  the  merchant ;  yet  he  has  been  re- 
'  Yiled  foj  vsisting  Sir  Francis,  but  certainly  by  those 
qnly  v^jhokncw  not  the  extent  of  Sir  Francis  Bar- 
rett's fortune,  which  was  fully  equal  to  all  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  election. 

To  the  frequentersof  Nevvmarketand  the  gaming- 
tables of  St.  JamesVstreet,  it  may  appear  wonder- 
f\i\  for  a  young  man,  in  high  life,  to  be  in  possession 
of  ready  money  fof  such  an  occasion.      But  Sir 

Francis  is  qot  a  man  that  runs  into  the  fashionable 
^ip?^  or  e^c^nc^s  of  his  contemporaries ;  his  delight 

is 


talents  of  a  young  man  of  genius,  whose  mind  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  diverted  and  distracted  bj 
many  objects,  than  seriously  bent  to  the  acquire* 
ment  of  one  which  shouldof  itself  lay  the  foundation 
ot  his  future  fame.  There  are,  however,  advantages 
which  attach  themselves  to  situations^  of  tl;ii$  kind, 
since  the  inventive  powers  are  called  forth,  and 
young  men  have  frequent  opportunities  of  convers* 
ing  with  persons  of  talents  and  genius,  who  require 
the  assistance  of  mechanics,  either  in  the  repair  or 
alteration  of  those  machines  devoted  to  experimept 
or  discovery. 

In  Scotland  three  years  are  considered  as  sufficient 
in  every  respect  to  learn  a  trade;  and,  if  young  peo- 
ple are  not  bound  apprentices  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining certain  privileges,  "Ihey  are  rarely  articled 
for  a  longer  term.  In  professions  of  no  great  dif- 
ficulty, this  period  will  be  amply  sufficient,  and 
will  afford  the  youth  two  or  three  extra  years,  which 
may  be  dedicated  to  the  acquirement  of  school- 
learning. 

When  Mr.  Watt  had  completed  the  ter^  of  his 
apprenticeship,  he  came  Xo  London,  and,  virorked 
about  a  year  with  a  mathematical  insljifu^^e^^-majkcr 
in  the  regular  line  of  trade.  Pu];tp£j  i^  period,  h^ 
acquired  ready  methods  of  dispatching  \](usi];^^;  but, 
by  sittbg  m  \vinter  neai;  ^he  ^opx  of  the  ^^{orl^sli^^ 
he  caught  a  severe  cold,  t^e  ^ff?.9t  of  v^hich  h^  has 
felt,  at  times,  to  the  present  hpi^, 

Having  reQtained  but  little  more  t3[k^j^  twelve 

inonihs  in  the  mf  tropoli^  M^.  W^^%  T^^uf  a@4  ^^  ^^ 

native 
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native  country,  where  he  commenced  a  business  of 
the  same  sort  as  that  to  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  uniting  the  several  arts  of  mathematical  and  mu^ 
sical  instrument-maker  with  those  of  measuring  and 
land-surveying.  Although  no  great  sums  are  to  be 
gained  by  such  pursuits  in  Scotland,  yet,  wherever 
there  is  business  requiring  such  a  diversity  of  talents, 
the  remuneration  must  be  adequate  to  keep  a  man 
from  want ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  Mr.  Watt  ac- 
quiring, not  only  a  comfortable  subsistence,  but  what 
was  sufficient  also  to  enable  him  to  pursue  a  coiu^ 
of  experiments  on  which  his  active  mind  was  bent. 

While  he  was  in  this  situation,  one  of  those  for- 
tunate accidents  took  place,  which  frequently  call 
into  action  the  talents  of  great  minds,  and  which 
bring  into  deserved  notice  modest  and  obscure 
worth. 

The  professor,  who  lectured  on  natural  philosophy 
at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  had  occasion  to  apply 
to  Mr.  Watt,  to  repair  the  model  of  a  steam-engine, 
which,  by  length  of  time,  had  become  unfit  for  ex- 
hibiting to  the  class  the  powerful  ^ffect^  uf  steam. 
Tlie  mind  of  the  artist  was  struck  w^ith  the  contriv- 
ance of  the  engine,  and  instantly  perceived  defects 
which  he  felt  himself  equal  to  remedy,  and  contem- 
plated improvements  which  would  render  it  more 
generally  subservient  to  the  uses  of  sca  iety .  from 
this  hour,  though  he  still  continued  l^is  fonder  pro- 
fession, his  whole  attention  was  $xed.  Vpon  the  im- 
provement of  the  steam-engine  .;  .very  ^her  object 
YiBfi  subordinate}  every  otlxer  j^ursuit  vas  followed 
??oa-3.  Mnv  torx^^ 
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inerely  for  the  sake  of  subsistence  onlf,  but  tlte 
gteamrengine  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  fiiturc 
ftune  and  fortune. 

The  discovery  of  this  important  engine  is  no  com* 
mon  occurrence ;  it  has  already  been  applied  in  a 
^usand  different  ways  to  facilitate  human  labour, 
and  to  effect  operations  to  wh^ch  no  other  knowti 
ix)wer  i^  equd. 

The  principle  of  the  steam^^sogine  was  trndoubt* 
^ly  difCQvered  by  the  Marquis  tf  Worcester,  and 
described  by  him  in  his  ^  Century  of  Inventions,'* 
about  the  year  1 663  ^  and,  although  bis  apoouirt  (^ 
this  machine  is  not  so  complete  as  to  give  ^  dis- 
tinct notion  of  its  strupture  and  operations,  yet  it  is 
$uch  as  $hews  that  it  was  not  a  mere  random  con* 
jecture,  resting  upon  no  foundation.  ^*  This  admi* 
rable  method/'  says  the  Marquis,  "  which  I  propose 
pf  raising  water  by  the  force,  of  fire,  has  no  bound 
if  the  vessel  be  strong  enough.  Having  discovered 
a  method  of  fortifying  vessels,  and  combining  them 
in  such  a  way  that  they  filled  and  acted  ^^mately, 
I  have  made  water  spout  in  an  uninterrupted  stream 
forty  feet  high^  and  one  vessel  of  rarefied  water 
raised  forty  of  cold.  The  person  who  conducted 
the  operation  had  nothing  to  do  but  turn  two  cocks  ; 
so  that  one  vessel  of  water  being  consumed,  another 
begins  to  force,  and  then  to  fill  itsetf  with  cole) 
water,  and  so  on  in  succession." 

Such  ^Q  the  marquis's  own  words,  but  it  does  not 
appear  whether  he  ever  attempted  to  carry  his 
scheme  into  execution  on  9  large  scale  5  and  H  was 

not 
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not  till  nearly  forty  years  after  the  "  Century  of  In- 
ventions were  made  public,  that  Captain  Savary 
executed  m  machine  on  this  principle  for  raising 
water.  For  this  invention  he  obtained  a  patent; 
and  then,  in  a  work  entitled  the  Mi-ner's  Friend, 
he  set  forth,  in  a  very  explicit  manner,  the  naturfe 
and  principles  of  the  steam-engine. 

Mr*  Savary  applied  his  machines  to  the  draining  of 
the  tin-mines  in  Cornwall ;  and  in  most  instances, 
where  the  depth  was  not  considerable,  he  succeeded 
in  his  attempts.  This  limited  degree  of  success  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  several  ingenious  mechanics, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Newcomen,  an  ironmonger, 
and  Mr.  Crawley,  a  glazier,  of  Dartmouth,  in  De- 
vonshire. The  former  was  a  man  of  considerable 
reading,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Hooke,  with  whose  writings  and  projects  he 
was  also  conversant.  After  many  ingenious  specu- 
lations and  experiments,  by  which  he  greatly  im* 
proved  Savary's  machine,  he.  Captain  Savary,  and 
Crawley,  were  contented  to  share  the  profits,  and 
for  that  purpose  associated,  and  procured  a  patent 
in  the  year  1 705  for  that  particular  machine,  which 
has  ever  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  New* 
comek's  Engine. 

The  great  difference  between  Savary 's  original 
machine  and  Newcomen's  improved  one,  is,  that  the 
former  raises  water  by  the  force  of  steam,  but  in  th6 
latter  the  operation  is  effected  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphire,  and  steam  is  employed  merely  as  the 
ni09t  expeditious  method  of  producuig  a  void,  in 
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which  the  atmospherical  pressure  may  impel  the 
first  mover  of  the  machine. 

The  superiority  of  Newcomen's  engine  to  Savary-s 
consists,  first,  in  the  moderate  heat  which  is  neces- 
sary to  work  it  with,  and  consequently,  at  a  much 
smaller  expence  of  fuel ;  secondly,  let  the  mine  be 
ever  so  deep,  a  cylinder  may  be  employed  of  such 
dimensions  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  its  piston 
may  exceed,  in  any  degree,  the  weight  of  the  co- 
lumn of  water  lo  be  raised ;  and,  lastly,  the  form  of 
the  machine  renders  it  applicable  to  almost  any  me- 
chanical purpose,  because  a  skilful  workman  can 
readily  find  a  method  of  converting  the  reciprocating 
motion  of  the  working-beam  into  a  motion  of  any 
kind  which  may  suit  his  purpose. 

Inventions  improve  by  degrees.  The  patent  for 
this  engine  was  taken  out  in  1 705,  but  so  many  diffi- 
culties occurred  in  the  execution,  that  it  was  full 
seven  years  before  it  had  secured  the  public  confi- 
dence. The  mod  exact  and  unremitting  attention 
was  required  to  hit  upon  the  precise  moment  of 
opening  and  shutting  the  cocks.  Stops  were  con- 
trived, strings  and  wires  were  used  to  connect  the 
handles  of  the  cocks  with  the  beam,  so  that  the  same 
motion  of  the  lever  should  at  once  shut  one  cock  and 
open  the  other.  At  length,  in  the  year  1717,  Mr. 
Beighton,  a  very  ingenious  artist,  simplified  the 
whole  of  these  subordinate  movements,  and  brought 
the  engine  into  the  form  in  which  it  has  continued, 
without  any  material  chan^ge,  to  the  preient  day* 
The  efiicacy  and  certainty  of  its  operations  were 

completely 
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tdmpletely  ascertaiDed,  and  a  great  many  of  them 
were  brought  into  use  among  miners  of  all  de« 
scriptions.  The  great  obstacle  to^the  extensive  U9e 
of  the  steam-engine  was  the  prodigious  expenditure 
of  coals,  as  a  large  one  working  night  and  day  con* 
sumed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  4000  chaldron  of  good 
coals  in  a  year. 

A  thousand  fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
duce this  consumption.  Every  engineer  had  his  own 
device  in  the  construcion  of  his  furnace ;  but  after 
all  their  attempts,  the  real  improvements  were  of 
no  material  advantage.  Science  was  not  sufficiently 
developed.  Dr.  Black's  discovery  of  latent  heat 
shewed  the  way  of  estimating  the  relation  that  sub- 
*  sisted  between  the  heat  expended  and  the  quantity 
of  steam  produced.  This  was  about  the  year  1 763, 
and  at  the  precise  period  when  Mr.  Watt  was 
called  on  to  repair  the  model  of  the  steam-engine  to 
which  we  have  before  referred.  He  had  been  a 
pupil  to  the  celebrated  lecturer  in  chemistry,  had 
imbibed  his  spirit,  and  had  formed  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  him. 

While  Mr.  Watt  was  directing  his  attention  to 
fitting  up  the  model  of  Newcomen's  engine,  a  variety 
of  curious  facts  occurred  to  him»  relative  to  the  pro- 
duction and  condensation  of  steam;  among  others, 
that  remarkable  fact,  which  was  ever  after  appealed 
to  by  Dr.  Black,  as  a  proof  of  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  is  contained  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water  in  the  form  of  elastic  steam.  When,  for 
instance,  ^  quantity  of  water  is  heated  several  4^- 
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grecs  above  the  beiling  point  in  a  cIom  digesfer,  if 
a  hole  be  suddenly  opened,  the  steam  rushes  out  with 
prodigious  violence,  and  the  beat  of  the  rcmaiaingE 
water  is  reduced,  in  the  course  of  only  two  or  three 
seconds,  to  the  boiling  temperature.  The  watef  cr 
the  steam  which  has  issued,  amounts,  perhaps,  to^ 
but  a  few  drops,  and  yet  these  have  carried  oflfwith 
them  the  whole  excels  of  heat  from  the  water  in 
the  digester. 

Since  then  a  small  quantity  of  steam  oontains  so 
great  a  quantity  of  heat,  it  must  eicpend  a  greal 
quantity  of  fuel,  nor  can  it  be  prevented  by  any 
construction  of  the  furnace.  Mr.  Watt  readily  saw 
this,  and  set  himself  to  find  put  methods  of  hus^ 
banding  heat.  He  soon  discovered  that  not  less  than 
three  or  four  times  the  quantity  of  steam  was  wasted 
in  comparison  of  that  which  went  to  the  working  of 
the  machine.  He  made  many  attempts  to  diminish 
this  waste,  which  it  would  be  useless  to  partial* 
larize,  and  which  were  sufficicient  to  convince  him 
that  no  real  and  ^ectual  saving  could  be  obtained^ 
so  long  as  the  condensation  was  performed  in  tho 
cylinder.  He  attempted  it  in  another  place ;  the 
experiment  was  conducted  on  the  simplest  plan,  and 
it  succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  •expectations 
He  repeated  it  in  a  more  accurate  manner;  the 
condensation  was  so  rapid,  that  he  could  scarcely 
measure  the  time  taken  up  in  the  performance  of  it. 
The  vacuum  in  the  cylinder  was,  according  to  the 
hopes  he  had  indulged,  almost  perfect. 

Having  gained  his  capital  poiot>,-Mr#Wattfi>und 
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iMhy  difficuhies  to  straggle  with.  The  wacer 
produi^ed  bj  the  condensed  steam,  and  the  air  e^tf- 
tricated  from  it,  required  pumps  to  extract  tfaenib 
."^hich  at  kngth  he  contrived  to  work  by  the  great 
beam. 

During  the  progress  of  these  improvements,  Mr. 
Watt  made  many  experiments  on  the  quantitjie  and 
density  of  the  steam  of  boiling  water.     By  these  b# 
was  eonvinced,  that  although  he  had  greatly  dimi^ 
nished  the  waste  of  steam,  a  great  deal  yet  remained 
to  be  done,  and  that  the  steam  expended  during  the 
rise  of  the  piston,  was  at  least  three  times  morethaa 
would  llH  the  cylinder.    Mr.  Watt's  fertile  geniuf 
immediately  suggested  to  him  the  expedient  of  em^ 
ploying  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  from  the  boiJeit 
to  impel  the  piston  down  the  cylinder,  iu  place  of 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  by  this  improve^ 
ment,  he  restored  the  engine  to  its  first  principlei^ 
making  it  an  n^tne  radly  mmiihy  sUam,  not  by  ati?. 
When  a  person  skilled  ia  mechanics  and  chemis^ 
try  reviews  the  difierent  forms  of  Mr.  Watt's  steanip* 
engine,  he  will  readily  perceive,  that  they  are  ^uj^-* 
ceptible  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes^  in  which  i\m 
distinguishing  improvements  may  be  employe^*  Th^ 
first  great  improvem»ent  wad  the  condensatiom  ia  « 
separate  vessel.    This  inoreased  the  origjnal  poweia 
of  the  engine,  and  greatlf  diminished  the  waste  of 
steam  ^      The  neoEt  improvement,    by^  eaopSbytag 
the  elastic  pressure  of  the  steam,  instead  of  that  q£' 
the  atmosphere,  aimed  not  only  at  a  ttiil  fiEutfaer  ^ 
minutioa  of-tbe  waster  but  waafisrtile  in  sdvaatagei^ 
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coMumed,  20,000  cubic  feet  of  wftter  ihay  be  ratteil 
24  feet  high. 

We  have  interrupted  the  narrative  of  the  kxfeih 
tor's  life,  in  order  to  explain,  ita  a  populsu-  way,  tbc 
nature  and  exellencc  of  his  invention^  which,  hoif^ 
ever,  was  not  brought  to  perfection  without  oomi- 
derable  difficulties  and  embarrassment  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Watt.  In  the  progress  of  the  discovery, 
many  experiments  were  necessary  to  be  made,  both 
on  a  small  and  large  scale,  and  for  these  expert^ 
ments  considerable  sums  of  money  were  ivantio^ 
which,  in  a  very  short  time,  put  a  stop  to  the 
bussiness. 

Mr.  Watt  had  married  a  lady  without  jfbrtune,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children;  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  lay  aside  speculations,  and  to  pay  attention  to 
business  for  the  sake  of  his  famity.     Dr.  Roebuck,  a 
gentleman  who  possessed  a  smaM  fortune  and  con- 
siderable merit,  joined  Mr.  Watt,  but  their  means 
were  inadequate  to  so  vast  an  undertakings  and  a 
feilure  was  the  consequence.    In  this  situation  war 
superior  genius  struggling,  when  Mr.  Boulton,  m  the 
year  i773>  became  acquainted  with  the  business. 
His  knowledge  of  mechanics  enaUed  him  to  apfne- 
ciate  the  invention,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprize  and 
the  fortune  he  possessed  induced  him  to  engage  in 
it  with  ardour.     Mr.  Roebuck  was  reimbursed  with 
ample  interest;  and  Mr.  Watt,  having  lost  his  wife, 
immediately  settled  at  Birmingham,  and  was  inde* 
fatigable  in  bringing  to  perfection  and  extending 
the  sale  of  his  engines. 
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A  more  fortunate  conjunction  could  not  have 
been  imagiaed.  The  union  of  two  such  men  as 
Watt  and  Boulton  was  equal  to  any  enterprize. 
They  are  both  celebrated  for  highly  cultivated  anci 
Uberal  minds;  both  indefatigable  in  business;  the 
latter  was  m  possession  of  n^oney  to  carry  any 
scheme  into  eflfect ;  while,  in  the  mind  of  the  former^ 
fesQurces  and  expedients  were  found  sufficient  ta 
overcome  every  difficulty  with  which  their  projecta 
might  be  embarrassed. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  to  prolong  the 
patent,  which  had  nearly  expired  in  making  experi* 
menJLS  at  an  enormous  expenditure.  Parliament, 
faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  it,  prolonged^  without 
difficulty,  the  exclusive  privilege  for  twtoty-fiva 
years,  which  expired  with  the  last  centuiy. 

We  have. already  alluded  to  the  mode  by  which  a 
revenue  was  drawn  by  the  patentees ;  it  was  singu^ 
larly  ingenious,  as  well  as  founded  upon  the  most 
liberal  principles.  A  great  number  of  eixperiroenls 
were  set  on  foot,  in  the  presence  of  men  of  know*^ 
ledge  and  undoubted  honour  and  veracity,  to  ascer«^ 
tain  what  was  the  saving  of  fuel  in  performing  thft 
same  quantity  of  work  with  the  new  engine,  com*^ 
pared  with  what  was  used  in  the  old  one. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cylinder,  and  aumber  of 
strokes,  were  taj^en,  as  the  mieasure  of  the.  work  donQ, 
so  that  anting  machines,  fixed  to  th6  engine,  wer^ 
contrived  to  number  every  stroke  taken,  and  at  the. 
Qnd  of  ceftain  periods^  these  were  opened,  in  the  pre-^ 
sence  of  the  parties  i9tereste4r  the  quantity  of 
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work  ascertained,  and  the  savings  cialculated ;  One* 
third  of  which  was  paid  to  the  inventors,  while  the 
remaining  two-thirds  were  clear  gain  to  the  pro- 
prietors* Upon  a  single  mine  in  Cornwall,  the  an- 
nual revenue  claimed  by  Mess.  Boulton  and  Watt, 
upon  three  engines,  was  1400!.  consequently,  the 
saving  to  the  proprietors  of  that  mine  were  but  little 
short  of  5000!.  per  annum ;  while,  to  the  country  at 
large,  there  was  a  saving  of  fuel  equal  in  value  to 
more  than  7000I.  a  year* 

It  has  been  estimated  by  those  who  have  gone  into 
the  detail  of  the  business,  and  who  have  made  their 
calculations  on .  sure  principles,  that  8team-engincs 
are  to  the  nation  at  large  a  saving  of  75,0001.  per 
day.  An  invention  so  important,  combining  so 
many  advantages,  and  attended  with  so  much  indi- 
vidual and  national  profit,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
immortalize  the  genius  and  superior  talents  of  hitn 
who  has  brought  it  to  perfection.  But  the  mind  of 
Watt  ha&  sbewn  itself  capable  of  a  thousand  other 
inventions,  which,  though  of  less  utility;  are  not 
without  their  advantages.  The  time  we  have  taken 
in  describing  his  grand  work,  will  prevent  us  from 
following  him  in  others  of  inferior  moment,  yet  we 
cannot  wholly  pass  over  his  ccfying-machinis,  wluch 
pre  graduaNy  coming  into  general  use.  By  the  help 
of  one  of  these,  what  has  taken  a  person  several 
hours  to  write,  may  he  copied  in  a  few  secoAdsi  the 
advantage  of  these  to  the  merchant  and  man  of  busi^ 
ness  IS  readily  estimated;  to  the  man  of  literature, 
who  commits  the  labour  of  yeai#  to  the  hmds  of  tha 
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printer,  ^  it  is  not  less  desirable  that  he  should  retain 
a  copy  of  his  work,  in  case  of  accidents,  which 
sometimes  occur  by  the  carelessness  of  those  per- 
sons through  whose  hands  such  manuscripts  are 
obliged  to  pass. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Watt's  life,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  Black,  he  made  a  vast  variety  of  ex* 
periments  on  latent  heat ;  was  long  and  intimatelf 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Priestly,  Dr.  Darwin,  and  M. 
de  Luc.  He  is  to  said  not  be  a  profound  mathema- 
tician,  and  seldom  exterjds  his  speculations  to  the 
more  abstruse  parts  of  that  science.  His  genius  lays 
in  invention,  in  a  general  knowledge  of  mechanics 
and  geometry;  in  these  he  excels  not  so  much  bj 
means  of  long  calculations  and  intricate  experi- 
ments, as  by  a  sort  of  intuitive  feeling  of  what  is 
practicable  and  \yhat  is  not  so. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Watt  had  settled  at  Birmingham^ 
he  married  a  second  wife.  Miss  McGregor,  of  Glas- 
gow, a  lady  of  considerable  accomplishments,  en- 
dowed with  an  excellent  understanding,  and  wfab 
unremittingly  fulfils  the  duties  of  a  good  mother  and 
a  good  wife. 

The  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  man  devoted  either 
to  literature  or  mechanics  are  generally  few:  absorb- 
ed in  his  favourite  pursuits^  he  has  no  leisure  for 
entering  into  those  scenes  which  give  variety  to 
memoirs  of  men  of  the  world :  he  keeps  in  the  bo- 
som of  his  family,  and  emerges  not  into  the  busy 
hum  of  society.  Mr.  Watt  will  long  be  considered 
as  the  benefactor  of  society,  rather  than  as  an  active 
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member  of  it.  In  private  life  be  is  an  agrefeable^  un< 
ttssuming,  and  very  instructive  companion.  Like 
:Uie  late  Lord  Camden,  he  is  excessively  attached  to 
the  reading  of  novels ;  he  allows  himself  a  certain 
time  to  his  meals,  and  at  these  times  he  is  rarely 
without  one  of  those  light  compositions  in  his  hand 
or  on  his  table.  He  is  subject  to  excruciating  head- 
achs,  b^ut  is  patient  and  calm  under  the  greatest 
pain.  He  is  in  the  truest  and  best  sense  of  the  term 
a  real  philosopher,  who  has  lived  less  for  himself 
than  for  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member.  By 
his  steam-engine  he  is  a  benefactor  to  the  world  i 
it  is  introduced  into  all  civilized  countries;  and  we 
regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  say,  that  thousands 
are  benefitted  by  his  labours  who  are  unwilling  to 
^knowledge  his  merits. 

M.  Prony,  of  France,  one  of  the  ablest  engineers 
and  mathematicians  of  the  age,  in  his  **  New  Hy- 
draulic Architecture,"  dedicated  a  whole  quarto 
volume  to  the  description  of  Mr,  Watt's  steam- 
engine,  accompanied  with  engraved  views  ancLplans 
of  all  its  parts,  without  once  mentioning  the  nam^ 
of  the  inventor. 

The  Perriers  of  Paris  purchased,  in  the  year  1779, 
^n  engine  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  in  order  to 
supply  some  pans  of  that  city  with  water:  these 
gentlemen  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  Prony*s 
work,  which  would  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that 
they,  instead  of  our  countrymen  Watt,  were  the 
inventors.  This,  if  done  designedly,  is  much  be-* 
neath  the  well-earned  reputatiop  of  M.  Prony,  who^ 
3  Uvmg^ 
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'fiving  within  the  space  of  a  miJe  to  that  engine, 
which  was  purchased  at  Soho,  ought  to  have  made 
himself  so  much  acquainted  with  its  history,  as  te 
have  done  justice  to  the  genius  and  talents  of  the 
inventor. 


MR.  JOHN  PALMER, 

LATI    Cp|IPT&OLLER-C£NB&AX*    OP    THS   POST-OPPICB. 

THIS  gentleman  was  bom  in  Bath,  where  his 
father  carried  on  a  very  considerable  brewery,  and 
was  engaged  in  other  extensive  concerns;  his  mo» 
fher  was  descended  from  the  Longs,  one  of  the 
pidest  and  most  respectable  families  of  the  county 
of  Wilts. 

He  was  sent,  while  very  young,  to  an  academy 
^t  Coleme,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Bath,  then  kept 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Needham.  Young  Palmer  was 
much  distinguished  by  his  master  at  this  seminary 
for  the  quickness  of  his  parts,  and  by  his  school-fel- 
lows |br  an  enterprizing  spirit,  as  well  as  a  total  in* 
t}i0erence  to  pre-eminence  in  the  classes ;  but  from 
being  disposed  to  kindness,  and  a  great  favourite 
with  Mr.  Needham,  he  wasgenerally  deputed,  when 
jt  was  thought  necessary,  to  solicit  favour,  or  depre- 
cate punishment ;  and  he  generally  succeeded  in 
both.  He  diflfered,  however,  from  his  associates  in 
regard  to  his  studies ;  for,  whenever  a  new  author 
was  pjut  in  his  hands,  he  scarcely  ever  rested  till  he 
^d  obtained  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  his  merits, 
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and  would  never  sit  down  contented  tvith  himse^ 
till  he  could  translate  the  whole  with  facility  ;  and 
after  that  point  was  atchieved,  he  would  return  to  a 
kind  of  voluptuous  periodical  idleness,  till  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  return  to  his  task,  which  he 
would  perform  with  a  readiness  that  again  left  him 
to  the  busy  idleness  he  so  much  loved,  at  this  period 
of  his  boyish  days.  He  had  rapidly  gone  through 
the  principal  classics;  of  the  sghooU  when  his  father 
was  prevailed  upon  by  a  clerical  relation  of  the  same 
name^  resident  in  Marlborough,  a  gentleman  uni- 
versally  known  and  much  distinguished  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood there,  to  remove  his  son  to  the  public 
school  of  that  town,  there  being  annexed  to  it  some 
valuable  scholarships  and  exhibitions  introductory  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge;  and  it  was  presumed  this 
would  give  him  the  chance  of  being  preferred  to 
one  of  these,  as  well  as  put  him  in  training  for  his 
paternal  destination,  the  church* 

Young  Palmer,  however,  had  predetermined  in 
favour  of  the  army;  and  after  a  stout  contention  be* 
twixt  the  sword  and  the  surplice,  it  was  a  drawn 
.battle ;  and  he  was  reluctantly  compelled,  at  scarcely 
fourteen  years  of  age,  to  leave  school,  and  what  was 
still  nearer  his  heart,  an  excellent  pack  of  hounds, 
which  were  kept  by  Parson  Palmer ;  and,  what  was 
worse  than  all,  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  mercan<» 
tile  business.  Still,  however,  he  repeated  his  solici- 
tations for  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  con- 
tinued his  contempt  and  neglect  of  business.  This 
military  passion  occasioned  frequent  altercations, 

and 


and  called  forth  reproacli  from  one  of  the  best,  aQ4 
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otherwise  most  indulgent  parents.  But  there  i^ 
certainly  such  a  thing  as  family  objstinacy;  or,  shall 
we  soften  the  term,  by  callmg  it  hereditary  per^ 
severance?  One  day,  after  a  violent  dispute  on 
the  martial  theme,  young  Palmer  came  to  a  sudden 
reaolation  of  leveling  all  impediments.  To  effecjt 
thi$f  he  bought  a  waistcoat  and  trowsers,  went 
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jnto  the  brewery,  and  worked  in  the  most  hbori* 
4»us  and  servile  parts  of  that  business;  and>  in- 
deed,  in  every  part  of  it,  for  nearly  a  year;  asso- 
ciating all  that  tinae  only  with  thi;  servants,  la- 
bouring and  faring  precisely  as  if  he  had  been  oop 
of  them. 

During  this  steady  plan  of  operatipn,  he  detachefl 
himself  entirely  from  the  family:  this  magnaQimo^s 
resolution  at  length  gave  way>  but  not  before  he  had 
nearly  put  a  period  not  only  to  his  martial  but  mortal 
history.  The  undertaking  happened  to  require  a 
strength  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind,  and  pur  youn^ 
gentlemant  still  of  tender  age,  was  by  no  m^ans 
equal  to  its  drudgery ;  and  when  it  was  almost  too 
Jate,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  into  the  country, 
vnder  the  care  of  a  physician,  to  stop  the  progress 
of  an  incipient  consumption.  Youth  and  tjme, 
however,  those  excellent  physicians,  brought  him 
back  to  health  of  body,  and  to  calmer  feelings  and 
reflection  of  mind.  He  returned  to  books  and  to 
study,  and  had  half  persuaded  himself  to  ^nter  the 
chnrch,  when  renovated  health  and  spirits  sounded 
the  drum  and  trumpet  again  in  his  ears,  and 
1802-3.  N°  s\kxs5i^4. 
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silenced  all  suggestions  pointed  to  the  gown  and 
cassock. 

Mr.  Palmer  senior  had  been  induced^  in  partner- 
ship  with  nine  other  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Batb^ 
at  this  period,  to  erect  a  new  and  elegant  theatre, 
on  the  solemn  assurance  of  the  proprietors  of  a 
former  miserable  substitute  for  one,  to  apply  the 
old  building  to  some  other  purpose,  as  soon  as  they 
had  com'pleted  theirs,  which  would  afibrd  such 
superior  accommodation  and  entertainment  for  the 
public.  But,  no  sooner  was  the  new  theatre  found 
to  be  highly  successful,  than  the  proprietors  of  the 
old  one  broke  then:  faith,  enlarged  and  fitted  up  the 
ancient  play-barn,  for  it  was  little  better^  and  in 
consequence  of  this  unfair  dealing,  a  violent  and 
expensive  opposition  was  carried  on  for  several 
years,  to  the  infinite  loss  of  both  parties.  During 
the  contest,  the  partners  of  Mr.  Palmer  senior  were 
disheartened  by  their  losses,  and  retired  from  the 
concern.  Mr.  Palmer  purchased  their  difierent 
shares,  and  thus  becoming  the  sole  owner  fought 
out  the  battle  stoutly,  and  compelled  his  adversary 
at  last  to  withdraw  his  opposition,  on  condition  of 
receiving  a  considerable  annuity. 

In  progress  of  thne,  from  the  great  increase  of 
the  city,  the  theatre  had  grown  into  a  valuable  pro- 
perly ;  but  it  was  still  unprotected  by  the  law,  and, 
of  course,  liable  to  opposition  from  any  adven- 
turers that  might  choose  to  erect  another;  a  scheme 
at  that  time  in  serious  comtemplation  of  the  owners 
of  property  in  the  new  town.    It  is  well  known  that 
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^  very  severe  act  of  parliament  then  existed  against 
the  public  exhibition  of  dramatic  performances,  li« 
miting  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  the  granting 
any  future  patents  or  licences  beyond  those  already 
in  existence  for  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane; 
and  this  limitation  was  to  the  place  of  the  king's  re^ 
sidence,  and  only  during  such  residence. 
.  His  Majesty,  therefore,  had  not  the  power  of  ex- 
tending his  protection  to  a  theatre  at  Bath :  conse- 
quently the  security  of  the  property  in  question,  and 
the  personal  safety  of  the  performers  from  the  rigour 
of  the  law,  would  be  both  at  hazard,  unless  an  act 
of  parliament  could  be  first  obtained  to  grant  such 
liberty. 

Accordingly  a  petition  was  presented  to  parlia- 
ment from  Mr.  Palmer's  father  for  this  purpose, 
which  was  warmly  and  generously  supported  by  his 
friends,  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  Young  Palmer 
was  deputed  to  solicit,  at  a  very  early  age,  this  novel 
and  difficult  act  of  the  Legislature  :  and  after  con- 
siderable opposition,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  not 
that  only,  but  his  Majesty's  patent,  which  was  the 
£rst  act  of  parliament  of  this  kind  ever  passed  for  an 
English  theatre. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  undertaking  gained 
the  young  negociator  great  credit,  for  his  activity 
and  address,  and  introduced  him  to  the  personal 
knowledge  and  regard  of  many  eminent  characters, 
whose  warmest  friendship  and  zeal  to  his  interest 
continued  during  their  lives. 

Amongst  these,  were  the  late  venerable   Earl 
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Camden^  the  Recorder  of  Bath,  and  Sir  John  Se« 
bright  the  member,  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdown,  Lord  Aylesbury,  Mr.  Dunning, 
tiifessrs.  Garrick,  Colman,  Harris,  and  Sheridan  i 
for  the  last  named  gentleman  he  has  invariably  rc« 
tained  At  highest  personal  regard,  and  has  paid  due 
honour  to  his  high  qualities  and  talents,  indepen** 
dently  of  all  political  opinions  and  sentiments,  while 
between  him  and  the  present  proprietor  of  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  Mr.  Harris,  there  has  subsisted  the 
most  affectionate  interchange  of  friendship  for  a  long 
course  of  years.  He  particularly  endeared  himself 
to  our  English  Roscius  from  a  manly  defence  of  his* 
0I4  Friend  Arthur,  one  of  the  first  comedians  of  the 
age,  then  acting  manager  to  the  theatre  of  Mr. 
Palmer's  father.  Arthur  had  been  attacked  by  the 
&mous  Derrick,  the  then  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
and  much  private  abuse  had  been  poured  upon  him 
by  the  weekly  critics,  so  as  to  render  him  obnoxious 
to  the  public.  Tndignant  at  this,  young  Palmer 
wielded  his  maiden  pen,  and^in  two  letters,  the  one 
defending  Arthur,  the  other  attacking  Derrick,  he 
conipletely  turned  the  tables  upon  the  latter,  brought 
merited  disgrace  upon  the  aggressor,  and  restored 
the  injured  Arthur  to  the  re-enjoyment  of  public 
applause.  These  letters,  which  appeared  in  the 
Bath  Journal  of  tliat  day,  considered  as  the  produo 
tion  of  almost  a  school-boy,  were  extremely  success* 
ful»  and  became  the  topic  of  public  conversation. 
.  But  although  he  had  now  attained  one  of  his  fa- 
Vo^rite  objects  in  the  grant  of  the  patent,  he  did 
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not  find  the  managenaent  of  the  theatre  sufficiwt  to 
employ  his  active  mind,  and  he  therefor^  ^^S^^S^ 
yet  more  extensively  in  other  concerns.    He  no^ 
took  the  shell  of  a  large  bouse  and  grounds  at  a  litr 
tie  distance  from  the  city,  called  West»hall,mp\ilde4 
the  house  into  a  comfortable  mansion,  v^ith  sultalde 
ofEces,  and  established  a  considerable  spermaceti 
manufactory;  an  art  at  that  time  understood  by 
very  few  houses  in  the  kingdom,  but  v^hich  prov^ 
to  our  adventurer  a  very  profitable  specuIatuHi*    A 
circumstance  occurred,  however,  which  called. bis 
attention  ibr  a  time,  eicclusively  to  the  theatm* 
This  was  no  less  than  a  declaration,  signed  by  aH 
the  performers,  one   excepted,  purporting,  .that 
vnless    Mr.  Palmer  would   discharge   his    acting 
manager,  they  would  throw  up  their  engagements* 
The  gentleman  who  had  thus  unfortunately  excited 
their  resentments  was  the  justly  celebrated  Mr.  JLee, 
father  of  the  very  worthy  author  of  the  Recess,  and 
many  other  elegant  productions,  and  of  her  amiable 
end  ingenious  sister^,  now  living  at  Bathi  ii)  the 
esteem  of  the  public,  and  love  qf   their  friends, 
Mr*  Lee  was  undoubtedly  an  actor  of  uncommon 
talents,  but  somewhat  more  rigid  in  hi^  management^ 
^d,  perhaps^  too  impetuous  in  bi^  disposition.    Mn 
I'almer,  though    always  a  stanch  Ipver  of  indcr 
pendence,  and  a  promoter,  as  it  will  hereafter  h^ 
aeen,  of  every  species  of  honQqrable  reform,  was, 
nevertheless,  a  supporter  of  good  government,  and 
of  course,  he  did  not  submit  to  threats  and  comr 
Innations^  but,  mounting  his  horse,  he  sallied  fqrtLi 
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on  a  theatrical  tour  many  hundred  miles,  for  he 
tnumphed  over  distance  on  every  occasion.  In  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  he  examined  the  strength  of 
most  of  the  provincial  companies  in  the  kingdom ; 
from  these  he  selected  a  new  set  of  performers^  who 
were  approved  by  the  public,  and  he  parted  with 
the  insurgents. 

'In  the  ensuing  season,  the  manager  embracing 
another  situation,  he  appointed  the  actor  who  alone 
had  adhered  to  his  engagement,  as  his  successor,  a 
gentleman  universally  well  known  and  beloved  at 
Bath,  for  his  integrity,  good  sense,  and  merit,  both 
public  and  private,  the  late  Mr.  Keasbury,  who 
afterwards,  conjunctly  vnXh  Mr.  Dimond,  purchased 
the  patent,  we  believe,  for  20,oooL 

From  the  success  of  these  excursions,  and  seccmd 
trial  of  his  talents  for  negotiation,  he  was  induced 
to  pay  a  more  marked  attention  to  the  interests  of 
the  theatre ;  and,  for  some  years  after,  he  regulariy 
took  a  survey  of  most  of  the  companies  of  the  king* 
dom.  He  had  a  list,  constantly  fresh  and  augment- 
ing,  of  every  person  of  any  promise,  to  whom  he 
might  resort  as  occasion  demanded.  Dimond, 
Henderson,  the  late  Mr.  Edwin,  and  that  theatrical 
wonder  of  the  times,  Mrs.  Siddons,  with  many 
other  performers  of  the  highest  order,  first  evinced 
their  genius  under  his  fostering  auspices. 

Mr.  Palmer  had  no  less  success  in  his  solicitation 
for  a  patent  to  the  Bristol  theatre,  which  soon  after 
was  united  to  that  of  Bath.  At  this  period  of  his 
theatrical  success,  perhaps  few  men,  in. point  of 
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personal  agility  as  well  as  energy  of  mind^  could  sur- 
pass Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  well  known  to  have  been 
a  common  practice  with  him,  either  by  relays  of 
his  own^  or  by  post-horses,  to  ride  from  Bath  t(( 
London  in  a  day,  and  not  unfrequently  to  dinner, 
and  in  the  same  manner  to  measure  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  on  the  concerns  of  others  as  well 
as  his  own,  which  were  at  that  time  chiefly  to  sup* 
ply  his  theatres  with  a  succession  of  good  actors. 

But  out  of  these  comparatively  unimportant  mo- 
tives  of  travel,  sprung  the  first  ideas  of  that  noble 
object,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  of  so  much 
consequence  to  the  riches  and  commerce  of  his  coun- 
try, and  of  which  it  will  be  at  once  a  pleasing  and 
painful  duty  to  speak  copiously  and  unreservedly  in 
the  progress  of  this  memoir.  John  Palmer  still  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  many  mercantile  con- 
cerns $  he  dedicated  a  due  proportion  to  various 
plans  for  the  improvement  and  interest  of  hia 
favourite  native  city,  particularly  of  the  old  town ; 
and  to  the  wisdom  of  these  plans  the  inhabitants 
are  even  now  so  partial,  that  they  believe,  if  they 
had  been  universally  pursued,  they  would  have 
saved  their  property  from  the  depreciation  it  has 
experienced. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  filled  all  the  honorary  offices  of 
the  city  of  Bath  with  the  highest  degree  of  credit. 
His  mayoralty  will  long  be  remembered,  as  it  was  ^ 
marked  with  strong  features  of  loyalty,  magnificence, 
and  benevolence,  at  a  period  of  uncommon  public 
difficulty.    During  his  mayoralty^  Mr.  Palmer  pub- 
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Kshed  a  letter  r«c6mm^nding  A  general  dubseriptidn 
for  the  service  of  govemrncnt:  themeMure  wasadopt^ 
td  by  ministers ;  and  the  relation  of  Mr.  Pkhkier, 
Mr.  Long,  and  his  sisters,  paid  their  subscription 
of  3000  guineas,  and  Mr.  Palmer  himself,  being  the 
first  in  the  kingdom  tvho  proposed  it,  subscribed  a 
due  share  of  his  fortune,  id  conformity  with  the 
Spirit  of  his  publication. 

A  week  after  the  publication  of  the  letter  to  which 
we  allude,  appeared  a  second,  the  object  of  which 
Was,  to  recommend  a  subscription  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  loan,  and 
the  expence  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
if  found  ABSOLUTELY  KECisSAHY.  This  fetter 
is  a  kind  of  animated  expostulatioa  on  the  expe- 
diency of  those  plans  he  had  previously  set  forth. 
In  both  the  one  and  the  other  he  actc^  purely  and 
^warmly  from  the  unbounded  impulfe  of  a  b^evo- 
lent  disposition,  without  communicating,  he  tells  ui, 
with  any  person  whatever  but  his  kinsman,  Mr. 
Long,  who  is  considered  as  one  of  the  richest  com* 
moners  in  England,  and  whose  secret  and  unostenta- 
tious acts  of  liberality  are  only  known  t6  hia  own 
bosom,  and  the  very  few  who  are  necessarily  in  his 
confidence. 

But  praise-worthy  as  all  these  operations  of  an 
active  mind  certainly  are,  and  much  as  Mr.  Palmer's 
friends,  in  particular,  and  the  respectable  cities  of 
Bath  and  Bristol  in  general,  are  benefited  by  the 
exertions  of  a  sagacious  and  upright  magistrate  s  and 
much,  a]so>  as  is  due  to  the  principal  proprietor  of  a 


rational  flmusement,  the  conduct  of  which  we  have 
traced  to  the  sources  of  a  wise  bead  and  d  good  heart; 
and  ahhough  these  of  themselves^  when  cottibined  in 
fhe  character  of  any  individual^  constitute  a  veff 
estimable  member  of  the  empire,  the  value  of  John 
Palmer  to  that  empire  would  be  weighed  in  a  very 
partial  scale  indeed  were  we  to  neglect,  or  even  slightly 
to  mention,  that  circumstance  which  is  powerful 
enough  to  turn  the  balance  in  his  favour,  as  para^ 
mount  to  all  the  rest,  in  a  public  estimate,  were  there 
none  other  t»  be  conjoined. 

We  have  been  at  pome  pains  to  gather  the  mate* 
rials  of  the  life  of  this  gentlen^,  iildependent  of  the 
grand  project,  the  attainment  of  which  forms  the 
acm6  of  his  characteTi  and  wilU  in  respect  of  public 
utility,  perpetuate  his  name  while  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  or  the  country  itself,  has  existence. 

In  considering  this  gteat  and  magnificent  object, 
(his  plan  for  the  reform  and  improvement  of  the 
poMs  of  the  united  kingdoms),  our  inquiries  must  be 
directed  for  beyond  the  cities  of  Bristol  or  Bath, 
whence  we  liave  gleaned  the  incidents  of  his  early 
life,  his  school  habits,  his  connectiotis,  and  an  ac^ 
count  of  his  general  affairs,  in  which  traits  he  may 
resemble  a  thousand  other  ingenious  and  good  men. 
We  must  carry  4ui  investigations  on  the  point  aK 
luded  to  into  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  island ; 
we  must  extend  our  scrutiny  far  beyond  its  boun- 
daries; we  must  press  the  research  to  our  fair  de- 
pendencies on  the  allied  kingdom  $  tve  must  even 
pasa  the  ienti  attd,  frttfldfht  Iresiilt  of  the  whole  sur- 
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vey,  we  shall  see  how  far  the  services  of  John  Palmer 
have  gone  towards  cementing  the  great  union  of  the 
empire,  by  facilitating  and  guarding  the  vitals  of  that 
union,  its  trade,  its  riches,  and  its  affections^  and  how 
far  every  individual  that  composes  that  union>  whether 
king,  minister,  or  merchant,  Hibernians  Englishman, 
or  North  Briton,  owes  him  gratitude  and  honour. 

And  in  these  inquiries  we  shall  follow  the  laudable 
example  of  the  very  commissioners  who  searched  and 
analyzed  his  plan  before  they  made  their  reports,  by 
examining  every  evidence  and  eyery  party  for  and 
against,  selected  from  a  body  of  evidence  and  mass  of 
information ;  nay,  zealous  of  truth,  we  will  re-exa- 
mine their  examinations,  and  re-analyze  their  analysis. 

The  history  of  the  post-ofHce  reform,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  therewith,  though  voluminous 
in  detail,  and  lying  in  a  mass  of  materials^  is  suscepr 
tible  of  abridgment ;  and,  as  it  is  more  or  less  in- 
teresting to  ail  conditions  of  readers,  we  shall  here 
smile  on  the  labour  to  present  the  public  with  a  very 
brief,  indeed,  but  true  abstract  of  the  events  and  the 
circumstances  in  connection  with  it,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  grand  object  of  public  good  conceived  and 
executed  by  this  extraordinary  man. 

Mr.  Palmer  having  been  suspended  from  the  con- 
duct and  further  improvement  of  this  great  national 
object,  from  some  trifling  disputes,  and  resisting  the 
commands  of  the  post-master-general,  which  could 
not  possibly  have  occurred,  had  Government  ren- 
dered him  independent;  of  tljpir  authority  to  conduct 
his  planaccording  to  J)isown  judgment  only»  as 
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they  had  solemnly  agreed  to  do,  and  his  profits  from 
the  per  centage  on  the  net  improved  revenue  of  the 
post*ofiice  for  life,  as  settled  by  that  Government^ 
being  in  defiance  of  such  agreement  modified  and 
fashioned  by  themselves,  and  in  breach  of  public 
faiths  most  unjustly  limited  to  30001.  per  annum  ^ 
he  was  informed  by  his  counsel  that  he  could  ob- 
tain no  redress  in  any  of  the  judicial  courts,  or  by 
a  jury,  from  his  having  made  his  agreement  with 
an  officer  of  the  crown :  by  their  advice  therefore 
he  applied  to  the  House  of  Commons,  requesting 
an  investigation  of  his  claims  and  conduct.   A  coran' 
mittee  was,  in  consequence,  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose,  and  the  evidence  taken  before  them  being 
printed  and  laid  before  the  house,  the  honourable 
Mr.  Pierrepoint,  after  a  short  and  able  exordium 
on  the  great  national  benefits  derived  from  the  plan, 
on  Mn  Palmer's  merits  and  exertions,  and  the  fur- 
ther public  advantage  to  be  expected  from  them, 
and  on  the  acknowledgment  of  both  post-mastcrs- 
general,  in  their  evidence,  of  his  ability  and  most 
perfect  integrity,  proceeded  to  state  the  folio  win  j^ 
amongst  various  other  facts,  established  before  the 
committee,  and  reported  by  them  to  the  House,   It 
appeared,  from  this  report^  that  Mr.  Palmer's  con- 
tract with  Government  was,  that,  if  he  should  be 
able  to  carry  his  plan  into  execution  for  extendin? 
and  improving  the  posts,  and  for  the  more  safe,  ex- 
peditious, and  regular  conveyance  of  the  mails,  he 
was  to  have  for  his  life  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  or 
the  fortieth  part  onl/,  of  all  the  future  net  increased 
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revenue  of  the  post-office ;  but,  in  case  of  hilure^ 
he  was  not  to  receive  a  shilling  for  his  sacrifices  in 
the  neglect  of  his  other  concerns,  cxpences,  nouble, 
&c- '  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  during  the  sixty 
years  preceding  this  agreement,  notwithstanding  the 
great  increase  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country  through  so  long  a  period,  the  net  revenue 
of  the  post-office  had  experienced  no  increase  what- 
ever, except  what  it  derived  from  an  alteration  in 
the  postage  and  the  restriction  on  franks,  laid  on  in 
1 764-5  ;  on  the  contrary,  for  the  nine  years  preced- 
ing the  adoption  of  Mr.  Palmer's  plan,  it  had  de- 
creased 13,1981.  13s.  per  annum. 

Mr.  Palmer  having,  after  some  years  perseverance 
against  a  continued  opposition,  elFected  his  plan, 
and,  agreeable  to  his  stipulation,  never  having,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  period,  received  one  shilling 
from  Government,  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  in 
formed,  that  they  wished  a  variation  to  be  made  in 
the  plain  and  specific  agreement  before-mentioned; 
and  it  was  proposed,  instead  thereof,  that  he  should 
accept  a  patent   appointment  for  life  under  the 
crown,  with  a  salary  of  1,5001.  per  annum,  and  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  all  future  net  increase  of  the 
post-office   revenue   beyond  240,000!.  which  Mr, 
Palmer  consented  to,  though  it  was  750I.  per  annum 
less  than  his  original  agreement. 

Conformably  to  this  modification,  mutually  agreed 
to  by  both  parties,  a  draft  of  an  appointment  for  life 
under  the  crown  was  drawn  up  at  the  Treasury;  and, 
to  prevent  future  obstruction  and  injury  to  the  public, 
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fliat  Mn  Palmer  might  bekft  to  his  own  judgment 
in  the  improyement  aiki  conduct  of  his  -plan,  inde«» 
pendent  of  any  controul  whatever  j  this  arrange^ 
ment,  -however,  did  not  take  eflfect,  because  the 
attorney-general  thought  a  new  act  of  Parliament 
necessary  to  confirm  it. 

The  Board  of  Treasury  being  unwilling  to  apply 
for  this  act,  Mr.  Palmer  was  unable  to  obtain  a  com^ 
pletion  of  this  promised  appointment, and  ptxx^eeded 
in  the  extension  of  his  plans  with  the  limited  autho- 
rity he  was  obliged  for  the,  present  to  act  with,  ne- 
cessarily depending  on  the  faith  and  protection  of 
liis  employers. 

The  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  appomted  by  the 
,  House  of  Commons  fiirther  reported  as  follows : 

**  The  opposition  which -Mr.  Palmer  experienced 
from  the  oldest  and  Mesf  officers  in  the  service,  wh« 
represented  his  plan  not  only  to  be  jmpracticabk> 
but  dangerousto  commerce  and  the  revenue,  induce4 
us  to  examine  and  weigh  with  great  atteution  the 
numerous  documents  and  informations  wUJch  have 
been  furnished  us  by  both  parties,,  in  opposition  to, 
and  in  support  of,  the  measure;  in  consequence 
whereof  we  are  enabled  to  state,  th^t  Mr.  Palmer 
has  exceeded  the  expectations  which  he  l¥JjJ  forth 
in  his  first  proposal,  \%ith  regard  to  the  disfatch  and 
the  txptncei  at  the  same  time  that  the  revenue  ii 
augmented,  answers  are  returned  to  letters  in  less 
than  half  the  time,  and  with  a  dt^ffit  of  piioctuality 
never  experienced  before:  the  expencc  is  at  a  fess 
rate  per  mile  than  upon  the  old  plan,  and  has 
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fully  perforBfd  Mt'put  cf  i^maJBU  wMsk  t»  ikm  mUmnUf/ 
•f  tbe  {mblic.  We.^ie  abo  of  CfiUtet  (^Hdeh  indeed  it  it  in- 
possible  to  doubc)  duK  if  a  pMnc  M  boon  ffMCed  to  Mr.  Ftl- 
nor,  as  originally  intended^  podu^g  wlycli  baa  tinoe  pasted  could 
have  depirived  him  of  the  benefit  of  his  agreement ;  because  all 
fbat  u  impnted  sow  lo  Mr.  Palmer,  ariset  froai  mmndciitandiDg 
and  disputes  betureen  the  Post-Master-Geoeral  and  hiiD»  and 
which  could  aever  have  existed  if  a  patent  had  been  granted  ta 
him  as  onginidly  intended,  under  whicht  he  eonld  not  hare  been» 
in  any  respect,  dependent  on  the  Post-Master-General.  We  are 
also  of  optnioa»  that  though  by  the  appttatment  which  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Palmer 9  diferent  from  that  originally  intended,  he  was  made 
subject  to  the  controol  of  the  Post-Master-General  (faecause,  by 
the  constitution  of  the  Pott  Office,  at  establiihed  by  act  of  parfia- 
mentf  no  patent  could  be  granted  to  him  by  which  he  was  to  act 
independently  of  the  Pott-Master-Geoeral),  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
the  above-mentioned  evidence  which  ought  to  deprive  ftdm  of  the 
benefit  of  his  ;^reement,  nor  wbich^puld,  ia  a  const  of  jattioe» 
have  that  effect.  It  is  established  by  this  evidence,  that  the  pubRc 
derived  from  Mr.  Palmer's  exertions  all  the  benefit  which  he  had 
held  forth  as  likely  to  accrue  from  them,  and  that  he  acted  mkk 
diligence,  and  with  perfea  integrity  in  the  discharge  of  his  do^.' 

.  J.  MAirsrxai.w«     > 
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4pr/7a8,  1799.  William  Adam. 

He  then  moved  some  resolutions  on  Mr.  Palmer's 
merits  and  agreement;  in  which,  after  a  most  inte* 
resting  and  animated  debate,  as  correctly  given  hj 
Woodfall  mhisParliamentaiyRcports.it  was  moved, 
"  That  the  chairman  do  leave  the  chair/'  which 
being  carried,  precluded,  for  that  time,  any  deter- 
mination on  the  resolutions.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  in  some  more  favourable  moment 
justice  may  be  done  to  Mr.  Palmer's  claims,  and  a 

due 


due  regard  paid  to  the  interests  of  his  family;  that 
he  may  be  allowed  to  restore  his  plan  to  its  origiDal 
perfection  (it  having  miserably  fallen  off  since  his 
suspension) :  and  that  he  may  be  fully  empowered 
to  exert  his  talents,  and  carry  his  other  ideas  into 
execution  for  the  benefit  of  the  country^. 

In  addition  to  these  extracts  from  the  preceedings 
before  F^liament,  on  a  subject  so  interesting,  we 
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*  Mr*  Pierrepointt  who  moved  the  order  of  the  day  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Palmer,  the  late  Comptroller  6f 
the  Post-OflSce,  after  a  Idminotis  speeth  to  prove,  d  self^tvidM 
demonstration ^  that  the  rights  of  that  gentleman  having  been  for* 
felted  were  inalienabie,  asked  the  two  noble  Lords  at  the  head  of 
the  Post  Office,  viz.  Lord  Walstngham  and  the  Earl  of  Chester* 
field,  **  whether  they  ev6r  had  any  reason  to  entertain  a  doubt  of 
the  personal  integrity  0^  Mr.  Palmer?'^  the  joint  answer  to  which 
was,  **  jV^,  never  in  the  smallest  degree.^ 

Mr.  Pirrepotnt  observed  upon  Uib,  that  nothing  could  be  moH 
decisive,  respecting  the  unblemished  integrity  of  the  claimant ;  of 
course,  all  malversation,  from  whatever  quarter,  or  to  whatever 
purpose,  fell  to  the  ground. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  volame,  we  have  to  regret  the  lost 
of  this  amiable  and  worthy  young  Gentleman,  who  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  a  too  rigid  and  anxious  discharge  of  his  duty,  in  the  camp 
in  Scotland,  that  brought  on  a  txsti^  illness,  which  so  rapidly 
increased  from  the  neglect  and  inconveniences  of  the  situation^ 
that  he  returned  only  to  Tboresby  to  expire  in  the  arms  of 
his  despairing  pareotf,  Lord  and  Lady  Newarkf  Exclusife 
of  thb  severe  lost  to  hii  family  and  friends,  in  one  of  the  most 
xealous,  the  warmest,  and  most  affectionate  characters,  the  public 
are  deprived  of  a  Gentleman  of  the  most  promising  talents,  an  4 
as  independent  and  patriotic  a  spirit  as  ever  honoured  a  Bridsh 
Parliament. 
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cannot  but  lament  our  want  of  room  to  insert  othcri 

Irom  the  evidence  on  this  singular  case.  We  will, 
however,  vent-ure  to  insert  one  extract  from  a  mass 
of  papers  in  the  evidence  laid  before  the  house  of 
Commons^of  the  objections  to  his  plan  frcKn  the  Post* 
Office,  and  his  answer ;  as  it  partly  shews  the  state 
ef  the  posts  previous  to  his  refof  m,  his  intended 
imjwovement,  and  how  clearly  and  fiiUj  his  mind 
had  been  exercised  in  this  complicated  and  extensive 
undertaking.  It  manifests,  like  wise,  the  contempt  and 
>ndi|;natk>n  w}th  which  his  plan  was  coiisidered  by 
the  Offices,  its  magnitude  and  difHcuties^  and  the 
adarmijag  consequences  threatenrd  to  himself  in  it9 
^ilure,  as  well  as  the  plain  and  clear  reasoning,  good 
sense,  and  more  than  all,  the  good  temper  in  Mr. 
Palmer's  reply. 

MjUTMi  from  furthir  §hjtcii0n$  ta  MRvPalmtek'^s  Platu,  f^r  im* 

proving  Posts  of  this  Kingdom. 

^  If  the  present  course  of  the  Post  is  to  be  sltered,  the  whofe 

system  of  conduetiog  the  Bye  and  Cross-road  Letter  bnsines 

must  go  through  an  enture  change.    The  taxing  and  drculating 

of  letters  matt  be  new  modelled  at  every  Post-Office  in  the  King- 

dom^  new  and  uncertain  channels'  mnst  be  fotmd  oat  for  die  con^ 

reyance  of  them  at  difibreat  turns  into  other  roads  and  br»ache5» 

and  new  checks  and  accounts  mnst  be  tnrented  to  answer  a  sew 

mode  of  conveyance;  of  all  of  which  evtty  officer^  now  employed 

to  manage  that  branch  of  Uie  Revenue,  will  have  to  infoim  then- 

selves,  and  of  many  other  particulars,  before  diey  can  be  able  to 

issue  proper  mstructions  to  the  Deputy  Post-Masters  for  the& 

xondttct;   and  thb  business  v(ri]l  be  varying,  as  Mr.  pALMsa 

proceeds  farther  into  the  execution  of  this  Plan«  which  will  be  a  work 

cf  infinite  Mbour  and  much  timei  and  it  ie  apprehended  will  not 
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be  perfect  at  lisc-^^very  PoiNTbwaki  tke  Bye  ttad  Crbst-RoAdt 
it  a  centne  to  itael^  and  iKe  dutf  <if  k  variei  from  tht  aext  oflk# 
in  some  liegree  more  or  less*  as  tbe  sitoation  of  those  offices  tmf 
happen  to  be.^«^Not  general  ktt  parttcoiar  instructions  must  be 
prepared  for  each  Deputy,  adapted  t#  tile  ciicwnstancei  of  tk< 
sicoatabn  4)£  his  office,  and  ihb  is  to  be  done  with  above  300  Post*' 
Towns ;  should  tke  whole  ttcheme  be  pot  into  executsob  at  oncc^. 
mast  be  a  week  of  gmit  care  and  hibmr,  and  to  do  it  by  piece* 
nealy  the  time  and  ^fficuky  will  be  infinisely  greater,  and  the 
confttssion  more  encreased,  for  What  iaay  be  done  on  one  part  of 
a  road*  if  but  a  branch,  m  a  Cioss^road  communicadon  should  be 
afterwards  altered^  the  #hole  business  must  be  done  over  again  | 
and  if  an  entire  road  was  completed,  (it  may,  for  argument  sake^. 
be  said  the  Chester,)  jeti  when  either  the  North  or  the  Briiiu4 
road  is  settled,  then  all  the  Communications  between  tbem 
must  go  through  anodier  long  and  cediour  arrangement.  le 
is  very  confidemly  asserted*  froM  what  has  been  reported;  of  th» 
manner  Mr.  pALMSa  proposed  to  establish,  lor  the  speedy  con* 
veyance  of  the  Mails*  that  from  the  &rs$  outset  of  it,  it  Will  very? 
considerably  reduce  the  profe  arulng  from  the  new  rates  of  postv 
age  on  Letters,  not  only  passing  i^oa  the  Byt  and  Cross-roads« 
but  likewise  to  and  firom  London*  if  it  Ss  meant  to  alter  the  pre-4 
sent  coarse  of  the  Post.  The  bjuries  aAd  confusion  eaipched  tia' 
arise  from  such  a  measure*  cannot  be  too  of^n  or  t6o  strongly  re<J 
presented.  Mr.  Palmbr*s  idea  seems  chiefly  cbnfined  toezpe* 
dition*  on  straight  and  the  nearest  Turnpike  Roads*  and  to  tha£ 
purpose  tytry  other  consideration  must  give  way ;  and  where  hii 
plan  is  defective  or  impracticable,  it  most  be  patched  up,  by  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  old  mode  of  conveyance*  so  that  if  so  mucli 
of  his  plan  ts  may  be  practicable  was  to  be  carried  into  execiH 
tion*  it  would  then  be  but  an  imperfect  piece  of  business,  Mr^ 
Palmer  in  his  answer  says*  *' The  Contract  from  Bristol  vol 
**  Portsmouth*  is  for  those  Cross-Posts,  which  Mr.  All  as  in 
''  his  observations  upon  my  plan,  and  in  the  conversation  at  Mr. 
"  PiTT*s*  particularly  selected  as  utterly  impossible  to  be  effi^t* 
**  ed,  I  therefore  thought  it  more  fair  for  me,  to  try  the  most  dif- 
'*  ficult  first*  and  have  not  the.  least  doubt  ef  making  tKem.aft^tx« 
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'«  feet  tnd  regalar,  is  the  new  Post  from  Bristol  to  XodAmi  ;**  xH 
tint  can  be  selected  froni  Mr*  Palmer's  Answer*  in  order  to  6b^ 
viate  the  objections  mentioned  above*  is,  that  the  Stage-Coads 
Master  will  contract  to  cany  the  Cross-Post  fironi  Bristol  thiougb 
^e  Bradford  Branch,  to  Devizes,  and  the  Mails  to  and  from  Bris- 
tol, Bath,  Salisbury,  Southaapteo,  uui  PortsiBdutliy  Sec.  and  to 
and  from  Exeter,  and  the  intermediate  places^  crery  day  in  the 
week*  To  come  at  a  more  particuhur  Icnewledge  m£  Mr.  Pal« 
MiR*s  intentions  of  conveying  the  Croas-Road  I^etsera-  in  the. 
Branch  between  Bath  and  Salisbury,  and  from  thcaee  to  Ports- 
mouth, it  will  be  proper  to  make  the  following  qvetits,  viz.  IS 
the  Cross-Post  b  to  be  conveyed  between  Bristol,  Bath,  and  tfao 
dodiing  towns  of  Bradford,  Trowbridge,  Melksham^  aad  the 
Devizes,  by  his  Stage-Coach,  and  no  farther,  in  the  Salisbory 
Branch,  how  is  the  present  line  of  commuaicatioa  between  die 
before*mentioned  towns,  u  also  Marlborough  witli  Laringtoor 
and  Tinhead,  and  the  clothing  towns  of  Westbory*  Waraiinsterr 
and  Heytesbury,  and  the  villages  in  the  Bourne  to  Si^biuy,  to  be 
kept  up  i  And  how  is  the  correspondence  between  BnuUbid, 
Trowbridge,  Melksham,  the  Deviies,  and  Marlborough*  witL 
Salisbury,  Hartferd-Bridge,  Basingstoke,  Andover,  Amesbury^ 
Odiam,  Alton,  PetersfieU,  Havant,  Portsmouth,  Gosport,  Fasc-^ 
kam,  Southampton,  Isle  of  Wight,  Lymington,  Winchester, 
Stockbridge,  Pool,  Winboume,  Blandford,  Warebam,  Corfo- 
Castle,  Dorchester,  Weymooth,  Bridport,  Lyme,  Shaftesbury* 
Mere/  Wiacanton,  Heydon,  and  Sherborne,  10  be  carried  on  ? 
If  the  Stage-Coach  from  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Salisbury,  to  Sooth- 
ampton,  and  Portsmoathf  is  not  to  go  through  Stockbridge,  Win. 
Chester,  and  Fareharo,  which  is  the  present  course  of  the  Post, 
from  Salibbury  to  Portsmouth,  and  from  which  the  letters  for 
Alton,  Odiam,  Petersfield,  Gosport,  Southampton,  Isle  of 
Wight,  Lymington,  and  Rumsey,  at  present  branch  oflT^  bow  is 
the  coromanicaiioo  to  be  preserved  between  Gosport,  Farehanw 
Pctersfield,  Alton,  Odiam,  Rumsey,  Winchester,  and  Stock- 
bridge,  with  all  the  towns  and  places  between  Salisbitry,  Brad- 
ford, Bath,  and  Brbtol  ?  And  if  the  communication  by  the  old 
branchi  batiNecn  Bath  and  SalUbary,  is  cut  off  at  the  Dcviaes. 
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iioir  tre  the  letters  from  Hampthire,  and  most  parts  of  Dorset* 
fthire»  for  the  Devizes,  Marlborough*  Melkshaai»  Trowbridget 
and  Bradford,  to  be  conveyed  ?  When  these  questions  are  an- 
f  wered*  another  rery  important  point  most  be  settled,  viz.  The 
times  of  the  arrival  anddepartare  of  the  Cross-Road  Mails,  at 
the  difJerent  offices,  whether  by  Stage-Coaches,  or  by  any  other 
means,  so  as  to  prevent  any  impediment  or  delay  of  the  corret* 
pondence  of  the  towns  before  mentioned,  to  other  parts  of  the 
Jungdom  ;  and  this  calculation  most  be  formed  with  great  jodg* 
ment  and  exactness  with  regard  to  the  Bye  and  Cross-Road  cor- 
respondence in  general,  in  order  that  those  Mails  may  ftll  in 
with  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  London  Muls,  at  particolar 
towns  in  their  passage;  that  letters  may  be  forwarded  by  them» 
without  putting  the  revenue  to  an  additional  expencc,  by  send- 
ing the  Crois-Road letters  forward  by  a  distinct  conveyance.    To 
lllostrate  this  matter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  a  case  of  a  let- 
ter from  Dublin,  to  Penzance  in  Cornwall. — From  Holyhead, 
this  letter  is  conveyed  by  the  Mail,  for  London  to  Chester,  and 
irom  thence  to  Exeter,  it  is  conveyed  by  the  Cross  at  Exeter, 
it  falls  4n  with  the    Mail  from  London  to   the  West,   and 
is  conveyed  from  Exeter  by  that  Mail  to  Penzance,      By 
these  mean^  there  is  abput  217  miles  of  additional  Expence 
4)f  riding  work  sjtved  to  the  revenue^     Upon  the  whole,  the 
4nore  Mr*  Palh^rU  Plan  is  considered,  the  greater  number  of 
difficulties  and  objectiodt  start  to  its  ever  being  carried  completely 
into  execution ;  and  whatever  additional  expence  or  loss  may  %u 
tend  the  revenucj  or  uaconvenience,  iiyuries,  and  confnsioi^  beftU 
ihe  ptvblic  correspondence,  the  Officers  belonging  to  the.  Post 
0ffice  oughX  not  to  be  censured  for  them,  who  have,  to  the  best 
•I  their  judgment  and  experience,  given  their  separate  opinions 
agabst  the  utility  and  practicability  of  the  Sd^e^i^  it^  t^to :  And  it 
may  with  the  greatest  truth  be  asserted,  thpse  opinions  have  not  been 
formed  in  a  dislike  to  new  and  feasible  Plans,  for  Improvement 
.  and  Reform,  nor  in  an  obstinatp  ettachment  to  long  habits  and  old 
customs,  nor  to  any  me«n  sinister  view  of  retaining,  if  any  there 
;ire,  Perquisites  eiypyed  under  tl^Old  Establishment,  which  there 
^  not.— Lastly*  where  difficulpes  shall  arise,  either  Iq  respect  to 
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die  circid4tion  of  iMXcn,  or  in  tncing  ootn  ^^  6xmg  ibc  pro- 
pex  Tjjces,  which  cam  only  be  doius  bf  puiAuing  i^e  louta  of  the 
Suge-Coaches,  and  koowing  where  they  chang/e.  Horset,  is  ofdy 
to  charge  the  Letters  by  the  Stages  or  disuoces,  in.  fonmag  Qhtd^ 
Accoonts>  to  be  kept  of  the  produce  of  theiD»  or  any  o^r  master 
belooging  to  the  management  of  Letters  or  when  ^om|Uainu  ane 
made  of  inconvemencies^  or  injuries*  suttained  by  lodividuals,  in 
their  usoal  correspondence,  in  consequence  of  the  mltccadon  of  the 
present  route  of  the  Posts  by  the  new  Plan,  sbou)d  it  befoonut  g«» 
neral,  or  if  greater  and  more  beneficial  Improrexocncs  can  be 
given  to  correspondence  by  any  alteration  of  ijt  after  it  bat  been 
established,  and  m  what  manner*  and  by  whom  arc  these  points 
to  be  se.ttled  ?  But  the  mode  of  doing  this*,  most  be  fouod  put  hf 
the  Inventor  of  this  new  mode  of  conveyance*  whp  alone  ahoold 
be  responsible  for  any  injury  or  impediment  the  public  oorrea- 
pondence  may  sustain,  through  any  fault  or  defect  ^  the  fornub- 
tion  of  his  chimerical  Plan  of  Improvement  and  Refonn  ;  all 
these  foregoing  observations  comprehend  a  vcrj  tnuJ)  part  only  of 
the  kingdom." 


Extract /ram  Mr.  Palmer's  Atuw^r  ta  thcfurtktr  Qbjtctiams^ 

<<MR.PALMiais  fully  aware  of  every  temporary  injury  that 
may  possibly  arise  to  correspondence,  or  to  the  Revenue  of  the 
General  Post-Office*  by  any  practical  failure  in  his  plan,  nod  is 
sufficiently  guarded  against  them  all*  excqiting  only  the  mischief 
that  may  arise  to  hb  Plan*  to  correspondence,  and  the  Rcvenae 
of  the  General  Post-Office  from  the  machinations  of  the  Poet- 
Officers*  These  he  shall  endaavour*  as  far  as  possible^  to  guard 
against;  and  thongh  unfortunately  it  may  not  be  in  his  power  to 
prevent*  he  will  uke  sufficient  care  to  expose  the  authors  of  tkem, 
be  they  who  they  may,  sensible  as  he  must -be*  that  they  will  use 
every  possible  means  to  complete  theb  prophecies. 

'*  To  answer  further*  these  additional  remarks  of  M n  Al  1 1  n's 
were  only,  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  again  andagaiu;  and» 
after  all  that  can  be  written  on  the  subject*  it  must  depend  on  what 
I  do,  and  my  ability  in  carrying  my  Plan  into  exiCuticBi^  father 
than  on  arguments  and  refutations.  .      « 

^It 


**  It  inay»  However,  be  expected,  that  I  skould  say-sometUng; 
more  in  answer  to  bit  qoerieti  bis  statement  of  the  perfection  of 
present  Cross-Posts,  and  the  alarm  he  endeavours  to  excite  of  tho 
ruin  that  must  fall  on  them,  on  Correspondence,  and  the  Revenue* 
by  my  Plan,  though  he  professes  to  know  nothing  of  it,  and  only 
to  guess  at  my  intentions,  and  to  speak  on  reports  of  what  I  mean 
to  do*    I  should  really  have  no  objection  to  open  the  whole  of 
my  Plan  to  rheO£ice,  would  it  answer  any  other  purpose  than  ex- 
citbg  further  delays^  disputes,  and  objections,    i  shall,  however* 
thus  far  say  of  the  present  Cross-Posts  in  general,  and  my  in- 
tended improvements  of  t}iem,  that  being  fully  of  opinion,  on  the 
strictest  examination,  that  they  are  established  on  very  wrong  and 
9ustaken  principles,  I  intend*  wherever  I  find  their  circnicouft 
routes  injariotts  to  correspondence,  to  carry  them  at  £ir  as  I  con* 
veniently  can  in  direct  lines  through  principal  Towns,  and  to  ac* 
commodate  those  I  leave  out  of  the  present  chain,  by  branches^ 
fitting  them  in  of  course,  at  proper  hours,  widi  the  direct  lines 
so  established  ;  and  on  thb  principle  I  engage,  that  Bristol,  and 
Portsmooth,  shall  have  their  Correspondence,  guarded  every  day 
in  the  week,  instead  of  three  days,  and  in  one-third  of  the  time  they 
have    it   at  present,    unguarded.      That  all    the  intermediate 
places,  in  the  present  circnitous  chain*  shall  enjoy,  in  a  great 
degxte,  a  proportionate  improvement  in  their  Posts,  and  this,. 
att  no  greater  Expence  to  the  Office  than  the  old  Establishment*. 
It  is  ass6;ted»  that  I  injured  the  branches  on  the  Qath  Road  and 
the  Cross-Posts,  when  my  Plan  was  first  carried  imo  executioa 
there.    The  contrary  is  the  case,  and  the  Cross-Posts  are.  multi*. 
plied  and  partially  benefited;  and,  though  it  may  appear  strange* 
when  I  am  condemning  the  circuitioos  route  of  the  old  Post,  yet 
this  has  been'  e&cted  by  a  circuitous  route  of  Letters  by  the  new. 
Post,  (d  sixty  miles,  from  Bath  to  Bradford,  instead  of  seven 
miles,  (he  direct  line.     These  Cross- Posts,  and  likewise  from 
Trowbridge,  Westbury,  Warminster,  Heytesbury,  &c.  &c«  with 
Devizes,  Melksham,  Bath,  Bristol,  &c.  &c.  had  only  a  three  days . 
Cross-Post,  which  is  now  exchanged  for  a  diuly  one,  which  has  . 
the  additional  advanttigcof  arriving  and  departing  with  their  Lon^ 
.don  Mail ;  and  this  is  eflfixted  from  the  great  expedition  of  the 
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Mail  Cotch*  wUch  crosses  the  Bradford  and  Devizes  BrancB  at 
Marlborough »  to  which  Office  all  the  Letters  from  these  Towns 
arc  sent  by  the  up-Coach  at  night,  where  they  are  sorted  ao^  dis- 
patched, according  to  thdr  different  directions,  by  the  down- 
Coach  the  next  morning,  by  passing  over  the  ground  so  rapidly, 
and  in  the  night,  which  not  only  thus  extends  and  improves,  boc 
saves  the  expence  of  these  Cross-Posts*  These  Branches  are  fitted 
in,  and  partake  the  benefit  of  the  new  Plan ;  but  the  inhabi- 
Cants  of  the  various  Towns  have  petitioned  Government  to  be  ^ 
lowed  a  Mail- Coach  for  their  personal  convenience  iii  tra veiling, 
and  the  security  of  a  Guard  to  their  Correspondence.  A  Coach 
to  and  from  Marlborough  only,  could  not  answer  to  Proprietors, 
In  obedience  to  commands  from  the  Treasury,  1  have  stated  the 
Terms  on  which  it  can  be  ^ven,  and  it  rests  with  Government  to 
grant  the  Prayer  of  their  Petidon,  or  not,  as  they  may  judge 
proper* 

'^  Mr.  All  B  N  desires  I  will  inform  him,  **  how,  in  my  proposed 
alterations,  I  intend  to  settle  the  various  Cross* Posts,  so  as  to  fit 
In  properly  with  each  other,  and  prevent  any  impediment  or  de. 
lay  in  Correspondence;  for  that  it  requires  great  judgment  and 
exactness  to  do  this,  and  make  them  Ml  in  likewise  with  the  Loo* 
don  Mail,  so  as  to  prevent  any  additional  expeixie  by  conveybg 
them  separately  ?"  To  illustrate  this,  he  states  the  case  of  a  Let- 
ter firom  Dublin  to  Pensaoce;  which  I  beg  leave  to  illustrate  still 
ibrther,  by  stating  the  actual  progress  of  such  Letter.  As  there 
is  only  a  Cross-Post  three  days  in  the  week  from  Ireland  and  Ches* 
ter  to  Penzance,  all  the  Irish  Letters  which  arrive  for  the  West, 
on  the  day  that  Post  does  not  go,  of  course  lay  in  the  Chester 
Office  tweaty-four  hours,  till  the  next  day.  On  the  common  days 
they  likewise  wait  there  many  hours  after  their  arrival,  before  the 
Mail  is  dispatched;  at  Bristol  they  likewise  wait  twenty- four  hours 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Mails  sent  fipom  London  on  the  bye  nights, 
to  be  conveyed  on  with  them  from  Wells,  ^c.  and  on  to  Exeter, 
where  they  again  wait  above  twelve  hours,  to  be  conveyed  on 
with  the  Mails  dispatched  from  London  on  the  general  nights ; 
from  whence  they  proceed  to  Penzance,  at  little  more  than  the 
rate  of  three  miles  an  hour*    Incredible  as  this  may  appear,  such 
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is  rtallf  Ae'ttale  of  these  Posts ;  and*  in  addition  to  it,  ibc  Ge« 

Beral  Post  throQgh  WdU>  Brtdgewater,  Sec  and  Exeter,  iu«  so 

strangely  regolated,  that  two  London  Mails  come  in  and  go  out 

pn  the  same  day*  and  two  days  Mails  arrive,  and  arc  delivered 

together,  in  London ;  so  wonderfully  are  the  General  and  Cross* 

Posts  made  to  benefit  each  other  and  the  Public  !  The  whole  of 

this  Correspondence  I  engage  to  make  perfect  every  day  in  the 

week*  the  Mail  to  arrive  and  depart  at  fixed  hours  each  day*  at  the 

same  rate  of  expence  as  the  old  Establishment ;  and  every  part  of  it 

by  Coaches  guarded,  except  one  or  two  links  from  the  Chester 

Road  to  Birmingham.    To  efiect  this*  a  Coach  will  leave  Holy* 

head,  every  morning*  for  London ;  the  West  Letters  will  be 

^parated  at  Chester*  as  usoal*  and  taken  on  by  this  Coach  to 

§tooe,  Litchfield*  or  Coventry*  as  on  farther  examination  may 

best  suit ;  from  thence  by   Horse  to  Birmingham*   thence  by 

Coach  to  Bath,  or  Bristol  $  thence  by  Coach*  with  the  Wel!s» 

Bridgewater,  &c.  London   Mails  on  to  Exeter*  where  they  will 

ineet  the  Mail-Coach  from  London*  through  Saram ;  and  the 

whole  Mails  be  conveyed  on  together  by  Coaches,  to  Falmouth 

and  Plymouth*     T^^Y  will  proceed  on  with  very  little  delay^ 

where  they  fit  in*  t  may  almost  say*  uniptejruptedly*  and  in  one- 

diird  at  least  the  dme  it  is  at  present  performed  in.    When  Mr* 

Allen*  therefore,  considers  the  present  state  of  these  Posts*  he 

may  reasonably,  I  think,  drop  his  apprehensions  d  any  injury, 

or  impediment  Public  Correspondence  may  sustain  from  myiU' 

merical  Plan  of  Improvement  and  Reform, 

^  J.  PALMER." 

A  publjc  officer  who  will  venture  to  demand  the 
strictest  scrutiny  and  inquisition  into  his  conduct  from 
«uch  a  body  of  men  as  a  British  House  of  Commons, 
ipust  feel  tolerably  secure  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  innocence ;  and  the  event  of  his  examination 
fully  justified  the  prudence,  as  well  as  boldness  of 
the  challenge.  It  is  evident,  that  if  Mr.  P.  had  not 
i^rtunately  combined  in  himself  the  various  requi- 
sites 
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sites  absolutely  necessary  to  such  an  uadeitaking^ 
viz.  large  property,  with  the  spirit  to  hazard  it; 
the  various  talents  it  required  ;  a  mind  and  consti- 
tution to  endure  so  great  fatigue  ;  and  a  perse-t 
vcrance  not  to  be  overcome;  together  with  the 
attachment  and  support  of  numerous  friends  of  high 
rank  and  ability  of  all  parties,  he  never  could  have 
succeeded. 

By  Mr.  Palmer's  original  agreement,  his  com« 
pensation  was  simply  confined  to  his  carrying  his 
plan  into  perfect  and  complete  execution;  by  the 
subsequent  modification  by  Mr.  Pitt  his  reward  was 
lessened,  and  his  labours  increased.  From  this  it 
appears  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of  rendering  Mr. 
Palmer  independent  of  the  Post-office,  that  he  should 
finish  and  conduct  his  plan  according  to  his  own 
ideas,  and  uncontrouled ;  that  he  agreed  to  give  him 
those  powers,  and  fully  meant  and  wished  to  do  it ; 
but,  unfortunately,  an  act  of  parliament  was  neces-% 
sary  to  confirm  this ;  and  here  the  old  establishment, 
and  the  power  and  connection  of  the  oflice  stood  iq 
the  way.  Had  he  said  to  parliament,  confirm  my 
agreement  (and  never  surely  did  minister  make  so 
safe  and  advantageous  a  one),  some  plain  country 
gentleman  or  other  would  most  probably  have  re- 
plied— By  all  means — nothing  can  be  so  proper  as 
this  appointment  of  comptroller-general:  no  man 
in  the  kingdom  so  fit  to  conduct  the  office  as  he 
who  has  so  completely  reformed,  and,  in  a  manner, 
new  created  it;  nor  can  there  be  a  wiser  principle 
than  that  on  which  you  have  made  the  agreement^ 

that 
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tbat  the  conductor  of  the  plan  should  be  advan- 
taged in  proportion  to  its  success  5  and  who,  mdecd, 
should  conduct  his  plans  but  himself:  for  once  let 
us  have  the  man  fitted  to  the  office,  and  no  longer 
the  office  moulded  to  the  man.  Here,  unfortunately, 
was  the  rub.  Governments  of  a  certain  description 
rarely  hazard  the  loss  of  that  patronage  by  whicH 
they  are  strengthened  and  supported.  Here  the  mf- 
nister,  as  we  fear  most  ministers  would  have  don^, 
failed  in  his  engagement;  and  hence  the  natural 
consequences  to  Mr.  Palmer*-his  ruin,  a  complete 
check  to  further  improvements,  and  the  decay  of 
those  already  effected :  for,  wa^  it  possible  for  hini 
to  conduct  his  plan  under  a  power  that  had  opposed 
•  and  condemned  it  uniformly,  by  every  open  as  we/I 
as  insidious  means;  or,  with  the  independent  spirit 
that  has  always  marked  his  character,  long  remain 
in  an  office  whose  abuses  he  had  so  fully  expose, 
and  drawn  upon  it  the  contempt  and  indignation  of 
the  whole  kingdom;  it  was^  indeed,  impossible,  and 
the  very  idea  of  it  absurd.  Nor  can  we  reconcile 
Mr.  Palmer's  being  left  in  this  state,  and  his  agreed 
ments  incomplete,  so  much  to  the  public  loss  as  wefl 
as  his  own,  with  the  acknowledged  general  ability 
and  integrity  of  the  minister,  but  from  the  perplexed 
Btate  of  public  affairs,  and  the .  various  objects  of 
greater  magnitude  that  must  have  possessed  his 
mind. — Much,  certainly,  is  to  be  allowed  to  any 
man  who  ventures  to  hold  that  -  arduous  situation, 
for  the  sacrifices  he  must  himself  occasionaBy  mak* 
of  his  own  pride,  his  interest,  end  his  feelings  to 
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support  this  complicated  miachine  oF  governmenti 
and  to  the  humours  and  the  interests  that  he  must 
€tudy,  gratify,  and  combine,  of  those  who  compose 
its  various  branches.  Perhaps  Mr.  Palmer  would 
have  acted  more  prudently  had  he  made  such  allow- 
ance, and  had  he  left  the  discussions  to  a  quieter 
time,  and  waited  till  peace  had  left  the  minister  lei^ 
sure  and  opportunity  to  have  arranged  this  business 
without  offence  to  his  connections,  and  to  the  per- 
manent advantage  of  the  public  as  w^ell  as  of  his 
family ;  nor  can  we  now  give  up  that  idea,  when 
-we  consider  the  original  support  he  gave  Mr.  Pal- 
mer, that  he  made  the  plan  in  a  manner  his  own, 
and  is  bound  to  protect  it ;  the  handsome  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  of  him  in  the  debate,  and  bis  motion 
to  prevent,  at  that  tin>e,  the  final  decision  upon  it 
by  the  House.  A  noble  lord  (Sheffield)  remarked, 
in  the  course  of  an  animated  speech,  that,  as  the  in* 
tegrity  of  Mr.  Palmer  was  not  impeaiched,  and  as  he 
had  executed  his  plan,  even  beyond  expectatioa, 
or  his  own  proposal,  no  wrangles  in  the  piost-ofSce 
department  should  be  suffered  to  deprive  him  of  his 
promised  reward;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  parliament 
to  encourage  and  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  agreed- 
men  ts  made  for  the  public  benefit.  His  lordship 
•concluded  by  saying,  that  the  city  which  he  had 
the  honour  of  representing,  and,  he  would  add,  the 
whole  kingdom,  are  fully  sensible  of  the  great  ad* 
vantages  that  have  been  derived  from  Mr.  Palmer's 
exertions. 

By  way  of  a  summary  of  what  has  been  said,  it 
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%ill  be  Ht  once  interesting  and  curious  to  see  bj: 
what  progressive  steps  Mr.  Palmer  proceeded  in  his 
career  of  establishing  the  mail-coach  system ;  oppo^ 
ing  all  supplantation,  baffling  all  conspiracy,  and. 
gaining  his  way,  inch  by  inch,  till  the  difficulties  at- 
tached to  the  undertaking  in  itself,  and  perplexed  iu 
the  extreme  by  others,  fall  before  a  patriot  spirit, 
an  undaunted  zeal,  and  an  unwearied  perseverance*. 
Mr.  Palmer,  in  the  course  of  his  frequent  joumies, 
saw  and  felt  the  slowness,  and  the  manifold  imper-f- 
fections  of  the  post;  and  the  correspondence  which 
he  held  with  different  friends  whilst  on  his  tours,  he 
was  often  obliged  to  maintain  by  the  coaches  through 
the  country;  and,  when  he  was  at  his  residence  in 
Bath,  the  great  and  proud  house  of  the  humble 
Allen,  as  Mr.  Pope  called  him,  was  always  staring 
him  in  the  face,  and^  as  he  had  been  heard  to  say^ 
tacitly  reproaching  him.  This  was  a  fresh  circum- 
stance that  swelled  the  great  project  which  was 
ripening  in  his  mind;  and  he  thought,  that  if  Mr. 
Allen^  by  a  slight  alteration  in  the  cross  po^s,  was 
enabled  to  build  such  a  palace,  and  amass  Siuch  4 
fortune,  far  greater  emoluments  might  be  derived  ta 
his  family,  and  far  more  extended  services  might  be 
rendered  to  the  country,  by  an  improvement  to 
broaden  and  regulate  the  direct  posts  of  the  king- 
dom. Inspired,  as  it  were,  with  this  idea,  he  pre* 
pared  his  mind,  by  degrees,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object,  beginning  with  an  examination  of  all 
the  posts  and  post-offices  in  England.  And  now  it 
was  that  he  found  an  Hercjuk^n  labour,  and,  as  it 


afterwards  turned  out,  an  Augean  stable/  requiring 
more  than  the  strength  of  a  Hercules  to  cleanse  it. 
In  every  part  of  the  kingdom  he  found  abuses  of 
such  extent  and  magnitude,  as  woiild  not  possibly 
be  credited  but  by  one  who  thus  minutely  analysed 
them.  But  how  to  remedy  and  bring  into  order  this 
vast,  irregular,  and  complicated  machine^  was  a 
task,  which  the  more  he  viewed  and  considered,  the 
more  he  was  deterred  from  attempting.  At  last  he 
made  up  his  mind  determinately  to  traverse  the 
whole  kingdom  by  the  stage-coaches^  wheresoever 
they  were  established  j  to  observe  the  state  of  the 
roads,  the  time  they  each  occupied  in  performing 
their  joumies  in  winter  and  summer,  how  they  were 
conducted,  how  they  might  be  better  regulated, 
and  made  suitable  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails. 
And  it  may  be  worth  observing,  vhat  in  the  combin- 
ing the  novel  end  complicated  plan  of  conducting  his 
new  theatres  in  two  cities  at  the  same  time,  like 
that  of  his  posts,  the  regulation  was  originally  so 
perfectly  laid  down,  that  no  deviation  has,  in  effect, 
been  hazarded  even  to  this  day. 

In  his  joumies  over  the  kingdom  he  generally  tra« 
veiled,  for  better  observation  and  information  from 
the  coachmen,  on  the  outside,  and  frequently  wit« 
nessed  the  delay  and  danger  to  passengers  from  the 
frequent  stoppages  at  public-houses,  the  drunkenness 
and  brutality  of  drivers,  decayed  coaches  and  horses, 
and  from  the  immense  weights  they  occasionally 
were  loaded  with:  often  having  witnessed  coached 
peaking  down^  and  cattle  dying  on  the  road. 
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In  his  progress,  as  occasion  offered,  in  tolerable 
roads,  and  on  carriages  not  overloaded,  he  tried 
how  far  he  could  obtain  the  time  he  wanted,  by  re- 
peatedly going  over  the  roads,  and  correctly  minut- 
ing down  the  time  lost  in  unnecessary  stoppages, 
and  the  irregular  and  enormous  weights,  ill-con- 
structed and  ill-repaired  carriages^  bad  horses,  and 
the  ground  unequally  and  ill-distributed  in  the  same 
journies  s  likewise,  as  far  as  he  could  obtain  inforr 
mation,  he  observed  the  defects,  as  well  as  the 
course  of  the  posts,  and  how  far  he  could  alter  and 
combine  their  various  and  perplexed  course  and 
business  with  his  coaches;  till  he  was  at  last  fully 
satisfied  he  could  form  such  regulations  as,  with  a 
guard,  under  the  power  of  the  General  Post-Offif:e^ 
to  see  they  were  duly  observed,  and  by  which  the 
mails  and  passengers  might  be  protected,  should 
obtain  every  improvement  in  the  posts  his  most  san- 
guine hopes  had  inspired ;  and  this  with  the  most 
perfect  safety  to  themselves,  and  the  utmost  huma-» 
nity  towards  the  cattk  5  for  where  these  regulations 
are  carefully  observed,  the  labour  to  the  horses  is  in 
general  the  most  easy  of  those  employed  in  any  pul>* 
Kc  carriages  in  the  kingdom— for  the  post-chaisa 
work,  when  there  is  a  run  on  the  road,  and  ma-c 
chines,  by  over-weights,  delays,  and  consequent 
irregular  driving,  and  being  under  no  contnoul,  are 
for  ever  distressing  and  wearing  down  their  cattle^ 
The  regularity  and  speed  obtained  by  the  maiN 
coaches  arise  chiefly  from  no  delays  being  suffered 
^n  the  road  i  as  the  pace  the  horses  travel  does  nol? 
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exceed  the  ordinary  rate  obtained  in  the  pdst« 
chaises ;  the  distances  they  go  are  shorty  over  the 
^ame  ground,  at  the  same  hour,  the  same  pace^  with 
nearly  an  equal  weight  to  draw,  and  that  a  light 
one  for  four  horses;  and  it  is  amazing  the  advantage 
this  regularity  is  of  to  the  cattle,  and  in  point  of 
safety  in  dark  nights,  as  well  as  punctuality^  to  th« 
passenger;  for  no  animal  has  a  more  perfect  memory 
or  sight  than  the  horse  :  it  has  been  noticed,  thatj 
by  constantly  going  over  the  same  grpund^  they  often 
observe  and  avoid  obstructions  that  have  been  care- 
lessly left  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  have  been 
even  known  to  have  set  off  from  an  inn  without  the 
coachman,  and  to  have  run  a  whole  stage  without 
the  driver,  turning  mechanically  out  of  the  way  of 
the  carriages  they  have  met,  and  finishing  their 
course  without  the  least  accident. 

In  the  arranging  of  his  plan,  he  certainly  meant  to 
have  obtained  greater  speed  and  greater  accommo- 
dation for  the  public;  but  as  coi\stant  regularity,  and 
a  fixed  hour  that  may  be  relied  on  for  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  the  posts  as  well  as  passengers^  is  an 
object  almost  as  important  as  the  speed  itself,  and 
to  be  secured  throughout  the  winter  as  well  as  sum- 
mer, he  found  he  could  not  effect  more  but  by  a 
sacrifice  of  humanity,  and  at  an  cxpence  inconsist- 
ent with  his  projected  improvements  of  the  revenue; 
and  if  the  regulations  he  adopted  are  properly  ob- 
served, the  plan  can  never  fall  off.  All  this  has 
Mr.  Palmer  effected;  nay,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
deliberate  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Enquiry, 
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appointed  by  the*  Hotwe  of  Commons,  ^hich  we 
have  adverted  to,  he  has  more  than  fulfilled  every  part 
of  his  agreement  with  government  at  20,oooL  per 
emmm  less  expence  than  was  agrixdfar.  Well  might 
Mr.  Sheridan  say,  in  his  celebrated  speech,  whca 
this  business  was  before  the  House  of  Commona, 
with  a  warmth  and  disinterested  friendship  that  did 
him  as  much  honour  as  the  display  of  his  illustrious 
abilities:  *^  None  but  an  enthusiast  could  have  ima* 
gined  or  formed  such  a  plan,  none  but  an  enthii'^ 
siast  could  haV^e  made  such  an  agreement,*  noxm 
but  an  enthusiast  could  have  carried  it  into  c;yecu- 
tion;  and  he  was  confident  no  man  in  this  country^ 
or  any  other,  could  have  performed  such  an  under« 
taking)  but  that  very  individual  John  Palmer." 

Atid  yet  with  equal  ciirprise  and  regret  weremaiki 
that  this  very  John  Palmer  has  hitherto  been,  in  d 
great  measure,  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  his  agrees 
iliedt,  though  the  public  is  in  possession  of  its  niiihe^ 
rous  advantages  to  the  correspondence,  commerce^ 
and  retrenue  of  the  country;  and  the  mail-coachev 
have  now  travelled  above  ,^  millms  4fmks  wHk* 
cut  mr  riihry  being  committed  oh  them ! 

In  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  plan,  Mr.  P.  had. 
not  ontyi  as  we  have  demonstrated,  the  whole  powe^ 

^  M^nmg  th6  ibrtfeth  ihiife  only  of  tlie  fotare  inci^asetl  prb* 
fiti  of  chii  bttiiiftts  for  bis  life,  thd  revenut  of  the  ofiee  decreaiinf 
when  ho  findertook .  its  reform*  and  this  on  the  condittpo  on!/ 
that  he  carried  his  plan  taccessfally  into  cxecotion*  but  not  to  re* 
€6ive  one  shilling  otherwise  ;  so  that  government  did  not  iocar  the 
smallest  risk  o'r  ejtpence  in  the  trial. 
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and  interest  of  the  Post-office  against  him^  and  their 
engines  all  over  the  country,  but  the  very  people  who 
were  to  facilitate  its  execution/as  well  as  most  of  the 
'principal  coach-proprietors  and  inn-keepers^   who 
thought  the  success  would  lessen  the  demand  for 
post-chaises,  or  compel  the  coaches  to  adopt  similar 
improvements;  and  it  certainly  has  been  the  occsi- 
sion  of  their  being  made  far  more  convenient,  as  well 
as  enforcing  more  general  civil  treatment.  Until  this 
plan  was  effected,  and  repeated  trials  had  confirmed 
it,  no  one  believed  it  possible;  and  the  utmost  that 
either  the  public  or  government  expected  from  it 
was,  that  though  it  must  itself  faii,  it  might  compel 
some  improvements  in  the  office.    And  this  convic- 
tion was  so  general,  that  most  of  Mr.  P/s  friends 
advised  him  against  it,  laughed  at  his  folly,  or  fore- 
boded his  ruin.    Thus  was  he  left  without  a  single 
encouragement ;  his  best  friends  scarcely  venturing 
to  bid  him  hope  success  in  so  mad  a  project.     And 
secure  as  he  thought  himself,  by  various  private  ex- 
periments, by  the  plans  he  had  formed^  and  every 
calculation,  he  could  not  help  now  and  then  doubt*. 
ing  and  fearing  the  fallacy  of  his  own  judgment  ;> 
yet  he  never  dared  to  betray  those  doubts  to  his 
dearest  friends,  or  seek  consolation  for  temporary 
despondency,  or  to  speak  any  thing,  indeed,  but  the . 
language  of  confidence.    Even  after  the  experiment 
had  succeeded,  the  opposition  from  the  office  and 
coach-proprietors  increased   proportionate  to  that 
s^uccess ;  and  about  a  year  after  the  plan  was  general 
his  regulations  were  altered  in  the  midst  of  winter  by 
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the  office ;  the  coaches  were  thrown  Into  confu^on^ 
and  of  the  contractors  two  or  three  hundred  were 
rebelliousj  demanded  higher  terms^  or  disobeyed  his 
orders  altogether.  In  the  midst  of  this  his  enemies 
triumphed  in  the  perplexity  which  they  had  con^ 
tributed  to  aggravate;  and  after  Mr.  Palmer  had  ex* 
pended  several  thousand  pounds,  his  banker  con* 
sidering  the  case  desperate,  unwillingly  declined 
further  accommodation  altogether ! 

In  this  view  of  the  Case,  who  will  wonder  that  part 
of  the  public  became  dissatisfied.  And  to  close  the 
whole  mass  of  difficulties,  government,  thinking  the 
office  might  be  right  in  their  prognostics^  in  a  man* 
ner  deserted  the  projector.  Nothing  but  the  most 
manly  and  unshaken  cour^^  and  intrepidity,  the 
most  consummate  patience,  and  the  mo^t  perfect 
experience  obtained  of  the  whole  of  the  posts  by  his 
general  as  well  as  partial  experiments,  and  the  com 
pleteness  of  the  whole  system  perfectedi  m  a  mind 
naturally  firm,  dignified,  resisting,  and  well  exer- 
cised, and  a  very  strong  constitution,  could  have 
defeated  these  accumulated  rigours  of  opposition. 
3ut  a  fear  of  shame  on  one  hand,  and  a  generous  in- 
dignation on  the  other,  at  the  treatment  he  received, 
enabled  Mr.  Palmer  to  rise  superior  to  them  all. 
.  On  the  first  idea  of  this  plan  striking  the  pro- 
jector'ii  mind,  the  writer  of  this  article  has  heard  his 
friends  assert,  that  h^  thought  it  the  easiest  and  sim- 
plest thing  in  the  world,  when  the  first  vivid  image 
of  it  was  impressed  on  his  niind ;  but,  on;examina- 
.tion,  he  found  it  for  ^  coniriclerable  time  the  most 
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difficult,  complicated,  and  perplexed,  of  all  his  raaor 
undertakings.    The  only  danger  which  those  per- 
sons who,  at  length,  began  to  have  a  good  opinion 
of  the  plan  they  had  reprobated,  was  a  serious  ap- 
prehension (arisingfrom  the  perpetual  toil  of  thought, 
almost  constant  vexation,  and  perpetual  robtidit) 
that  his  mind,  bebg  so  beat  and  stretched  to  ood 
^ject  for  Ko  long  a  time,  might  produce  a  disease, 
for  which  even  the  gratitude  of  his  country  would 
be  an  inadequate  reward ;  and  there  were  certainly 
tunes  wheii  he  would  gladly  have  thrown  this  heavy 
butthen  from  his  Moulders,  and  erased  every  idea 
of  a  post-office  reform  from  his  brain.     But  during 
this  unparalleled  struggle,  and  at  'the  completion 
of  the  general,  plan,  Mr.  Pdlmer  had  i^ceived  the 
handsom^est  public  thanks,  and  the  freedom  of  eveiy 
place  of  consequence  in  Scotland  and  in  Irelan'd,  as 
well  as  in  England,  excepting  only  that  of  the  me*^ 
tropolis  of  L(Midon,  which  was  the  only  city  in  whidi 
the  plan  was  opposed,  though  the  most  benefited, 
and  from  which  Mr.  Palmer  never  deceived  the 
slightest  compliment  or  support. 

It  has  been  noticed,  that  in  the  contpletion  of  this 
immortal  project,  such  losses  were  incurred  to  Mr. 
Palmer  by  the  total  neglect  of  his  theatre99  thatth* 
price  of  sale  was  fixed  on  an  average  of  their  pro* 
fits  previous  to  his  first  engaging  in  the  post  plam 
AH  his  other  concerns  were  likewise  given  up( 
and  a  Mr.  'Smith,  of  Bath,  who  purchased  the 
brewery,  and  who  acquired  a  large  fortune  and  esta^ 
blishment  for  his  family  from  it>  hasfreqa^ly  dtf* 
3  '      ^  clared 


ctared,  that  a  hundredth  part  of  the  talent  and  at- 
tention paid  by  Mr.  Pafmer  to  that  business  which 
he  devoted  to  the  post-office  plan,  with  the  fortune 
and  connections  Mn  Palmer  before  enjoyed,  must 
have  secured  to  him  and  his  family  a  much  larger 
permanent  fortune  than  Government  has  allowed 
him  as  an  annuity. 

On  the  whole,  if  the  decision  should  be  unfevdur"- 
able  to  a  claim  of  such  acknowledged  merit,  out 
fears  must  meet  those  of  E)r-  Laurence,  who  in  hts 
own  bold,  perspicuous,  and  energetic  language,  ididy 
**  it  was  to  be  apprehended  that  men  of  talents,  whd 
might  hereafter  be  wMing  to  employ  their  genius 
and  their  industry  in  the  service  of  the  public,  would 
discover  only  that  Mr.  Palmer  had  one  fault  greater 
than  any  which  had  been  pressed  against  him,  a  fault 
of  an  over-hasty  and  improvident  zeal  to  do,  with- 
out regard  to  his  own  interest,  whatever  good  it  \v^ 
in  his  power  to  his  country.'* 

It  is,  however,  most  devoutly  to  be  washed,  that 
Mr.  Palmer  may  yet  live  to  enjoy  the  full  recom- 
pence  of  his  services  to  the  British  Empire,  by  the 
just  and  liberal  award  of  a  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  the  meanwhile,  the  most  ample  and  gra*- 
tifying  sense  of  his  claims,  public  and  private,  are 
duly  acknowledged  by  his  numerous?  and  always 
increasmg  fnends,  in  each  of  wliose  ^  heart  of 
Beartsf'  he  has  an  unshaken  and  permanent  throne. 

This  has  been  displayed,  whenever  by  their  good 
words  or  deeds^  they  could  make  a  return  of  that 
is Aanity,  activity,  and  jtidgment,  which  has  marked 
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the  temper^  conduct,  and  councils  of  Mr.  Palmer. 
Amongst  the  various  illustrations  that  might  be 
brought  in  proof  of  this,  is  the  distraction  of  being 
twice  elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  his  native 
and  favourite  city  If  it  is  an  honour  to  hin^  to  have 
been  chosen  by  the  constituents  with  whom  he  ha$ 
for  the  most  part  lived,  and  by  whom  his  qualities 
have  been  appreciated  from  his  youth  upwards  to 
the  present  moment,  it  is  no  less  an  honour,  and,  ss 
we  are  sure  it  will  continue  to  be,  an  advantage  to 
those  constituents  to  possess  the  abiliti^s^  the  zeal, 
and  the  heart  of  such  a  representative, 

Mr.  Palmer's  person  is  what  Sterae  has  caKed  in 
the  softer,  and  which  is  no  less  applicable  to  the 
stronger  sex,  **  of  the  first  order  of  statures.'*  In  his 
youth  he  was  as  delicately  formed  as  was  consistent 
with  a  manly  texture  of  body ;  his  eyes  were  pro- 
minently placed,  and  full  of  that  vivid  fire  which 
denotes  energy  of  mind  and  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion, and  they  still  retain  enough  of  those  indica- 
tions of  a  ready  and  vigorous  spirit,  mellowed  by 
the  hand  of  time,  and,  alas!  by  that  of  sorrow> 
which  spares  neither  the  just  nor  unjust.  The  fa- 
culties, however,  of  his  body  and  mind  are  yet  in 
that  maturity  which  constitutes,  both  for  thought  and 
for  action,  an  able  and  valuable  member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  of  the  great  community 
of  man;  and  the  extent  of  his  endeavours  for  public 
good,  we  are  justified  in  predicting,  will  be  bounded 
only  by  the  extension  of  his  power  and  of  his  life. . 

From  residing  many  years  at  Batfa^'  Mr.  Palmer 

has 
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has  enjoyed  a  most  extensive  acquaintance ;  and  so 
worthy  is  his  heart,  so  open  his  mind,  and  so  in* 
viting  his  manners,  that  his  friendships  are  scarce- 
ly less  numerous  than  his  acquaintance.  He  has 
maintained  an  unbroken  intimacy  with  most  of  the. 
first  people  of  the  country,  and  with  men  of  talents 
of  all  parties.  In  this  intercourse,  he  has  acquired 
a  general  knowledge  of  people  of  all  characters 
and  descriptions,  which  was  of  infinite  consequence 
to  him  in  promoting  and  carrying  on  his  grand 
national  plan,  by  influencing  and  encouraging  the 
minds  and  governing  the  passions  of  $uch  a  body 
q(  men,  even  more  difficult  to  rule  than  a  com^ 
pany  of  comedians — the  proprietors  of  the  mail 
coaches. 

No  man  has  ever  observed  the  least  change  of 
character  or  conduct  in  Mr.  Palmer  in  any  situation, 
however  prosperous  or  adverse ;  and  it  may  be  also 
said  of  him,  that  as  he  never  remembered  an  in« 
jury^  so  he  never  forgot  an  obligation. 

And  it  is  amongst  the  rare  instances  of  a  truly 
great  character  escaping  that  malicious  rapacity 
which  all  greatness  more  or  less  creates,  that  even 
those  who  in  the  Commons  House  ot  Farli^ment  piost 
strongly  opposed  the  benefit  of  tl^e  nation  in  oppos- 
ing the  post-office  plan,  bor^  l^onourable  testimony 
to  the  worth  and  talent?  pf  the  projector  ;  nor  wa^ 
there  a  fingle  hand  or  yoice  in  the  multitude  that 
forms  that  house  wh^ch  was  raised  against  the 
man,  however  they  might  attempt  to  obstruct  the 
measure. 
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THE  Elliots  are  a  famfly  of  great  antiquity  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  where  the  chiefs  of  the  race 
were  never  known  in  a  condition  inferior  to  that  of 
military  tenants  of  the  crown,  or  of  the  Douglasses, 
Humes,  or  Scotts.  There  are  two  principal  branches 
of  the  family ;  the  ElKots  of  Minto,  and  Elliots 
of  Stobbs.  The  celebrated  Elliot  who  fought  and 
conquered  Thurot,  a  younger  brother  of  one  of 
these  families,  died  not  many  years  since,  an  old 
admhal.  Lord  Heathfield,  the  famous  defender  of 
Gibraltar,  was  another  ornament  of  the  same  race 
and  name,  ^for  are  there  wanting  among  the  per- 
sons who  have  merited  distinction,  in  the  last 
century,  a  number  of  others  who  do  honour  to  the 
same  descent. 

Lord  Minto  is  the  third  in  an  unbroken  succession 
of  great  statesmen,  who  have  been  at  the  head  of 
the  family  of  which  he  is  now  the  principal  repre-. 
sentative.  His  grandfather.  Sir  Gilbert  ElKot,  was  a 
judge  in  the  supreme  courts  of  justice  civil  and  cri- 
minal, in  Scotland.  He  was  distinguished  for  the 
rectitude  of  his  decisions,  and  for  the  erudition, 
strength,  and  acuteness  of  his  law  arguments.  The 
affections  of  the  Scots  were,  ip  his  time,  stilP  divided 
between  the  exiled  Stuarts  and  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver ;  and,  in  this  situation  of  affairs,  his  loyalty  and 
wisdom  were  eminently  proved  ip  the  support  of  the 
revolution  and  uniop  settlements, and  in  his  vigilance 
to  defeat  every  hoije  of  the  Jacobite?,  fiis  son  also.  Sir 
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Gilbert  Elliot,  dedicating  bis  talents  wholly  to  the 
lervice  of  hi^  country  in  parliamentary  and  poli- 
tical employments,  attained  to  conspicuous  distinc- 
tion as  an  orator  in  the  Houseof  Commons,  and  hek), 
at  difl^ent  times,  high  secondary  offices  in  adminis- 
tration. He  was,  in  the  year  1763,  treasurer  of 
the  chamber  m  England,  and  bad  obtained  the  rc« 
version  of  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Signet  in  Scot* 
land.  As  a  Scotsman  enjoying  such  appointments^ 
he  fell  under  the  satire  of  Wilkes,  in  the  famous 
North  Briton.  But,  so  pure  and  so  truly  respect- 
able was  his  character,  that  the  satirist  could  find 
no  topic  of  reproach  to  use  against  him,  but  that  he 
was  a  Scotsman,  in  the  administration,  and  received 
some  emoluments  for  his  services. 

His  son,  now  Lord  Minto,  was  bom  April  23, 
1751.  His  early  education  was  domesric.  And  as 
the  connections  and  views  of  his  family  created,  even 
then,  a  probability  that  he  might,  in  manhood,  be 
engaged  in  public  Kfe,  chiefly  on  the  great  theatre 
of  afllairs  in  England,  he  was,  therefore,  put  to  fol- 
low out  the  higher  courses  of  instruction  at  an  English 
fi-ee  school,  and  an  English  university.  It  is  desire- 
able,  that  every  British  gentleman  should,  as  was  an- 
ciently usual  for  every  eminent  citizen  of  Rome,  join 
to  the  advantages  of  a  civil  and  literary,  those  also  of 
a  military  education.  Mr.  ElKot,  probably  in  con- 
sideration of  this,  was  at  an  early  age  enrolled  in  the 
army,  and  even  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  be- 
fore he  was  much  more  than  ten  years  old.  To  com^ 
plete  his  education,  as  he  was  advancing  to  mature 
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manhood,  he  visited  those  parts  of  the  contineot, 
over  which  it  is  commonly  thought  fit,  that  our  young 
men  of  fortune  should  travel  before  they  engage  in 
business  or  settle  in  the  world,  in  order  that  they 
may  acquire  adue  personal  knowledge  of  the  general 
state  of  European  life  and  policy. 

In  the  year  1 7  74,  he  was  elected  into  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  The  era  was  important^  cri- 
tical, big  with  great  events. 

The  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America, 
had,  for  their  founders,  men,  whose  ambition  of  un- 
controuled  adventure  preferred  all  difficulties  and 
dangers,  to  the  humility  of  living  at  home  in  quiet 
submission  to  the  laws,  and  in  the  common  forms  of 
English  life.  Persons,  who,  making  religion  the 
supreme  rule  both  of  civil  and  political  life»  and 
owning  in  religion,  no  earthly,  no  visible^  superior 
guides,  were  therefore,  republican  and  democrat  ical 
in  their  notions  of  government,  became  the  second 
class  of  colonists  that  went  to  occupy  those  regions. 
They  were  followed  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  escap- 
ing from  persecution  that  provoked  their  minds 
almost  to  a  puritan  spirit  of  freedom,  even  in  spite 
of  the  religious  principles  to  which  they  cherished 
an  attachment.  To  these  were  added,  from  time 
to  time,  numbers  of  the  guilty  and  the  miserable, 
driven  into  exile  by  the  criminal  justice  of  their 
country,  by  poverty,  or  by  a  restlessness  the  fruit  of 
disappointment  and  sorrow.  Intermingled  with  the 
^^lonists  of  British  and  Irish  descent,  were  many 
foreigners,  aliens  to  the  British  name,  and,  though 
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taking  refuge  under  the  protection  of  our  goyem* 
ment,  not  apt  to  contract  habits  of  submissive  at« 
tachment  to  its  authority.  This  mixed  assemblage 
of  colonists  long  continued  to  feel  their  dependence 
on  the  mother  country,  scarcely  in  any  other  way 
than  by  the  benefits  which  it  conferred  on  them. 
No  authority  was  exercised  over  the  colonies,  save 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  them  in  the 
order  requisite  to  the  security  of  domestic  life,  and 
to  protect  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  foreign 
tribes  and  nations  surrounding  their  territory.  No 
taxes  were  imposed  but  those  which  they  them* 
selves  levied  for  the  small  unavoidable  expenditure 
of  their  internal  government.  Britain  derived  from 
their  existence,  no  pecuniary  emoluments  but  those 
which  arose  from  the  monopoly  of  their  commerce 
—emoluments  which  were  much  more  than  com* 
pensated  by  the  quantity  of  British  capital  that 
was,  from  time  to  time,  transferred  to  America, 
and  there  permanently  fixed  in  buildings,  trading- 
establishments,  and  agricultural  improvements. 
From  a  dependence  so  advantageous,  even  those  of 
the  colonists  who  were  the  most  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  the  mother-country  could  have  small 
temptation  to  break  off.  Yet,  while  the  population 
of  the  colonies  became  more  numerous,  and  their 
political  strength  more  distinct  and  vigorous,  they 
began,  by  degrees,  to  give  intimations  of  a  hope^ 
that  their  obedience  to  British  jurisdiction  should 
not  be  perpetual.  In  the  war  of  1756,  they  felt 
their  own  strength,  and  evinced  their  importance 
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in  the  military  exertions  of  the  mothcr-countiy. 
Buty  the  same  appearances  which  erected  the  minds 
<tf  the  colonists  to  tlie  amhition  of  independence, 
excited  the  British  GoTemment  to  attenipt  to  con- 
firm over  them  its  power  bjr  a  more  vigorous  ex* 
ercise  of  it,  and  to  draw  from  them  a  new  taxation, 
applicable  not  to  their  own  immediate  government 
only,  but  to  the  general  expenditure  of  tfie  whole 
atate.  The  imposition  of  an  internal  tax,  to  b^ 
levied  under  the  authority  of  a  stamp-act^  gave  the 
first  decisive  indication  of  these  new  intentions  res- 
pecting the  colonies.  It  might  be  unjust^  upon 
that  natural  principle,  which  forbids  government  to 
extort,  in  any  mode  of  taxation,  from  their  subjects, 
more  than  is,  in  reason,  necessary  for  the  expences 
of  the  administration:  it  might  be  in  expedient,  as 
likely  to  create  dissension  and  civil  war  at  a  time 
when  we  should  rather  have  strengthened  ourselves, 
by  closer  domestic  union,  against  our  foreign  ene- 
mies :  but,  by  the  charters  of  the  colonies,  by  the 
constitutional  laws  of  the  British  empire,  by  the 
state  of  tlie  accustomed  exercise  of  the  power  of 
the  general  legislature,  it  was,  undoubtedly,  so  far 
and  so  clearly  lawful,  that  it  violated  no  right  of 
convention  which  the  colonies  then  possessed.  Yet, 
partly  by  questioning  the  right  of  the  mother-coun- 
try  to  impose  such  an  internal  tax,  and  in  part  by 
complaining  of  evils  peculiarly  attending  this  in- 
stance of  the  exercise  of  that  right;  adding,  at  the 
same  time,  to  complaint  and  argument,  the  keeuest 
threats  of  resistance  j  the  colonists  prevailed  with  a 
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ministry,  inftrra  in  power  and  uncertain  fa  council^ 
to  rescind  the  obnoxious  act.  The  repeal  of  that 
act  was,  however,  accompanied  with  an  express 
assertion,  that  it  had  been  rightfully  imposed.  And 
scarcely  had  that  tumult  of  opposition  which  it 
excited  in  America  been  calmed,  when  a  new  at- 
tempt was  made  to  exercise  the  same  right  in  the 
less  troublesome  and  provoking  mode  of  the  im- 
position of  a  custom  duty,  to  be  levied  on  certain 
goods  on  their  importation  into  the  colonial  ports. 
This  attempt  kindled  a  flame  of  resistance  even 
fiercer  than  that  which  opposed  the  stamp  act.  The 
colonists  left  it  no  longer  doubtful  whether  they 
would  submit  to  taxation  in  any  form  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  mother  country.  The  British  govern- 
ment hesitated  to  proceed,  yet  was  ashamed  to 
yield.  But  to  relinquish  all  pretensions  to  the  rights 
would,  as  it  seemed,  be  feebly  to  abandon,  in  feet, 
the  whole  sovereignty  of  the  colonies  without  a 
struggle :  and  this  it  would  be  too  late  to  do,  if  it 
should  prove  ultimately  unavoidablei  after  makmg 
every  efibrt  to  compel  submission  by  military  force. 
It  was  at  the  great  crisis  when  the  British  Goreni' 
ment  was  taking  arms  to  subdue  colonial  rebellion^ 
that  Mr.  Elliot  came  first  in  Parliament. 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  were  for  from 
being  unanimous  in  the  resolution  to  assert  its  su- 
supreme  authority  over  the  refractory  colonies.  The 
Opposition,  against  which  Mr.  Elliot  chose  to  take 
part,  was  actuated  by  views  of  interest,  by  consi- 
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Hie  iMlihition  of  tievr  law$,  or  in  guiding  the  w* 
dmary  execution  df  those  which  before  existed ;  an 
opposition  not  essentially  different  from  that  which 
raised  the  civH  w^;  otherwise  than  as  being  less 
furious  in  republican  zeal  and  less  energetic  in  its 
powers  of  mischief,  but,  dn  the  other  hand,  less  un** 
certain  in  its  existence,  and  adopted  in  the  very 
substance  of  the  constitution.    The  reigns  of  the 
two  brothers,  Charles  and  James^  were  employed  iii 
one  continued  struggle  to  subdue  it.     It  triumphed 
in  the  Revolution,  and,  by  this  triumph,  introduced 
into  the  government  a  respect  for  the  liberties  of  thi 
people,  by  which  ft*eedom  was  made  as  general,  and 
taised  as  high,  as  the  state  of  intelligence,  virtue  and 
industry,  in  the  country  could  possibly  allow.     Op 
position  to  the  measures  of  government,  in  the 
legislature  and    in   public  opinion,  might    hav^ 
ceased  with  the  Revolution:  but  the  private  in- 
terests which  gave  all  its  activity  could  never  be  des^ 
troyed;  and,  besides,  that  very  event  itself  gave  birth 
to  new  prejudices  aud  new  political  opinions,  by 
which  the  wonted  divisions  were  easily  maintained. 
Upon  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  a 
majority  of  those  who  substantially  represented  the 
old  feudal  nobility,  acquired  all  that  efficient  power 
which  the  feudal  nobles  had,  in  ancient  times,  often 
striven   to    usurp.      Till  the  attachment  to  the 
Stuarts  was,  at  last,  extinguished  in  almost  every 
breast,  the'  aristocracy  successfully  maintained  a 
power  which  towered  above  the  just  authority  of 
the  crows  viWle  It  teemed  to  oppress  the  just  li- 
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berties  of  the  people.    Upon  the  accession  of  our 
present  sovereign,  the  power  of  the  executive  gck- 
vcrnment  was  wrested  from  that  aristocratical  coiA-^ 
bination  ;  and  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  driven- 
from  their  wonted  ascendency  in  the  legislature.  In. 
their  struggle  to  regain  the  power  which  they  had 
lost,  they  were  not  unwilling  to  conjure  up  a  storm,L 
which  they  believed  that  they  themselves  might,  at< 
any  time,  easily  lay.    They  hence  resumed*  for  a 
time,  those  wild  principles  of  liberty  which  had 
never  been  seriously  maintained  but  in  the  midsC 
of  the  great  civil  war,  and  in  the  very  crisis  of  the 
Revolution,  and  taught  the  American  colonists  ta 
speak  in  a  tone  of  high  remonstrance,  and  to  deter-^ 
mine  on  an  obstinacy  of  resistance  which,  otherwise, 
their  own  interests  and  passions  might  not  have  givpfi 
them  resolution  to  adventure  upon. 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  though  of  a  family  of  Whig% 
was  not  led  in  his  first  engagements  in  political  life^ 
to  foment  the  colonial  rebellion,  or  to  take  any  part 
with  the  Whig  Aristocracy,  in  parliamentary  oppo* 
sition.  His  father  was  still  alive  >  and  was  of  that 
party  who  had  the  dcnominatioa  of  the  Kite's 
JPRIENDS*  from  their  supposed  readiness  to  sacrifice 
their  own  connexions  and  opinions,  at  all  times,  to 
the  wishes  of  their  prince.  To  subdue  by  war  thd 
refractory  temper  of  the  colonists,  is,  even  now^ 
said  to  have  been  a  measure  dear  to  the  Soverei^ 
himself,  still  more  than  to  any  of  his  ministers.  Of 
course,  the  King's  F&i£]fDs~-the  Earl  of  Mai>&> 
field.  Lord  Clarej  afterwards  £arl  Nuj;ent,  Lord 
1802-3.  Qj:j^  ^ii^vv^'^ 
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Barrington,  the  late  Lord  Mendip>  the  present  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  father  of  him 
who  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  others  of  in- 
ferior consequence,  who  followed  those  as  their  lead* 
ers — earnestly  promoted  every  bold  measure  which 
tended  to  push  the  contest  into  a  state  in  which  the 
Americans  might  no  longer  be  able  to  pretend  that 
they  were  not  in  open  rebellion;  and  then  to  attack 
the  rebellion  with  a  force  by  which  it  should  be  at 
once  overpowered.  The  son  was  not  unworthy  of 
his  father's  reputation  for  ability.  And,  while  many 
young  men  of  splendid  talents,  high  connexions,  and 
distinguished  fashion,  were  eagerly  joining  the  ranks, 
it  could  not  but  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  a  mi- 
nistry who  felt  that  they  were  treading  on  a  perilous 
ground,  on  which  every  advancing  step  became  more 
uncertain  than  the  last,  and  where  their  numbers 
were  liable  to  be  every  day  thinned  by  new  deser- 
tions to  the  party  of  the  Opposition, 
.  The  ministers,  with  their '  adherents,  were  con- 
scious of  good  intentions.  A  majority  of  the  nation 
long  approved  and  encouraged  their  efirort3.  Having 
once  commenced  a  resistance  to  bloodshed,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  American  provinces  sought  to  supr 
port  that  resistance  by  an  alliance  with  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  British  name ;  which,  while 
it  threatened  the  ruin  of  our  political  greatness, 
excited  against  them  an  exasperated  indignation 
throughout  these  kingdoms,  greatly  exceeding  what- 
ever had  before  been  felt.  But  the  Government  was 
fearful  in  its  enterprises,  and  feeble  in  its  prepara* 
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tionS.  Half  measures  were  employed  till  it  became 
too  late  to  resort  even  to  the  most  vigorous  one» 
with  success*  On  the  one  hand,  to  avoid  the  impu- 
tation of  using  a  mighty  force  against  the  Americana 
with  too  much  of  the  impetuosity  of  despotism, 
and  on  the  other,  not  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  the 
other  Powers  of  Europe,  troops  were  sent  over 
by  handfuls ;  till  the  success  of  the  rebellion,  and 
the  feebleness  of  the  mother  country's  efforts  excited 
every  rival  nation  to  take  up  arms,  in  the  belief  that 
the  moment  had  arrived  which  was  to  prove  ulti- 
mately fatal  to  British  greatness.  In  this  uncertain 
progress  of  national  affairs,  the  parliamentary  Op-* 
position  became  continually  bolder,  and  more  pow* 
erfuL  They  had  at  first  exclaimed  against  the  ty- 
ranny and  injustice  of  compelling  the  submission  of 
the  colonists  by  force  of  arms ;  and  they  now  com- 
plained not  less  of  the  feebleness  than  of  the  system 
of  the  measures  which  were  employed.  The  minis- 
ters became  continually  more  timid  and  uncertain 
in  their  councils;  and  those  who  had  been  the  firm- 
est adherents  began,  in  respect  to  the  safety  of  the 
Empire,  to  think  it  necessary  that  the  executive 
•powers  of  the  Government  should  be  entrusted  to 
other  hands.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  in  this  state  of  pub- 
lic affsiirs,  at  last  joined  the  Opposition,  hord  North 
and  his  friends  retired  from  office.  Upon  the  union 
of  those  Whigs,  almost  democratical  in  their  prin* 
ciples,  who  had  been  formed  into  a  party  under  the 
auspices  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  with  the  re<> 
mains  of  that  great  aristocratical  Vody  which  ruled 
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worthy  than  he  of  the  office  to  which  he  had,  in  this 
instance,  aspired. 

The  Opposition,  with  which  he  acted,  had  taken 
8ome  steps,  probably  without  perceiving  to  what 
consequences  they  led,  but  which  could  not  have 
been  followed  out  without  effecting  a  democratical 
change  in  the  constitution.  They  had  t^en  those 
steps  chiefly  to  win  back  the  favour  of  the  people, 
who  had,  in  the  most  critical  state  of  their  fortunes, 
so  fatally  deserted  them.  But  when  the  French 
revolution  excited  an  impatience  for  innovation, 
jsuch  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  menace  the  sud- 
den overthrow  of  our  whole  establishment,  civil 
and  political,  those  very  persons,  who  had  the  most 
zealously  proposed  associations  for  reform,  no  sooner 
saw  the  danger  than  they  were  the  most  forward 
seasonably  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 
even  though  it  was  administered  by  their  political 
adversaries.  With  these  men  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
zealously  disposed  to  act  on  the  same  principles, 
withdrew  from  the  ranks  of  Opposition. 
.  At  first  his  co-operation  with  ministers,  in  this 
new  coalition,  was  merely  legislative.  But  at  a  cri- 
M  when  the  active  services  of  every  man  of  distin- 
^shed  virtue,  rank,  and  talents,  were  lurgentlj 
required  to  support  the  cause  which  they  had 
espoused,  and  protect  the  endangered  existence  of 
the  British  constitution  and  empire,  the  first  occa* 
^on  was  seized  for  calling  forth  his  abilities  to  em- 
))loyment« 
•    While  France  was  distracted  by  all  the  furies  of 
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Democracy,  Toulon  was  surrendered  to  the  £ritish 
fleet  by  its  own  government,  and  the  fleet  in  its  har- 
bour was  destroyed.    The  inhabitants  of  Corsica 
sought  to  ally  themselves  to  Britain,  by  putting 
themselves  under  the  sovereignty  of  her  monarch. 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  having,  on  the  25th  of  September;, 
1793,  ^^^n  ^^^  oaths  as  a  privy-counsellor,  was,  on 
the  1 3th  of  the  same  month,  nominated  a  commis- 
sioner for  carrying  into  effect  those  intentions  which 
his  majesty  had  graciously  conceived  in  regard  to 
the  Corsicans.     Bastia,  Calvi^  and  all  the  fortified 
places  in   Corsica,  were  early  in  the  year   179+ 
surrendered   by  the  French  to  the    British  arms. 
The  King  accepted    the  proffered    sovereignty 
of  the  isle;   and  on  the  19th  of  June,  17949  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  as  his  Viceroy,  presided  in  a  Gene- 
nil  Assembly  of  the  Corsicans;  in  which  a  code  of 
constitutional  laws  w£s  adopted  for  the  political  ar- 
rangement of  society  in  the  isle,  that  (though  it  be 
commonly  said  by  those  who  have  but  slightly  in- 
spected it  to  have  been  extremely  democrat ical), 
was,  in  substance,  not  more   so  than  the  present 
Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  and  approached,  in- 
deed, as  near  to  the  essential  character  of  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution,  as  was  possible  under  the  diver- 
sity of  the  circumstances  of  the  people  of  Corsica 
from  those  under  which  we  live.     Agreeing  to  thi« 
constitution,  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  whom  he 
represented  SirGilbert  EUiot.in  a  speech  of  great  wis-  • 
dom,  dignity,  and  winning  conciliation,  recommend- 
ed to  the  Corsicans  to  live  quietly  under  it,  and  to 
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value  aright  the  sdvantages  the/  had  gained  in  puN 
tmg  thcmsehrcs  under  the  protectron  of  the  same 
Sovereign,  who  Tra&  the  executor  of  the  laws  and  the 
guardian  of  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain. 

To^his  recomtnendation  those,  who  had  been  the 
leaders  in  calling  in  the  interposition  of  the  British 
arms,  were  sufficiently  disposed  to  listen.  But  there 
remained  in  the  isle  a  great  party  who  still  preferred 
the  alliance  of  France.  For  some  time,  the  wise, 
vigilant,  and  humane  government  of  the  Viceroy, 
with  the  authority  of  the  British  successes  in  those 
fieas,  maintained  the  new  settlement  of  the  Corsican 
Government  in  perfect  force.  But,  in  the  year 
1 796,  the  triumph  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy  en- 
couraged those  inhabitants  of  Corsica,  who  adhered 
to  the  French  interests,  to  rise  in  arms  against  the 
British  power.  An  insurrection  at  Bastia  was  hap- 
pily suppressed  on  the  8th  of  June,  1796.  But  its 
spirit  could  not  be  subdued:  the  French  became 
continually  abler  to  encourage  and  support  it.  And 
in  the  month  of  October,  1 796,  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  abandon  a  dominion  which  had  been  pos- 
sessed only  for  the  benefit  of  an  ungrateful  and  re- 
fractory people,  whom  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
hold  in  due  submission  without  enslaving  and  de- 
destroying  them.  The  Viceroy  returned  to  Eng- 
land early  in  the  year  1797.  What  prudence,  mo- 
deration, energy,  and  vigilance  could  do^  had  been 
done  by  him  in  his  government,  to  support  the 
honour  of  his  Sovereign,  and  of  the  people  of  that 
isle.     His  services  were  approved  by  his   Royal 

Master. 
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Master.  He  was  on  the  26th  of  October^  179  7» 
raised  to  the;  British  Peerage^  under  the  title  of  Lord 
or  Baron  of  Minto^  in  the  shire  of  Roxburgh.  To 
commemorate  the  in^pprtance  of  his  services  in 
Corsica,  he  received  at  the  same  time  special  per- 
mission to  adopt  the  arms  of  Corsica  into  the  ar- 
morial bearing  of  his  family. 

For  a  short  time  he  continued  at  home,  dischsu'g- 
ing  the  duties  only  of  a  Privy  Councillor  and  a 
member  of  the  Upper  House  of  the;  Legislature. 
But  in  1799,  circumstances  demanded  the  presence 
of  an.  Ambassador  of  his  tried  discretion  and  ex 
perience  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  at  that  time  the 
scene  of  the  most  interesting  and  difficult  diplo- 
matic business  which  the  British  Ministry  had  to 
tr^n^act  abroad.  On  the  2d  of  July  17971  he  was 
appointed  to.  this  amhassy.  While  the  last  efforts 
were  made  to  subdue  the  Frei\ch  power  in  Italy,  in 
.  Switzerland,  •  in  Holland, -in  its  incursions  into  the 
interior  territories. of  Germany,  Lord  Minto  con- 
tinued to  perform,  all  that  was,  by  negotiation,  by 
persuasion, by  encouragement,  possible,  to  retain  the 
interests  of  Britain  and  Austria  in  close  andbenefi- 

« 

cial  union.     It  was  hy  him  that  the  consent  of  Bri- 
tain to  the  Treaty  of  Luneville  was  signiBed  to  the 
Austrian  Court  at  a  time  when  Austria's  powers  of 
continued  resistance  seemed  to  be,  for  the  moment 
-cntfa-ely  exhausted. 

-..  His  sagacity  and  eloquence  were  eminently  dis- 
played-in  parllanient,  when  the  Qpnscitutiqnal  and 
jegislatiye  unipn  of  Irelanjl  with  Qj^eat  Britaia.waft 


proposed  io  the  House  of  Peers.    His  speech,  cm  • 
that  occasion,  has  been  since  published.    Nothing 
could  more  clearly  or  ably  explain  the  reason  and 
expediency  of  that  measure  for  which  he  was  a 
strenuous  advocate. 

When  the  peace  of  Amiens  came  to  be  negotiated^ 
Lord  Minto  was  among  those  who  inclined  to  think». 
that  the  preliminaries,  and  even  the  treaty  itself,  did 
not  afford  all  that  security  to  the  future  peace  of 
Europe,  which  it  became  the  Bcitish  ministry,  at  all 
perils,  steadily  to  demand* 

As  he  had  been  an  advocate  for  the  unkmwith 
Ireland,  so  he  was  among  those,  who  most  earnestly 
regretted  the  impossibility  there  was  to  fulfil  those 
conditions  of  Catholic  emancipation,  on  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
supposed  to  have  given  to  the  treaty  of  union  dieir 
express  tacit  consent. 

At  the  age  of  ftfty-one  years,  in  the  maturity  of 
his  faculties  and  experience,  he  is  still  qualified  to 
merit  new  gratitude  and  honour^  from  his  country. 
He  still  cherishes  and  acts  upon  the  same  principles 
which  he  espoused  in  early  life;  principles  which 
approve  the  union  of  constitutional  liberty  with  an 
executive  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign, 
adequate  to  every  fit  purpose  of  internal  order  and 
exterior  defence, 

In  private  life,  his  manners  and  conduct  are  ami<» 
able,  elegant,  and  correct.  He  delights  in  polite  li- 
terature, and  in  that  history  and  philosophy  which 
h^iffi  the  most  it^medXakX^  ?s\!^>d.^>iX\€^N:\s^ 
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elucklation  of  national  affairs.  He  is  attentive  to* 
rural  improvements  on  his  estates ;  and  is  skilled  in 
the  branches  and  principles  of  English  gardening. 
He  has  ever  lived  in  agreeable  intercourse  with  his 
neighbours  in  the  country,  and  has  been  accustomed 
to  notice  clergymen  of  merit  living  near  bim,  M*|th 
many  kind  and  flattering  attentions. 


THE    BWD, 


Tlii  Di9  ^f  ^H/M, 

A  New  EdiHon,  correaed  to  the  prcfcnt  Time,  illaftratea  with  i  large  Vo« 
dcra  Map  of  London,  with  ^aether  Map  of  the  Environs  |- wad  cdibel- 
lUhed  With  feveral  Views,  price  Five  Shilliogi  bound  in  red, 

"  THE  PICTURE  OF  LONDON. 

Being  a  full  and  corred  DiscRimoN  of  the  BRitita  MzraofOLit, 
aod  of  itaVrciMiTv;  and  a  FAiTHruL  Guioa  to  all  iu  CuftiosiTiatf 
Amuskmints»  ExHiBiTiONi,  PuBLic  Inititutioms,  and  whatever  b 
remaikable  and  dcierving  of  Notices  with  a  great  Variety  oC  UasruL  Ta- 
BLiif  cootainiog  the  Hackney-coach  Fateii  Lmiof  Streets,  InoSy  andCofieo- 
ho^fca,  Cburcbcfi  Public  Oftacct,  &c.      ,    , 

It  if  impoflible,  in  the  compafs  of  an  Advertifement,  to  enoinerate  the 
great  number  of  ufeful  Topics,  which  are  treated  of  in  this  fmall  Volume; 
but,  it  may  fufiice  to  obferve*  that  a  total  Stranger  may,  by  means  of  it,  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  Britiflt  Metropolis  in  a  few  Days,  than  many 
Thoufands  of  mielligent  Perfons  who  have  reuded  in  it  during  many  Years. 

Of  whom  may  be  bad,  by  the  iame  Editor, 

t.  A  GuiDX  tothe  Watirimo  and  Sxa-Bathing  Places;  with  Sixty 
Maps  and  Views,  price  iss.  in  boards. 

a.  A  GuiDt  to  PakiS}  on  the  fame  Plan  as  the  PiAure  of  Ixmdoo, 
price  5*.  bound. 

*«*  The  immenfe  Sale  of  this  ufeful  Work,  might  be  advanced  as  a  tcRt- 
monial  of  iu  Merit ;  the  Publifher,  however,  (hould  do  bimfelf  inju&ice,  if 
he  were  to  withhold  the  liberal  and  independent  opinion  exprcfTed  of  it,  by 
the  Authors  of  a  periodical  Paper,  imitled,  Thb  Aovuiit. 

**I  feel  a  pleafure  and  a  pride,  which  no  words  can  exprefs,  in  excepting  from 
this  general  iropuution  of  infamy,  a  book  called  \^t  PiSure  of  LomJmx  for 
1B03,  printed  for  Philips,  No.  71,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  price  6ve  shillings, 
bound  in  red,  with  iu  title  in  brascn  letters  on  its  cover.  I  am  informed, 
that  it  is  the  pordu&ion  of  -*— — —  :  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  per- 
fonally  known  to  this  gentleman,  but  I  do  not  hcfitate  a  (ingle  moment,  from 
the  perufal  of  bis  work,  to  detjate^  that,  if  his  life  is  prolonged  for  a  few 
years,  he  muft  inevitably  and  infallibly,  be  among  the  fbremofl  ranks  of  lite- 
rature in  this  kingdom.  Such  a  vigour  of  genius  snd  imanoation,  fuch  an 
acutcnefe  of  penetration,  fuch  a  profundity  of  judgment,  fluch  a  difplay  of 
benevolence  and  of  humanity,  and  fuch  an  elegance  and  loftineb  of  ilyle,  as 
his  book  breathes,  in  every  page  and  in  every  line,  1  know  not  where  1  have 
cl  few  here  feen. 

**  It  is  an  honour  to  our  nation  and  language,  and  muft  raife,  in  the  minds 
of  foreigners,  a  very  high  opinion  of  EngUAi  liieratute  and  genius,  when  they 
fee  fuch  a  defcription  of  our  metropolis.  I  do  not  fay  all  this  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  fale  of  a  book  wbofc  iotrinfic  and  tranfcendent  merit,  far 
above  the  need  of  any  external  and  adventitious  sid,  will  fprcad  iu  progrefi, 
rapidly,  throughout  every  civilized  part  of  the  globe,  and  carry  with  it  io- 
ftruction  and  delight  wherever  it  (beds  the  fplendor  of  iu  beamy  radiance; 
but  becaufe  I  wifli  to  offer  my  tribute  of  applaufe,  of  gratitude,  and  of  homaget 
•t  the  Ihrine  of  genius  and  learning. 

**  Indeed,  the  admirable  author  has  made  every  fubje£^  on  which  he  bu 
touched  inierefting,  by  diffufing  over  it  all  the  luftre  of  ability  and  of  know- 
ledge. To  attempt  to  enumerate  a  thouCindth  part  of  its  beauties  and  excel- 
lencies would  be  an  endlefs  labour ;  neither  do  1  wifh  to  detain  any  one  from 
the  ecfiatic  enjoyment  which  the  perufal  of  the  pages  of  ■  mnfb  impart* 
to  every  feeling  and  fenfible  mind,  by  any  obfervatious  or  difculliona  of  mine: 
I  do  not  defire  that  any  one  (hould  psufe  upon  the  threlhold,  but  am  earoeft 
that  he  (hould  enter  immediately  into  the  temple  itfelf.  I  cannot,  however* 
refrain  from  tranfcribing  a  few  periods  of  this  inimitable  writer,  both  to  adorn 
my  own  page,  and  to  (how,  to  ihofe  who  have  not  yet  drank  at  the  fountain 
itfelf,  what  ihc7  ma^  en^^elBt  Uom  xk<&  f^^vix  Wk^^  hi^ka  thqf  bcMd  the 
tre»furca  of  iu  mttnc^  {iLxti,m%«^ 
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